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PREFACE 


HIS  volume  contains  all  the  biographical  material 


-A-  to  be  found  in  my  larger  work,  “  The  Life  and 
Speeches  of  Mr.  Bright  ” ;  and  the  memoir  is  now 
brought  down  to  the  death  of  the  illustrious  and 
lamented  statesman.  But  by  the  condensation  of  his 
public  and  Parliamentary  utterances,  and  the  com¬ 
pression  of  the  information  upon  the  great  political 
and  social  movements  of  his  time,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  construct  what  I  trust  will  prove  a  popular  biography. 

In  the  history  of  contemporary  Liberalism,  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  were  complementary  forces. 
The  former  has  been  the  great  official  exponent  of 
Liberal  ideas ;  while  Mr.  Bright  was  the  great  popular 
leader,  first  imbuing  the  multitude  with  his  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  then  expounding  them  to  the  Legislature, 
by  which  body  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them 
eventually  adopted  and  transformed  into  law.  Pro¬ 
bably  no  other  English  statesman,  looking  back  upon 
a  political  career  extending  over  nearly  fifty  years, 
was  ever  able  to  point  to  so  consistent  a  course  as 
Mr.  Bright,  or  to  affirm  with  equal  truth  that  the 
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cardinal  principles  of  his  political  creed  had  been 
successively  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  various 
Governments  of  his  time. 

The  work  upon  which  this  survey  of  Mr.  Bright’s 
Life  and  Speeches  is  based  was  the  first  and  only 
authentic  biography  of  the  eminent  statesman.  Much 
of  the  material  was  supplied  by  his  own  hand,  and  he 
personally  corrected  the  proof  sheets  of  the  entire 
work.  Consequently,  these  facts  invest  the  present 
volume  with  a  special  interest,  and  I  trust  therefore 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  I  confidently  commit  it 
to  the  legion  of  Mr.  Bright’s  admirers  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  would  that  the  picture  were  worthier  ;  but 
my  task  has  mainly  been  to  allow  the  great  Englishman 
who  has  now  gone  to  his  rest,  universally  mourned, 
to  speak  through  his  own  luminous  addresses  those 
words  of  wisdom  which  are  the  seeds  of  thought  and 
action  for  future  generations. 

I  cannot  suffer  this  volume  to  go  to  press  without 
placing  on  record  my  gratitude  for  the  marks  of  personal 
friendliness  and  interest  with  which  I  was  honoured  by 
Mr.  Bright.  The  last  of  these  was  manifested  only  a 
few  days  before  his  death. 


G.  B.  S. 
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BIRTH ;  YOUTH,  AND  EARLY  SPEECHES. 

IN  the  political  annals  of  Great  Britain,  few  names 
occupy  a  more  commanding  position  than  that  of 
John  Bright.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  worthily 
represented  the  popular  and  democratic  side  of  English 
life ;  and  opinions  which  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career  were  regarded  as  disturbing  and  revolutionary 
he  lived  to  see  accepted  by  the  leaders  of  both  the 
great  political  parties.  Mr.  Bright  was  pre-eminently 
a  leader  of  men,  as  distinguished  from  the  practical  and 
official  statesman.  He  first  imbued  the  multitude  with 
his  own  principles,  and  then  expounded  them  to  the 
Legislature,  by  which  body  they  were  eventually  adopted 
and  transformed  into  law.  Perhaps  no  other  English 
statesman,  looking  back  upon  his  public  life,  was  ever 
able  to  point  to  so  consistent  a  course  as  Mr.  Bright, 
or  to  affirm  with  equal  truth  that  the  cardinal  principles 
of  his  political  creed  had  been  successively  accepted 
and  adopted  by  the  various  Governments  of  his  time. 

Lancashire  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  given 
birth  to  four  of  the  most  eminent  English  statesmen  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Early  in  the  year  1788,  there 
was  born  at  Chamber  Hall,  near  Bury,  the  future 
repealer  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  of  the  disabling  statutes 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  Robert  Peel;  in  1799, 
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Edward  Geoffrey  Stanley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby, 
first  saw  the  light  at  Knowsley ;  ten  years  later, 
William  Ewart  Gladstone  was  born  at  Liverpool  ; 
and  finally,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1 8 1  r ,  John 
Bright  was  -born  at  Greenbank,  then  near  and  now 
within  the  town  of  Rochdale.  From  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west,  the  county  which  claims  these 
distinguished  men  has  long  been  conspicuous  for  its 
political  energy  and  activity.  Manchester,  Oldham, 
Bolton,  Rochdale,  and  other  towns,  have  been  especially 
famous  for  their  zeal  since  the  days  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832.  Manchester,  indeed,  has  furnished  the  title 
for  a  school  of  politicians  of  whom  the  subject  of  our 
biography  was  the  most  celebrated  representative. 
Once  member  for  that  city,  his  relations  with  it  were 
always  of  a  cordial  and  intimate  character.  A  moment¬ 
ary  estrangement,  however,  led  to  a  severance  of 
his  legislative  connection  with  Manchester,  and  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Bright  sat  for 
Birmingham,  which,  as  the  capital  of  the  Midlands, 
became  as  great  a  centre  of  political  influence  and 
enthusiasm  as  its  manufacturing  rival  in  the  north. 

The  Bright  family  originally  came  from  Wiltshire, 
where,  in  the  year  1684,  we  find  that  they  were 
occupying  a  farm  some  two  miles  from  the  picturesque 
village  of  Lyneham.  The  original  house  no  longer 
exists,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  farmhouse  now  standing 
still  bears  the  name  of  “Bright’s  Farm.”  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  one  Abraham  Bright  married  Martha 
Jacobs — supposed,  from  her  name,  though  with  no 
actual  proof  of  the  fact,  to  be  a  Jewess — and  he  and  his 
family  migrated  to  Coventry,  in  Warwickshire.  The 
grandson  of  Abraham  and  Martha  Bright  was  a  certain 
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Jacob  Bright,  the  grandfather  of  the  statesman.  Jacob 
Bright  married  Martha  Lucas,  by  whom  he  had  eight 
children.  The  youngest  of  these  was  named  Jacob. 
He  was  born  at  Coventry  in  the  year  1775.  All  the 
Brights  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
registers  of  the  Society  were  so  accurately  kept  for 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  that,  upon  the  passing 
of  the  existing  law  affecting  registration,  these  registers 
were  accepted  as  legal  documents,  and  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Bright’s  father  was  educated  atAckworth  School, 
near  Pontefract,  soon  after  its  establishment ;  and  from 
school  he  went  to  New  Mills,  in  Derbyshire,  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship  with  William  Holme,  who  farmed  a 
little  land,  and  had  some  looms  for  the  manufacture  of 
fustians.  In  the  year  1802,  two  of  his  master's  sons 
removed  to  Rochdale,  where  they  built  a  cotton  mill — 
then  and  now  called  Hanging-road  Mill — Mr.  Bright 
also  settling  in  Rochdale,  and  being  employed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  same  mill. 

Some  time  after  this,  Mr.  Bright  married  one  of  the 
daughters  of  his  master,  and  continued  up  to  the  year 
1809  engaged  in  the  business  of  his  brothers-in-law. 
He  attended  the  Manchester  market  regularly,  and  his 
attention  to  business  gained  him  the  good  opinion  of  a 
firm  of  agents,  who  proposed  to  him  to  join  them  in  the 
trade  of  cotton-spinning,  they  offering  to  find  the 
capital,  if  he  would  undertake  the  management  of  the 
concern.  To  this  he  consented,  as  there  was  no 
certainty  that  his  brothers-in-law  and  their  partners 
would  be  willing  to  accept  another  partner  in  their 
business.  He  took  a  lease  of  a  mill,  then  standing 
empty,  at  the  edge  of  Cronkeyshaw  Common,  less  than 
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a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Rochdale.  Here 
he  prospered,  and  was  able  in  1816,  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  to  conduct  the  business  with  his  own  capital  ; 
but  in  the  year  1823  he  took  the  concern  into  his  own 
hands. 

Jacob  Bright  was  thrice  married.  By  his  first  and 
third  wives  he  had  no  issue.  His  second  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  a  numerous  family,  was  Miss  Martha  Wood, 
daughter  of  a  tradesman  of  Bolton-le-Moors.  They 
were  married  on  the  2 1st  of  July,  1809,  and  had  no 
fewer  than  eleven  children :  seven  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Of  these,  John  Bright  was  the  second, 
and  he  was  born  on  the  date  already  mentioned.  By 
the  death  of  the  first-born  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
however,  he  became  the  eldest  in  the  family.  Mrs. 
Bright  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  qualities.  She 
also  had  been  educated  at  Ackworth  School.  She  was 
fond  of  reading  and  of  poetry,  and  her  mind  was 
singularly  clear  and  logical.  Unhappily,  she  was  not 
long  spared  to  be  the  helpmeet  and  companion  of  her 
husband,  for  she  died  on  the  1 8th  of  June,  1830, 
leaving  ten  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was,  as  we 
have  just  stated,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  he  being 
then  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  Of  Jacob  Bright’s 
children  only  five  survived,  namely,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  These  were  Mr.  John  Bright,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bright,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  M.P.  ;  Mrs.  Maclaren, 
wife  of  Mr.  Duncan  Maclaren,  late  M.P.  for  Edinburgh, 
and  Mrs.  Lucas,  widow  of  Mr.  S.  Lucas.  Miss  Esther 
Bright,  who  was  married  in  1849  to  Mr.  Vaughan, 
now  one  of  the  magistrates  at  Bow  Street,  London, 
died  in  1850;  Miss  Sophia  Bright,  who  was  married 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Ashworth,  died  in  1844;  Mr.  Benjamin 
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Bright  died  at  Graefenberg  in  1845,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-eight ;  Mr.  Gratton  Bright  died  at  Bologna  in 
1853,  at  the  age  of  thirty;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Bright 
died  at  Geneva  in  the  year  1873.  The  remains  of  the 
last-named  were  conveyed  to  England,  and  they  lie 
buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Rochdale.  Mr.  Jacob  Bright 
was  liberal  and  humane  towards  his  workpeople,  and 
bore  with  all  who  knew  him  the  character  of  a  strictly 
just  and  upright  man.  After  an  exemplary  life,  during 
which  he  brought  up  his  large  family  in  habits  of  virtue 
and  temperance,  inculcating  also  at  ail  times  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Christian  religion,  Mr.  Bright  died  on  the 
7th  of  July,  1851,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Friends’  graveyard  in  Rochdale. 

With  such  parents — watchful  guardians  exercising 
constantly  over  him  the  most  direct  influence — it  is  not 
surprising  that  John  Bright  should  early  have  given 
evidence  of  being  cast  in  the  same  mould.  Severely 
conscientious  and  just,  there  was  yet  in  him  from  the 
first  a  vein  of  tenderness  which  could  melt  him  to  tears 
at  any  story  of  human  suffering  or  wrong.  His  sym¬ 
pathies  have  ever  been  lofty  and  wide,  and  in  their 
admiration  of  the  luminous  intellect  men  have  some¬ 
times  lost  sight  of  the  noble  heart  which  prompted 
the  highest  and  most  eloquent  efforts  of  that  intellect. 

As  a  child,  Mr.  Bright  was  exceedingly  delicate,  but 
with  care  he  was  brought  through  the  critical  stage  of 
youth,  and  in  time  developed  into  a  handsome  and 
intelligent  boy.  Though  apparently  robust,  however, 
he  was  never  so  strong  as  he  appeared.  Quite  early 
he  was  sent  as  a  day  scholar  to  the  boarding-school  of 
Mr.  William  Littlewood,  of  Townhead,  Rochdale.  In 
the  year  1822  he  was  removed  to  the  Friends’  School 
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at  Ackworth,  near  Pontefract,  where  he  remained  for 
a  year.  The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  a  school 
at  York,  conducted  by  Mr.  William  Simpson.  The 
site  of  this  school  is  the  first  house  out  of  Walmgate 
Bar,  on  the  left.  The  air  of  York  not  being  favourable 
to  his  health,  he  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Newton, 
six  miles  from  Clitheroe,  where  he  passed  a  year  and  a 
half  very  pleasantly. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1827, — that  is,  when  Mr. 
Bright  was  but  three  months  over  fifteen  years  of  age, — 
he  left  school  for  good,  to  engage  now  in  the  serious 
occupations  of  life.  He  came  home,  and  at  once  began 
to  attend  to  business,  helping  in  the  warehouse,  walking 
through  the  mill,  and  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  machinery  and  the  different  processes  carried  on  at 
the  works.  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  took  a  practical  view  of 
things,  and  did  not  regard  a  classical  training  as  essen¬ 
tial  for  his  sons.  Had  such  a  training  been  given  to 
Mr.  Bright,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  gained  in  some 
respects,  but  the  world  might  have  lost  that  wonderful 
freshness  which  distinguished  all  his  orations.  As 
may  be  gathered  from  the  character  of  his  speeches, 
however,  Mr.  Bright  was  at  a  very  early  period  a 
student  of  the  best  English  poets — in  whom  he  was 
well  grounded — and  of  the  course  of  British  history. 
He  also  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  various  public 
questions  of  the  time. 

But  although  he  had  previously  been  stirred  by  such 
subjects  as  Catholic  Emancipation,  it  was  really  in  the 
year  1830  that  his  strongest  concern  in  practical  politics 
began.  In  that  year  a  very  exciting  election  occurred 
at  Preston.  The  late  Lord  Derby,  then  Mr.  Stanley, 
was  opposed  by  Henry  Hunt,  or  “Radical  Hunt,”  or 
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“  Orator  Hunt/’  as  he  was  variously  styled.  It  appears 
that  in  Messrs.  Bright’s  warehouse  there  was  one 
Nicholas  Nuttall,  a  very  intelligent  man  ;  and  Nicholas, 
as  he  was  always  called,  evinced  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
in  the  Preston  contest,  which,  as  the  manner  of  elections 
then  was,  lasted  many  days.  There  were  no  railways 
and  no  telegraphs,  but  each  morning  the  state  of  the 
poll  at  Preston  was  made  known  in  Rochdale.  Nicholas 
discussed  the  progress  of  the  election  from  day  to  day, 
and  when  the  contest  ended  in  favour  of  the  popular 
candidate,  Mr.  Hunt,  his  delight  was  unbounded.  Much 
of  this  enthusiasm  was  of  course  imparted  to  Mr.  Bright, 
and  politics  now  became  in  some  degree  a  study  with 
him.  Mr.  Bright  was  a  Liberal  both  of  necessity  and 
from  reason.  His  father  was  Liberal,  and  the  religious 
Society  in  which  he  was  brought  up  was  composed  of 
Liberals.  He  had  heard  and  read  much  of  the  history 
of  the  Friends,  and  of  the  persecutions  they  had  en¬ 
dured,  and  also  of  their  principles  of  equality  and 
justice.  He  knew  that  he  came  of  the  stock  of  the 
martyrs — that  one  of  his  ancestors,  John  Gratton,  of 
Monyash,  in  Derbyshire,  had  been  in  prison  for  several 
years  because  he  preferred  to  worship  in  the  humble 
meeting-house  of  his  own  sect  rather  than  in  the 
church  of  the  law-favoured  portion  of  the  community, 
by  whom  the  Friends  were  barbarously  persecuted. 

Interest  naturally  attaches  to  Mr.  Bright’s  earliest 
efforts  at  public  speaking ;  and  his  first  speech  of  note 
was  one  made  in  connection  with  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Silk  Buckingham  at  Rochdale,  on 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  India.  Mr.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  who  will  doubtless  be  widely  remembered  as 
the  founder  of  the  Athenceum,  was  a  highly  cultured 
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man,  and  an  admirable  and  effective  lecturer.  Mr. 
Bright  was  much  impressed  by  the  vivid  pictures 
drawn  by  Mr.  Buckingham.  He  rose  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
brief  speech  observed  : — 

“We  have  penetrated  this  evening  into  that  grand 
country  situate  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  that 
land  which  our  imagination  has  pictured  as  ever 
teeming  with  wealth,  — • 

‘  Where  from  fountains  ever  flowing 
Indian  realms  their  treasures  pour.’ 

We  have  seen  how  that  wealth  may  be  rendered 
available  to  England,  and  how  the  blessings  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  Christianity  may  be  spread  abroad  in  that 
vast  empire.  We  have  also  had  a  clear  view  of  that 
which  to  this  country  is  of  great  importance,  viz.,  the 
immense  field  which  there  exists  for  the  extension 
of  British  commerce,  and  for  the  consumption  of  British 
manufactures.” 

In  response  to  the  call  of  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Buckingham 
was  warmly  thanked  for  his  instructive  lectures — 
lectures,  perhaps,  the  more  generally  appreciated 
because  at  that  time  the  means  for  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  on  such  subjects,  within  the  reach  of  the  working 
classes,  were  very  limited.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  above  early  and  hitherto  unpublished  obser¬ 
vations  by  Mr.  Bright  show  that  even  soon  after  he 
had  passed  his  twenty-first  year  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  great  commercial  value  of  India. 

The  sympathies  of  Mr.  Bright  were  in  his  youth 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  his  first  appear- 
-  ance  in  public  in  connection  with  the  movement,  which 
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was  then  creating  considerable  interest  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  was  at  a  temperance  meeting  held  in 
the  schoolroom  at  Catley  Lane  Head,  near  Rochdale. 
Amongst  his  other  early  addresses  was  one  delivered 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society,  held  in  the  Friends’ 
Meeting-house  at  Rochdale.  But  while  Mr.  Bright  was 
energetic  at  this  time  as  regards  a  variety  of  objects, 
he  did  not  forget  that  healthful  recreation  which  does 
so  much  for  the  life  of  the  body.  In  addition  to  other 
pursuits,  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Rochdale 
Cricket  Club  until  the  year  1833,  playing  in  its  various 
matches,  and  playing  well.  In  the  record  of  total  in¬ 
dividual  scores  for  the  year  1833,  his  name  appeared 
fourth  on  the  list. 

The  Reform  agitation  was  at  its  height  in  the  year 
1831.  The  town  of  Rochdale  had  not  been  included 
in  the  original  schedule  of  the  Reform  Bill  amongst  the 
towns  which  it  was  proposed  to  enfranchise,  and  this 
fact  caused  great  disappointment  in  the  town  and  dis¬ 
trict.  Vigorous  steps  were  at  once  taken,  and  meetings 
held  upon  the  question.  Mr.  Bright  was  present  as 
a  listener  at  one  of  these  meetings.  Ultimately  the 
movement  was  successful,  and  the  name  of  the  town 
of  Rochdale  was  inserted  in  the  favoured  list.  The 
debates  in  Parliament  during  the  ensuing  session 
created  the  most  profound  feeling  throughout  the  whole 
of  Lancashire.  When  the  bill  passed,  reformers  hailed 
with  delight  the  greatly  enlarged  constituency. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  memorable  year  in  the 
history  of  the  Reform  question,  Mr.  Bright  attained 
his  majority.  As  yet  he  was  engaged  in  expanding 
liis  mind  by  reading  and  observation,  and  in  garnering 
the  rich  fruits  of  experience.  Though  unconsciously 
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laying  the  groundwork  of  future  distinction,  he  had  not 
hitherto  given  striking  evidence  of  the  possession  of 
those  powers  which  were  destined  to  place  him  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  British  orators. 

In  the  year  1833,  Mr  Bright  went  abroad  for  the 
first  time.  His  delight  in  foreign  travel  was  very 
great,  although  he  did  not  accomplish  all  that  he 
could  have  wished  in  this  direction,  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  business  and  public  engagements 
His  first  Continental  experiences  were  brief.  From 
London  he  passed  over  to  Ostend,  visiting  Ghent, 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Cologne,  Frankfort,  and  Mayence- 
He  voyaged  down  the  Rhine  to  Rotterdam,  but  finding 
the  cholera  severely  prevalent  in  that  city,  returned  to 
England.  On  arriving  at  Rochdale,  he  occupied  him¬ 
self  as  usual  with  business,  attending  the  Manchester 
market  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  earning  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  for  his  business  habits. 

Mr.  Bright  took  a  prominent  part  this  year  in  the 
formation  of  a  society  called  the  Rochdale  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society.  Politics  and  religion  were 
excluded  from  its  discussions,  but  in  other  respects  the 
society — as  such  societies  will — -boxed  the  entire  com¬ 
pass  of  social,  philosophical,  and  practical  questions. 
There  was  one  subject  on  which  Mr.  Bright  always 
felt  strongly,  and  upon  which  he  frequently  spoke  with 
much  force,  viz.,  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 
In  his  twenty-second  year  he  delivered  a  striking 
address  upon  this  question  in  connection  with  the 
above-named  society.  “  When  we  consider,”  urged 
Mr.  Bright  at  the  close  of  his  well-reasoned  speech, 
“  that  the  effect  of  public  executions  is  to  deaden  the 
feelings  of  kindness  and  mercy  implanted  by  nature  in 
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the  breast,  to  blunt  all  the  'finer  sensibilities  of  the 
heart,  and  substitute  barbarism  and  vindictiveness  in 
the  place  of  civilization  and  Christian  forbearance — 
when  we  consider  the  awful  consequences  to  the  wicked, 
degraded,  and  miserable  sufferer,  allowed  no  time  for 
repentance,  distracted  by  the  thoughts  of  his  approach¬ 
ing  fate,  hurried  from  time  into  eternity  by  the  hand 
of  a  being  owing  his  existence  to  the  same  Creator  as 
himself — shall  we  not  conclude  that  man,  a  being  weak 
in  purpose  and  feeble  in  action,  whose  limited  compre¬ 
hension  and  contracted  views  are  daily  evident  to  our 
senses,  by  taking  away  the  life  of  man,  employs  a 
power  which  has  not  been  delegated  to  him,  and  usurps 
an  authority  which  belongs  only  to  our  Sovereign 
Judge?  I  appeal  to  you  as  to  men  whose  minds  are 
unfettered  by  the  trammels  of  prejudice,  and  as  being 
disposed  to  have  other  and  better  motives  for  your 
actions  than  the  mere  sanction  of  custom,  I  appeal  to 
you  on  behalf  of  humanity  and  religion,  and  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  the  justice  of  the  cause  will  ensure  your 
zealous  support." 

Such  was  Mr.  Bright’s  first  utterance  upon  the 
question  of  capital  punishment.  Other  interesting 
topics  were  discussed  by  the  Rochdale  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society.  For  example,  on  one  occasion 
Mr.  Bright  raised  the  question,  “  From  our  study  of 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  what  form  of  government 
appears  the  best  suited  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind  ?”  Ultimately,  the  mover  submitted  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  “  That  a  limited  monarchy  is  best  suited  for  this 
country  at  the  present  time  ;  ”  and  this  motion  was 
carried  by  eighteen  votes  to  four.  At  another  meeting, 
Mr.  Bright  discussed  the  point  whether  Alfred  or 
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Alexander  was  more  justly  entitled  to  the  epithet  of 
“  the  Great.” ,  He  summed  up  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  English  monarch,  and  the  meeting  unanimously 
endorsed  his  views.  On  the  question  whether  defensive 
war  was  justifiable  on  scriptural  grounds,  Mr.  Bright 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not 
justifiable;  and  this  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  six, 
thus  showing  that  the  Society  had  a  considerable 
number  of  peaceably  disposed  citizens  in  its  midst. 
Mr.  Bright  supported  a  motion  declaring  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  the  universal  education  of  the 
people  was  necessary,  which  also  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.  Another  motion  was  passed  on  the  initiative 
of  Mr.  Bright  to  the  effect  “That  the  moral  tendency 
of  public  amusements,  such  as  the  theatre,  circus,  etc., 
is  injurious.”  In  June,  1838,  Mr.  Bright  read  an 
essay  on  the  “  Success  of  Steam  Navigation  between 
this  Country  and  America,  and  the  Spread  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion  and  Knowledge  consequent  thereon.”  Later  in 
the  same  year  he  headed  a  committee  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  collection  for  an  exhibition,  when  a 
number  of  very  entertaining  and  valuable  objects  appear 
to  have  been  secured.  Mr.  Bright  was  really  one  of 
the  chief  moving  spirits  of  this  society,  which,  in 
the  general  literary  ability  of  its  members,  and  its 
lists  of  eminent  men  as  lecturers,  etc.,  ranked  above 
the  average  of  such  debating  institutions. 

In  the  summer  of  1S36,  Mr.  Bright  again  went 
abroad,  his  journeyings  on  this  occasion  being  more 
extensive  and  protracted.  He  sailed  in  the  Crescent 
steamer  from  Liverpool,  bound  for  Smyrna  and  Con¬ 
stantinople,  visiting  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Syria, 
the  Piraeus,  Athens,  and  Marathon. 
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On  returning  to  Malta,  the  vessel  was  put  in 
quarantine  for  fourteen  days.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Bright  went  by  sailing-boat  to  Catania,  thence  to 
Messina,  Palermo,  Naples,  and  Rome.  He  also  visited 
Florence,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa,  and  returned  to 
England  by  way  of  Marseilles  and  Paris.  Altogether, 
he  was  away  from  England  for  a  period  of  eight 
months.  This  spell  of  travel  was  not  only  of  immense 
interest  to  Mr.  Bright,  but  he  always  regarded  it  as 
of  great  physical  and  intellectual  benefit  to  him. 

A  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Bright  about  this  time 
at  a  great  meeting  at  Rochdale,  but  of  which  no  report 
was  published,  enables  us  to  get  at  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  early  views  upon  the  question  of  Church 
establishments.  Being  called  upon  to  second  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  all  civil  establishments  of  religion  are  directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  Mr.  Bright  observed 
that  the  creed  and  form  of  worship  did  not  constitute 
the  Establishment,  but  the  preference  and  union  of 
the  civil  power.  They  wished  to  wage  no  war  with 
religious  opinions ;  their  object  was  to  show  the 
mischievous  tendency  of  any  alliance  between  Church 
and  State.  A  principal  argument  for  the  continuance 
of  an  establishment  was  that  it  provided  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  whole  population.  But  establish¬ 
ments  could  not  compel  people  to  become  religious, 
or  to  believe  in  any  particular  tenets.  They  could 
compel,  and  did  compel,  payment  for  benefits  which 
they  pretended  to  dispense,  but  which  were  not  received. 
But  they  could  only  offer  religious  instruction,  and 
did  not  Dissenters  do  the  same  ?  He  trusted  that 
the  time  had  gone  by  when  Christianity  should  be 
thought  to  stand  in  need  of  such  assistance, 
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The  subject  of  our  biography  always  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  education  question,  and  it  was  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  question  that  his  friendship  with  Mr. 
Cobden  arose.  Mr.  Bright  detailed  the  circumstances 
in  his  address  at  Bradford  when  unveiling  the  Cobden 
statue.  “  I  went  over  to  Manchester,”  he  said,  “  to 
ask  him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  come  to 
Rochdale  and  to  speak  at  an  education  meeting  which 
was  about  to  be  held  in  the  schoolroom  of  the  Baptist 
chapel  in  West  Street  of  that  town.  I  found  him  in 
his  office  in  Mosley  Street.  I  introduced  myself  to 
him.  I  told  him  what  I  wanted.  His  countenance 
lit  up  with  pleasure  to  find  that  there  were  others  who 
were  working  in  this  question,  and  he,  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  agreed  to  come.  He  came,  and  he  spoke  ;  and 
although  he  was  then  so  young  a  speaker,  yet  the 
qualities  of  his  speech  were  such  as  remained  with  him 
so  long  as  he  was  able  to  speak  at  all — clearness,  logic, 
a  conversational  eloquence,  a  persuasiveness  which, 
when  conjoined  with  the  absolute  truth  there  was  in 
his  eye  and  in  his  countenance,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  resist.”  After  the  Rochdale  meeting,  Mr.  Cobden 
spent  the  night  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  and 
from  that  time  forward  was  established  a  friendship 
between  the  Anti-Corn  Law  leader  and  John  Bright, 
which  gathered  in  intimacy,  and  lasted,  unbroken  and 
undisturbed  by  a  single  jar  of  any  kind,  during  the 
long  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The  two  friends 
came  to  be  known,  in  fact,  as'  the  Jonathan  and  David 
of  the  League,  and  the  comparison  was  far  from  being 
inapt. 

In  and  before  the  year  1S37,  the  Tories  were  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  regain  their  power  in  the  country. 
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The  time  was  regarded  as  an  anxious  one  by  all  re¬ 
formers,  who  were  most  desirous  not  to  lose  what  they 
had  acquired  since  1832.  It  was,  therefore,  during  a 
period  of  considerable  political  perturbation  that  Mr. 
Bright  put  forth  an  address,  dated  January  31st,  1837, 
“  To  the  Radical  Reformers  of  the  Borough  of  Roch¬ 
dale.”  The  address  was  anonymous,  and  we  quote 
from  the  only  copy  of  it  probably  which  is  in  existence. 
It  began  by  pointing  out  the  important  juncture  which 
had  arrived  in  political  affairs,  and  the  necessity  laid 
upon  every  man  to  range  himself  with  one  of  the  two 
great  parties  struggling  for  the  mastery.  The  writer 
then  continued :  “  By  the  Tories  the  government  of 
this  country  has  been  conducted  for  fifty  years  at  least 
previous  to  1830;  and  I  presume  I  need  not  go  at 
length  into  their  doings  to  persuade  you  to  unite  with 
me  in  opinion,  that  the  profligate  waste  of  public 
money,  the  shameless  system  of  jobbery  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  which  has  grown  up  under  their  rule,  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  any  people  pretending  to  the 
possession  of  a  representative  government.  The  Tories 
wish  to  continue  this  system  ;  and  on  every  side  we 
behold  the  extraordinary  exertions  they  are  now 
making  to  regain  possession  of  the  power  which  has 
been  so  lately,  and  with  so  much  difficulty,  wrested 
from  them.  Compared  with  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
their  number  is  inconsiderable ;  they  are,  however,  for¬ 
midable  from  their  wealth,  and  still  more  so  from  the 
untiring  activity  which  they  display  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  nefarious  projects.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
they  are  in  a  minority,  but  they  count  there  upwards 
of  three  hundred  members.  In  the  Lords  their  prin¬ 
ciples  are  omnipotent,  and  the  peers  are  straining 
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every  nerve  to  regain  their  ascendency  in  the 
Commons.  The  majority  which  the  very  best  measures 
of  the  Ministry  can  command  is  by  no  means  great, 
and  hence  will  be  seen  at  once  the  importance  which 
is  now  attached  to  the  acquisition  of  a  single  vote  by 
either  of  the  contending  parties.” 

The  young  and  ardent  elector  then  turned  to  the 
condition  of  politics  in  his  native  town  of  Rochdale. 
Nowhere  had  Toryism  shown  itself  in  more  detestable 
colours  than  in  that  borough.  The  writer  thus 
observed  upon  their  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
church-rate  question  :  “  You  will  recollect,  no  doubt, 
that  when  they  found  themselves  unable  to  obtain  a 
rate  from  the  assembled  parishioners,  they  proceeded  to 
levy  one  for  which  they  had  no  authority  ;  that  by  dint 
of  coaxing  some  and  bullying  others  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  some  payments ;  that  they  seized  the  goods 
of  those  who  would  not  submit  to  church-warden  law, 
and  attempted  to  sell  them  by  auction,  but  found  no 
purchasers,  except  amongst  the  wretched  hangers-on 
of  their  own  desperate  party,  and  the  vile  refuse  that 
infested  the  purlieus  of  the  police  courts  ;  that  they 
entered  the  cottage  of  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the 
dying  (oh,  how  they  love  the  poor  !),  and  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  take  away  the  family  Bible  to  satisfy  the  unholy 
cravings  of  the  Church  :  yes,  they  scrupled  not  to  take 
from  a  poor  and  virtuous  man,  when  extended  on  the 
bed  of  death,  that  Book  from  which  he  might  have 
drawn  consolation  in  the  hour  of  trial,  when  all  the 
efforts  of  human  nature  are  unable  to  sustain  the  mind, 
and  when  religion  alone  can  give  solace  and  relief. 
And  this  deed,  than  which  the  records  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  show  none  more  foul,  was  perpetrated  in  the  cause 
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of — shall  I  say  Religion  ? — no,  but  in  the  cause  and  by 
agents  of  the  Established  Church.  Well  may  it  be 
said,  ‘  Oh,  Religion  !  what  crimes  have  been  committed 
in  thy  name  !  ’  ” 

The  writer  thus  concluded  :  “  Reformers  of  Roch¬ 
dale  !  you  will  in  all  probability  soon  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  redeeming  the  character  of  your  town,  and  of 
wiping  off  the  disgrace  of  being  misrepresented  by  a 
man  whose  inefficiency  in  Parliament  is  a  fitting  sequel 
to  the  foul  and  detestable  means  which  were  employed 
to  send  him  there.  If  you  neglect  this  opportunity,  if 
from  unyielding  obstinacy  on  any  one  point  you  are 
content  to  sacrifice  all  the  rest,  then  the  deep  stigma 
will  cling  to  you  as  a  poisoned  garment,  and  the  very 
stones  of  your  streets  will  cry  shame  upon  you.” 
Rochdale  did  not  neglect  its  opportunities  in  the  sense 
indicated  by  the  address.  At  the  previous  election  of 
1835,  Mr.  Bright  had  addressed  the  electors  on  behalf 
of  the  Liberal  candidate  in  vain.  Now,  in  1837,  the 
position  was  reversed.  Mr.  Fenton,  the  Liberal  candi¬ 
date,  was  elected  by  374  votes,  or  a  majority  of  25 
over  his  opponent,  Mr.  Ramsay. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1840  Mr.  Bright  took 
the  chair  at  a  great  open-air  meeting  held  at  Rochdale, 
when  a  congratulatory  address  to  Her  Majesty  upon 
her  marriage  was  adopted,  and  three  enthusiastic  cheers 
were  given  for  the  young  Queen.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  although  Mr.  Bright  has  frequently  been 
regarded  as  a  Republican  in  many  quarters,  he  has 
invariably  spoken  of  his  Sovereign  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  esteem ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that 
when  a  young  man,  and  a  member  of  the  Rochdale 
Literary  Society,  he  brought  forward  a  motion  in  favour 
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of  a  limited  monarchy.  The  question  of  church-rates 
in  Rochdale  for  many  years  led  to  scenes  of  excitement 
and  agitation  scarcely  paralleled  by  those  arising  in 
connection  with  any  other  subject.  Mr.  Bright  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  ecclesiastical 
impost,  and  ultimately,  after  many  fierce  contests, 
church-rates  were  abandoned  in  the  town. 

Towards  the  close  of  1839  Mr.  Bright  was  married 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Priestman,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Priestman,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  By  this  lady  he 
had  one  daughter,  Helen,  who  married  Mr.  W.  S. 
Clarke,  of  Street,  in  Somersetshire.  Mrs.  Bright  died  at 
Leamington  in  the  year  1841,  and  was  buried  in  the 
graveyard  belonging  to  the  Friends  at  Rochdale.  While 
sorrowing  under  this  heavy  bereavement  he  again  saw 
Mr.  Cobden,  and  their  meeting  has  thus  been  described, 
with  simple  pathos,  by  Mr.  Bright: — “At  that  time  I 
was  at  Leamington,  and  on  the  day  when  Mr.  Cobden 
called  on  me — for  he  happened  to  be  there  at  the  same 
time  on  a  visit  to  some  relations — I  was  in  the  depth  of 
grief,  I  might  almost  say  of  despair,  for  the  light  and 
sunshine  of  my  house  had  been  extinguished.  All  that 
was  left  on  earth  of  my  young  wife,  except  the  memory 
of  a  sainted  life  and  of  a  too  brief  happiness,  was  lying 
still  and  cold  in  the  chamber  above  us.  Mr.  Cobden 
called  on  me  as  my  friend,  and  addressed  me,  as  you 
might  suppose,  with  words  of  condolence.  After  a 
time,  he  looked  up  and  said,  ‘  There  are  thousands  of 
homes  in  England  at  this  moment  where  wives,  mothers, 
and  children  are  dying  of  hunger.  Now  when  the  first 
paroxysm  of  your  grief  is  past  I  would  advise  you  to 
come  with  me,  and  we  will  never  rest  until  the  Corn 
Law  is  repealed.’  ”  The  untiring  and  devoted  manner 
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in  which  this  appeal  was  responded  to  we  shall  here¬ 
after  see. 

In  the  same  year  as  his  first  marriage,  Mr.  Bright 
built  his  residence  of  One  Ash,  Rochdale.  The  reason 
for  this  curious  designation  is  very  simply  explained. 
Near  the  house  is  a  single  tree,  an  ash,  and  the  name 
was  adopted  in  remembrance  of  his  ancestor,  John 
Gratton,  of  Monyash,  in  Derbyshire.  At  this  place, 
and  amidst  congenial  pursuits,  at  the  close  of  each 
session  he  sought  recreation  and  the  renewal  of  that 
physical  health  which  in  his  latter  years  was  seriously 
encroached  upon  by  the  pressure  of  his  public  duties. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ELECTED  FOR  DURHAM. 

PIE  able  and  vigorous  part  which  Mr.  Bright  took 


X  in  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  naturally  led  to 
the  conclusion  amongst  his  friends  that  he  must  have  a 
seat  in  Parliament.  By  the  year  1842  it  began  to  be 
apparent  that  he  would  be  a  power  in  public  life.  “  He 
is  earnest,  argumentative,  eloquent/'  said  one  who 
spoke  with  prophetic  instinct,  "  clear  in  statement,  apt 
in  illustration,  fluent  in  words,  abundant  in  resources. 
Mr.  John  Bright  is  in  talent  a  second  Peel ;  he  was  born 
in  the  same  atmosphere.  Let  his  career  be  observed — 
he  has  entered  upon  it.”  Men  should  generally  distrust 
prophecies,  but  there  was  plenty  of  ground  for  this  one. 
Mr.  Bright  had  already  impressed  both  his  friends  and 
his  foes  with  a  sense  of  his  power.  If  Mr.  Cobden 
might  be  described  as  the  Paul,  Mr.  Bright  was  certainly 
the  Apollos,  of  the  League. 

The  opportunity  cf  contesting  a  seat  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  came  sooner  than  was  anticipated.  In  March, 
1843,  Captain  Fitzroy,  member  for  the  city  of  Durham, 
resigned  his  seat  in  consequence  of  having  accepted 
the  appointment  of  Governor  of  New  Zealand.  An 
address  from  Lord  Dungannon,  in  the  Protectionist 
and  Conservative  interest,  immediately  appeared.  It 
seemed  as  though  his  lordship  would  enjoy  a  walk 
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over,  but  only  on  the  very  day  of  the  nomination  an 
address  to  the  electors  from  Mr.  Bright  was  published. 
It  was  written  in  plain  and  forcible  language,  pointing 
out  the  special  reasons  why  the  representation  of  the 
city  should  be  contested.  The  paragraph  which  at¬ 
tracted  most  attention  in  this  first  election  address  of 
the  future  statesman  was  the  following :  “  I  need  not 
allude  to  the  attempt  which  is  making  to  degrade  you 
into  the  convenient  tool  of  an  aristocratic  family — to 
employ  your  suffrages  to  place  a  man  in  Parliament  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  the  governorship  of  a  colony,  and 
then  to  hand  you  over,  as  it  were  by  ‘  private  con¬ 
tract,’  to  another,  who  in  his  address  considers  your 
sentiments  and  your  judgment  of  so  little  importance 
that  he  does  not  even  condescend  to  explain  the  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  his  political  course  will  be  guided  !  It 
is  for  you  to  determine  whether  you  will  become  an 
instrument  for  the  exaltation  of  those  who  have  no 
interests  or  sympathies  in  common  with  your  own ;  or 
whether  you  will  assert  your  right  to  be  a  free  and 
independent  constituency,  using  your  electoral  power 
to  maintain  the  liberties  and  protect  the  interests  of 
yourselves  and  of  your  country.” 

Lord  Dungannon  had  been  canvassing  for  a  week, 
whereas  Mr.  Bright's  canvass  barely  extended  over  the 
space  of  two  hours  and  a  half  before  he  met  his  friends 
to  depart  for  the  hustings.  The  nomination  took  place 
on  April  3,  when  a  crowd  of  four  thousand  persons 
assembled  in  front  of  the  hustings,  the  Liberal  candi¬ 
date  being  accompanied  by  troops  of  friends.  After 
the  nominations  had  been  completed,  Lord  Dungannon, 
who  was  a  nominee  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
first  addressed  the  electors,  the  burden  of  his  speech 
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being  that  they  knew  his  principles,  and  that  he  had  no 
new  pledges  to  offer.  Mr.  Bright  then  stepped  forward, 
and  being  manifestly  the  popular  candidate,  he  was 
received  with  great  cheering.  “  I  come  before  you,” 
he  said,  after  one  or  two  preliminary  remarks,  “  more 
particularly  as  an  opponent  of  every  description  of 
monopoly,  but  still  more  particularly  of  that  most 
infamous  of  all  monopolies  which  obstructs  the  supply 
of  food  to  the  people  of  this  country,  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  aggrandizing  a  class.  I  believe  that  that  class 
is  mistaken,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  they  will 
see  that  injustice  to  other  classes  of  their  countrymen 
will  not,  in  the  long  run,  benefit  their  own.  But  this 
law  is  calculated,  I  am  persuaded,  to  inflict  the  most 
appalling  suffering  upon  the  great  body  of  the  working 
classes.”  He  demanded  their  support  for  any  man 
who  came  forward  to  break  down  this  monopoly,  and 
expressed  his  great  surprise  that  Lord  Dungannon  had 
not  uttered  one  word  upon  the  great  question  that  was 
already  exciting  more  interest  than  any  other  among 
the  intelligent  portion  of  the  population.  He  then 
proceeded  to  show  the  evils  of  the  protective  system, 
which  the  noble  lord  supported. 

When  the  show  of  hands  was  called,  the  demon¬ 
stration  in  favour  of  Lord  Dungannon  was  a  mere 
sprinkling  in  the  crowd,  while  for  Mr.  Bright  it  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  the  whole  assemblage  had  simultaneously 
held  up  their  hands.  The  Tories  demanded  a  poll, 
which  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  following  day. 
The  result  proved  that  while  Mr.  Bright  had  excited 
a  strong  feeling  in  his  favour,  he  had  come  forward  too 
late  to  win  the  seat.  The  numbers  were  :  for  Lord 
Dungannon,  507  ;  for  Mr.  Bright,  405  ;  majority,  102. 
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Lord  Dungannon’s  triumph  at  Durham  was  very 
short-lived.  Being  petitioned  against,  he  was  unseated 
on  the  ground  of  bribery  by  his  agents,  and  a  new 
election  took  place  in  July.  Mr.  Bright  at  once  again 
took  the  field,  and  was  opposed  on  Tory  principles  by  a 
Mr.  Purvis,  a  barrister. 

The  concluding  passage  of  Mr.  Bright’s  chief  election 
speech  possesses  both  a  public  and  a  special  autobio¬ 
graphical  interest.  “  We  are  bound  together  by  the 
same  interests,”  he  observed.  "We  are  made  happy 
or  miserable  by  the  same  means.  What  brings  comfort 
to  your  homes  must  bring  plenty  and  comfort  to  mine. 
What  gives  security  to  your  interests  and  your  enjoy¬ 
ments  must  equally  give  security  to  mine.  I  am  a 
working  man  as  much  as  you.  My  father  was  as  poor 
as  any  man  in  this  crowd.  He  was  of  your  own  body, 
entirely.  He  boasts  not— nor  do  I — of  birth,  nor  of 
great  family  distinctions.  What  he  has  made,  he  has 
made  by  his  own  industry  and  successful  commerce. 
What  1  have  comes  from  him,  and  from  my  own 
exertions.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  extravagance  of 
government ;  I  have  no  interest  in  seeking  appointments 
under  any  Government ;  I  have  no  interest  in  pander¬ 
ing  to  the  views  of  any  Government ;  I  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  being  the  tool  of  any  party.  I  come  before 
you  as  the  friend  of  my  own  class  and  order ;  as  one 
of  the  people ;  as  one  who  would  on  all  occasions  be 
the  firm  defender  of  your  rights,  and  the  asserter  of  all 
those  privileges  to  which  you  are  justly  entitled.  It  is 
on  these  grounds  that  I  offer  myself  to  your  notice ;  it 
is  on  these  grounds  that  I  solicit  your  suffrages  ; — it  is 
for  this  alone,  the  assertion  of  my  principles,  and  the 
maintenance  of  my  opinions,  that  I  am  prepared  to 
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sacrifice  the  comforts  of  my  present  mode  of  life — to 
give  up  a  home  which  is  dear  to  me — to  leave  a  family 
which  is  dear  to  me — and  to  part  with  comforts  which 
cannot  be  enjoyed  by  any  man  who  takes  a  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs.  It  is  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  principles  that  I  am  here  in  your  city.  I  will 
buy  no  votes.  I  don’t  wish  them  unless  they  are  given 
freely.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
hear  me  rejoice  that  corruption  is  at  an  end  in  the  city 
of  Durham.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  of  the  men  in  this  assemblage  if  I  were 
to  say  or  to  think  otherwise.  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  you  have  honest  wishes,  and  would  like  to  be 
independent.  I  am  sure  that  a  vast  proportion  of  you 
are  in  favour  of  honesty  and  independence  in  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  There  have  been 
men  to  whom  I  have  been  pointed  out  as  their  enemy, 
because  I  am  here  in  consequence  of  the  overthrow 
of  a  system  which  faction  had  created.  But  I  do  not 
come  here  to  ask  for  the  vote  of  any  man  who  I  believe 
for  a  moment  could  think  that  a  paltry,  absurd, 
ridiculous,  bad  custom  should  be  put  into  the  balance 
against  the  rights,  and  the  interests,  and  the  prosperity 
of  this  great  community.  On  these  grounds,  then,  I 
come  before  you.  I  intend  to  canvass,  if  possible, 
every  elector;  and  I  trust  that  when  the  poll  is  declared 
from  yonder  window,  or  wherever  the  Mayor  may 
determine,  the  opinions  of  the  electors  of  Durham  will 
be  declared  to  be  in  favour  of  justice,  and  mercy,  and 
truth,  as  applied  to  legislation  in  this  country,  instead 
of  that  cruel,  and  unjust,  and  merciless  system  of 
monopoly  and  extravagance  under  which  we  have  so 
long  laboured.” 
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There  is  no  speech  by  Mr.  Bright  in  his  early  elec¬ 
tioneering  campaigns  which  more  clearly,  if  indeed  so 
clearly,  sets  forth  his  relations  to  the  great  working-class 
constituency  as  this  particular  Durham  speech.  In 
that  address  he  distinctly  promulgated  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  had  at  all  a  right  to  challenge  public 
sympathy. 

The  nomination  took  place  on  the  24th  of  July.  Mr. 
Bright  and  his  supporters  first  appeared  at  the  hus¬ 
tings  ;  and  the  cheers  with  which  they  were  greeted 
lasted  for  some  minutes.  His  opponent,  Mr.  Purvis, 
whose  chief  distinction  seems  to  have  been  that  he 
brought  amusement  into  the  contest,  exhibited  singular 
nervousness  in  mounting  the  steps  to  the  hustings,  and 
his  reception  when  there  was  such  as  would  have 
discouraged  a  much  bolder  man.  The  Tory  candidate, 
however — to  his  credit  be  it  said — went  through  his 
uncomfortable  experiences  very  good-humouredly.  Mr. 
Bright  himself  was  in  excellent  form  all  through  the 
proceedings,  enjoying  the  fun  which  was  then  insepar¬ 
able  from  a  nomination  day  at  an  English  election,  and 
even  contributing  to  it  himself. 

Mr.  John  Henderson  proposed,  and  Mr.  William 
Shields  seconded,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bright;  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hays  proposed,  and  Mr.  John  Foster 
seconded,  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Purvis.  Mr.  Bright 
first  addressed  the  assembly,  and  began  by  calling  upon 
the  electors  to  decide  whether  they  would  support  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people  in  general,  or  give 
their  power  and  influence  to  a  class  which  had  already 
far  too  much  power  and  influence  in  the  country.  He 
then  proceeded  to  overhaul  the  opinions  of  his  opponent, 
respecting  which  great  difficulty  of  accurate  knowledge 
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existed.  When  asked,  during  the  delivery  of  his 
addresses,  what  those  opinions  were,  he  referred  the 
electors  to  his  handbills ;  and  on  turning  to  the  hand¬ 
bills,  he  (Mr.  Bright)  found  that  Mr.  Purvis  merely 
engaged  to  support  those  Conservative  principles  which 
had  placed  the  present  Administration  in  power.  In 
fact,  he  might  say  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

“  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known." 

Mr.  Bright  then  went  pn  to  show  what  the  principles 
of  the  Ministry  were,  and  how  their  present  policy 
left  the  working  classes  in  a  condition  of  great  suffer¬ 
ing.  He  also  referred  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
to  the  great  bill  of  the  session,  the  Irish  Arms  Bill. 
Mr.  Bright's  deep  friendliness  and  sympathy  for  the 
Irish  people  were  manifest  in  these  passages  in  his 
Durham  speech,  anticipatory  of  his  later  utterances  : — 

“What  is  the  condition  of  Ireland?  Two  millions  of  her 
children  are  paupers  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  magnificent  island,  with 
a  soil  more  fertile  than  the  country  in  which  we  live — with  a  soil 
capable  of  producing  anything,  and  blessed,  almost  above  every 
other  country,  with  abundance  by  Providence  ;  and  with  a  people 
(though  I  need  not  tell  you  what  the}'’  are)  generous,  warm¬ 
hearted,  intelligent,  honest,  and  virtuous,  and  probably,  at  this 
moment,  more  sober  than  the  people  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  What  do  the  Irish  people  complain  of?  Of  no  employ¬ 
ment,  because  the  Conservative  policy  of  England  has  destroyed 
the  manufactures  of  Ireland.  They  complain  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  as  a  grievance  ;  and  so  it  must  be  admitted  to 
be,  when  only  one  in  ten  of  the  population  belongs  to  the  Church. 
It  is  just  as  unfair  to  have  a  Protestant  establishment  sweeping 
up  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  there,  as  it  would  be  for  a  Romish 
establishment  in  England  to  sweep  op  all  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  of  this  island.  The  people  of  Ireland  also  believe  that 
in  the  administration  of  the  law  they  have  not  impartial  justice 
done  to  them.  They  complain,  moreover,  that  they  are  badly 
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used  by  their  landlords,  and  that  they  are  turned  out  of  their 
cottages.  We  have  seen  it  stated  lately,  by  an  Irishman  who  is 
my  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  not  less  than 
seventy  thousand  persons  have  been  turned  out  in  one  year  in 
Ireland  from  the  cottages  which  they  had  lived  in  from  their 
birth  ;  that  landlords,  to  consolidate  their  farms,  and  drive  away 
the  miserable  people,  had  ejected  them  from  their  cottages — 
forced  them  out,  with  their  wives  and  children,  on  to  the  high¬ 
ways  and  to  the  streets,  having  taken  down  their  cottages — yea, 
driven  a  ploughshare  over  the  homesteads  of  these  unfortunate 
people  ;  and  when  those  people  cry  aloud  to  Government  for 
redress,  that  Government  has  nothing  to  offer  them  but  an  Arms 
Bill.” 

Mr.  Bright  stated  that  his  own  principles  were, 
briefly, — freedom  of  trade,  justice  to  all  classes  of  the 
people,  impartiality  in  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
a  Government  to  protect  and  not  to  oppress,  and  all 
those  principles  which  were  truly  and  really  conserva¬ 
tive  of  all  that  is  worthy  of  conservation  beneath  the 
dominion  of  the  British  Crown.  Then,  in  the  course  of 
an  impassioned  peroration,  occurred  this  passage  : — 

“  I  have  seen  the  freemen  of  your  city  looking  disconsolate  and 
sad.  Their  hands  were  ready  to  labour  ;  their  skill  was  ready  to 
produce  all  that  their  trade  demanded.  They  were  as  honest 
and  as  industrious  as  any  men  in  this  assemblage ;  but  no  man 
hired  them.  They  were  in  a  state  of  involuntary  idleness,  and 
were  driving  fast  to  the  point  of  pauperism.  I  have  seen  their 
wives,  too,  with  three  or  four  children  about  them, — one  in  the 
cradle,  one  at  the  breast.  I  have  seen  their  countenances.  I 
have  seen  the  signs  of  their  sufferings.  I  have  seen  the  emblems 
and  the  symbols  of  affection,  such  as  I  did  not  expect  to  see  in 
this  city.  Aye  !  and  I  have  seen  those  little  children  who,  at 
a  not  distant  day,  will  be  the  men  and  women  of  the  city  of 
Durham — I  have  seen  their  poor  little  wan  faces  and  anxious 
looks,  as  if  the  furrows  of  old  age  were  coming  upon  them  before 
they  had  escaped  from  the  age  of  childhood.  I  have  seen  all 
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this  in  your  city  ;  and  I  have  seen  far  more  than  this  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  from  which  I  come.  You  have  seen,  in  all  probability, 
people  from  my  neighbourhood  walking  your  streets  and  begging 
for  that  bread  which  the  Corn  Law  would  not  allow  them  to 
earn. 


‘  Bread-taxed  weaver  !  let  us  see 
What  hath  bread-tax  done  for  thee, 

And  thy  children,  vilely  led, 

Singing  hymns  for  shameful  bread,, 

Till  the  stones  of  every  street 
Know  their  little  naked  feet.’ 

This  is  what  the  Corn  Law  does  for  the  weavers  of  my  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  for  the  weaver  and  the  artisan  of  yours.  Yes, 
men  of  Durham  !  yes,  freemen  and  electors  !  I  implore  you — on 
my  bended  knees  1  would  ask  you,  for  your  sakes,  not  mine— 
for,  personally,  it  is  not  to  me  the  value  of  this  piece  of  paper 
which  way  the  election  ends  ;  upon  principle,  I  ask  you  to  claim 
for  yourselves  and  for  your  families  the  right  to  have  that  cheap 
and  wholesome  food  which  a  merciful  and  wise  God  has  supplied 
for  both  poor  and  rich,  and  upon  which  they  might  have  been 
happy  and  comfortable  if  His  wise  laws  had  not  been  infringed 
by  human  power  ;  I  ask  you  now,  before  it  be  too  late — now  that 
you  have  an  opportunity — now,  when  your  countrymen,  from  the 
furthest  ends  of  the  empire,  are  turning  anxious  looks  to  the 
accounts  received  from  this  ancient  and  renowned  city  ; — I  ask  you 
on  behalf  of  yourselves  and  your  homes— on  behalf  of  millions 
of  suffering  families — on  behalf  of  the  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity — I  ask  you,  I  implore  you,  to  cast  away  all  party 
feeling — to  come  forward  to  the  poll  to-morrow,  to  register  your 
votes  in  a  cause  on  which,  I  believe,  hangs  tire  salvation  of  our 
common  country,  and  by  which,  if  you  are  but  true  to  it  and  to 
yourselves,  you  will  strike  a  blow  which  may  be  followed  up  by 
many  other  counties,  and  cities,  and  boroughs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  cloud  which  at  this  moment  overhangs  our  social  horizon 
be  swept  away  for  ever.  And  as,  at  this  moment,  those  clouds 
which  soar  above  us  temporarily  obscure  the  rays  of  the  glorious 
sun,  so  the  clouds  which  now  overhang  this  unhappy  country 
shall  Ire  dispelled,  and  the  radiant  beams  of  that  glorious  orb  of 
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commercial  freedom  which  gives  life,  and  health,  and  joy  to  all, 
shall  shine  again  upon  the  people  of  this  country,  and  England 
shall  once  more  be  great,  and  happy,  and  free.” 

Mr.  Bright’s  oratory  afterwards  gathered  in  depth 
and  intensity;  but  he  probably  never  surpassed  this 
speech  in  its  exhibition  of  all  those  qualities  which 
make  an  election  address  truly  powerful — viz.,  pathos, 
humour,  eloquence,  and  that  general  adaptability  of 
the  whole  to  the  audience,  as  regards  its  arguments 
and  appeals,  which  never  fails  of  success. 

When  the  show  of  hands  was  taken,  all  the  assembly, 
with  the  exception  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  people, 
was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bright.  A  poll  was  of  course 
demanded,  and  it  took  place  on  the  following  day. 
The  Tories  put  forth  all  their  efforts,  but  Mr.  Bright 
was  returned  by  a  majority  of  seventy-eight,  the 
numbers  being:  Bright,  488;  Purvis,  410.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate’s  reception  at  the  Town  Hall  was 
most  enthusiastic.  Durham  market-place  was  crowded 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  when  Mr.  Bright  appeared 
outside  on  the  hustings,  the  cheering  and  waving  of 
hats  were  continued  for  several  minutes,  and  seemed 
almost  irrepressible.  The  new  member  returned  thanks, 
affirming  that  that  day’s  poll  would  do  more  to  strike  a 
telling  blow  at  the  Protection,  or  rather  the  plunder  of 
trade,  system  under  which  the  country  had  been  labour¬ 
ing — a  stronger  and  a  deadlier  blow  than  any  election 
which  had  hitherto  taken  place.  He  concluded  by 
quoting  these  spirited  lines  of  Shelley — a  poet  whose 
appreciative  readers  were  at  that  time  very  few  : — 

“  Men  of  England,  heirs  of  glory, 

Heroes  of  unwritten  story, 
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Nurslings  of  one  mighty  mother, 

Hopes  of  her  and  one  another  ! 

Rise,  like  lions  after  slumber, 

In  unvanquishable  number, 

Shake  your  chains  to  earth  like  dew, 

Which  in  sleep  had  fallen  on  you  : 

Ye  are  many — they  are  few.” 

The  election  caused  considerable  excitement  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  it  elevated  greatly  the  hopes  and 
the  courage  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  party. 
Addresses  and  resolutions  of  thanks  poured  in  upon 
the  electors  of  Durham  from  all  parts.  In  Mr.  Bright’s 
native  town  of  Rochdale  the  rejoicing  was  naturally 
great,  but  the  most  important  demonstration  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  election  was  held  in  London,  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  Strand.  It  was  called 
“  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  the  electors  of  the 
city  of  Durham  on  the  recent  victory  they  had  so  nobly 
achieved  for  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  by  returning 
John  Bright,  Esq.,  as  their  representative  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  Although  the  meeting  had  not  been  publicly 
announced  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  no  less 
than  from  six  to  seven  thousand  persons  entered  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  hope  of  being  present,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  whom  were  compelled  to  retire  as 
they  came,  under  the  dispiriting  news  that  the  place 
was  crowded.  The  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  M.P.,  took 
the  chair,  and  in  his  opening  speech  said  that  the 
election  had  rendered  a  double  service  to  the  country. 
It  had  struck  a  blow  at  two  great  causes  of  the  evil 
in  this  country  :  the  abuse  of  property  and  the  abuse 
of  power.  At  the  mention  of  Mr.  Bright’s  name,  the 
whole  audience  rose  to  their  feet,  cheering  loudly  and 
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waving  their  hats.  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Bowring, 
parodying  a  well-known  epigram  upon  Dr.  Goodenough, 
who  was  once  called  upon  to  preach  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  said — and  the  lines  were  received  with 
tumultuous  applause— 

“  ’Tis  meet  enough  and  fit  enough  the  House  should  be 
enlightened, 

For,  sure  enough,  they’re  dull  enough,  and  wanting  to  be 
Brightened  !  ” 

Mr.  Bright  made  an  earnest  speech  on  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  day,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

The  parliamentary  band  of  Free  Traders — which, 
though  small  in  numbers,  was  rapidly  increasing  in 
influence  with  the  country — thus  received  a  strong  and 
valuable  accession.  None  of  those  present  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  28th  of  July,  1843,  and  who  saw  the 
young  representative  for  Durham  appear  at  the  table, 
and  make  the  declaration  prescribed  by  the  Act  for 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  could  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  the  new  member — canvassed  though  his 
advent  had  been — was  destined  to  develop  into  an 
orator  whose  eloquence  paled  not  before  that  of  a  Sheil, 
a  Grattan,  or  a  Canning,  or  before  that  of  his  own 
more  immediate  contemporary  Gladstone. 


CHAPTER  III. 


FIRST  SPEECH  IN  PARLIAMENT— FACTORY 
LEGISLATION,  ETC. 

ITH  every  disposition  to  minimise  the  triumph 


V  V  which  the  League  principles  had  achieved  in 
Durham,  those  journals  which  were  strongly  opposed 
to  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends  found  the  task  impossible. 
Here  was  a  candidate  totally  unknown  in  the  city  three 
months  before  he  wrested  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
monopolists.  Three  or  four  days  preceding  the  election 
even,  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  wrote  from 
Durham  to  the  effect  that  the  seat  might  be  regarded 
as  safe  for  Mr.  Purvis.  Commenting  on  the  moral  of 
the  victory,  a  contemporary  writer  observed,  “  Greater 
than  the  accession  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  an 
additional  advocate  of  freedom  of  trade,  freedom  of 
conscience,  freedom  of  representation,  and  universal 
peace — able,  vigorous,  and  eloquent  though  he  be — 
must  be  the  results  of  John  Bright’s  election.  It  has 
proved  that  a  principle  is  much  more  than  a  name. 
He  has  achieved  a  victory  which  could  not  have  been 
attained  by  any  one  even  of  the  very  elite  of  the  Whig 
aristocracy.  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord 
I  lowick,  would  have  failed  where  the  Rochdale  cotton - 
spinner  was  successful.”  At  the  same  time,  though 
the  cause  was  good,  if  the  advocate  had  been  bad,  the 
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result  might  still  have  been  different.  The  candidate 
must  not  be  robbed  of  his  share  of  the  triumph  ;  the 
electors  of  Durham  were  quite  unable  to  resist  Mr. 
Bright’s  convincing  and  persuasive  eloquence. 

But,  the  seat  being  gained,  interest  now  centred  in 
the  new  member’s  appearance  in  the  House.  Whatever 
be  the  cause,  we  suppose  that  no  member,  even  the 
most  fluent,  ever  yet  rose  for  the  first  time  in  the 
House  of  Commons  without  confessing  to  a  feeling  of 
trepidation.  He  is  conscious  that  he  is  addressing,  not 
only  one  of  the  highest,  but  one  of  the  most  critical, 
assemblies  in  the  world.  Eloquence  at  the  bar  and 
upon  the  platform  is  not  the  same  thing  as  eloquence 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  So,  although  Mr.  Bright 
had  addressed  very  large  audiences  out  of  doors,  it  was 
not  without  diffidence  that  he  rose  to  make  his  maiden 
speech  in  Parliament,  before  the  smallest  audience  he 
had  probably  ever  addressed.  This  was  on  the  7th 
of  August,  during  a  discussion  in  a  very  thin  House  of 
Mr.  Ewart’s  motion  '‘That  it  is  expedient  that  the 
principles  and  suggestions  contained  in  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  import  Duties  Commission  of  session 
1840  be  carried  into  general  effect  ;  and  that  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  country  require  further  and 
more  effectual  relief  by  the  removal  or  reduction  of 
duties  which  press  upon  the  raw  material  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  on  articles  of  interchange  with  foreign 
nations,  as  well  as  on  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the 
people.” 

Mr.  Bright  began  by  expressing  his  reluctance  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House,  especially  so  soon  after 
he  had  taken  his  seat  there,  but  the  strong  interest 
•he  felt  in  the  question  and  the  duty  he  owed  to  his 
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constituents  called  upon  him  for  the  expression  of  his 
opinion.  He  then  went  on  to  complain  that  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  there  had  been  too  much  reliance 
upon  the  miserable  system  of  Protection.  He  avowed 
his  own  opinions,  pleading  for  the  total  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Law,  and  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  perfect 
freedom  of  trade.  “Crime,”  he  said,  “has  often  veiled 
itself  under  the  name  of  virtue,  but  of  all  the  crimes 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  the  true  interests  of  man 
none  has  ever  existed  more  odious  and  more  destructive 
than  that  which  has  assumed  the  amiable  term  of 
Protection.”  Having  lost  his  nervousness,  Mr.  Bright 
proceeded  to  beard  the  Treasury  bench  all  round ;  then 
he  went  on  to  remark  that  this  question  was  simply 
one  of  rent ;  and  was  rent  a  property  more  sacred 
than  any  other  ?  To  him  the  property  in  labour  was  a 
more  sacred  property  than  any  right  to  the  soil  could 
ever  be.  Why  was  it  that  the  past  four  years  had 
been  years  of  suffering  ?  Because  the  protection  given 
to  one  description  of  property  prevented  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  another  description  of  property  to  the  relief  of 
the  wants  of  the  country.  Seeing  the  extreme  dis¬ 
content  existing  among  the  great  body  of  the  working 
classes,  he  put  it  to  any  gentleman  enamoured  of  the 
Corn  Law,  What  was  it  to  which  we  were  hastening  ? 
As  regarded  the  Irish  question,  the  great  difficulty  was 
how  to  give  employment,  and  wages,  and  food  to  the 
two  millions  of  paupers  in  Ireland.  “It  is  no  petty 
legislation  that  can  do  this,  no  bringing  in  bills  for  the 
recovery  of  small  debts,  and  making  a  boast  of  measures 
such  as  that.  Landowners  have  been  our  law-makers, 
and  yet  everywhere  there  is  suffering,  and  the  land- 
owners  are  everywhere  charged  with  the  mischief. 
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You  have  been  sowing  curses,  and  you  now  wonder 
that  curses  have  grown.” 

Mr.  Bright  concluded  his  first  speech  with  this  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone : — 

“  I  am  surprised  at  the  course  pursued  by  the  right  hon. 
baronet.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him,  not  the  Minister  of  the 
Queen  merely,  but  the  Minister  of  the  people  also,  I  should 
rejoice  to  see  him  disconnect  himself  from  the  party  whose 
principles  he  declares  to  be  unsound.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
him  bearing  in  mind  the  source  from  which  he  has  sprung,  the 
source  of  his  power  and  wealth,  as  it  is  the  source  of  much  of 
the  power,  and  wealth,  and  greatness  of  this  empire.  He  may 
have  a  laudable  ambition,  he  may  seek  renown,  but  no  man  can 
be  truly  great  who  is  content  to  serve  an  oligarchy  who  regard 
no  interest  but  their  own,  and  whose  legislation  proves  that  they 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen.  I  live  in  the  manufacturing  districts  ;  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  population  ;  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  when  I  view  the  disregard  with  which 
they  are  treated  by  this  House,  that  the  dangers  which  impend 
are  greater  than  those  which  now  surround  us.  I  can  assure 
the  right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  his 
flimsy  excuses  will  not  avail  him  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 
He  knows  what  is  right,  and  he  refuses  to  do  it ;  and  whether 
the  session  be  at  the  beginning  or  near  its  close,  it  is  his  duty 
to  propose  measures  of  relief  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
That  this  is  not  the  time  is  an  excuse  which  is  as  untrue  as  it  is 
insulting.  When  will  the  time  come?  Will  monopoly  resign 
its  hold  of  the  subsistence  of  the  people  ?  ‘  Can  the  Ethiopian 

change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?’  The  Government 
knows  what  is  right,  the  people  demand  it  to  be  done  ;  and  the 
Ministry  who  refuse  to  act  incur  an  awful  responsibility.  I  have 
been  anxious  thus  briefly  to  express  my  opinions  ; — I  grieve  that 
the  country  should  be  thus  trifled  with,  and  that  it  should  have 
grounds  for  despairing  of  relief  from  this  House.  Nothing  but 
danger  can  come  from  persisting  in  our  present  policy.” 

The  motion  for  which  Mr.  Bright  spoke  was  lost  by 
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52  to  25.  The  hon.  member’s  address  excited  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  and  it  was  admitted  to  have  many 
telling  points.  One  who  was  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  time  observed  that  "  as  a  speaker  Mr.  Bright  is 
far  superior  to  many  who  are  listened  to  in  that 
assembly ;  but  those  who  know  the  constitution  of  the 
House  know  also  the  great  influence  of  station,  name, 
and  wealth,  and  how  much  dulness  will  be  tolerated 
from  one  of  a  good  family.  Mr.  Bright  is  about  the 
middle  size,  rather  firmly  and  squarely  built,  with  a  fair, 
clear  complexion,  and  an  intelligent  and  pleasing 
expression  of  countenance.  His  voice  is  good,  his 
enunciation  distinct,  and  his  delivery  free  from  any 
unpleasant  peculiarity  or  mannerism.  He  is  young, 
and  has  apparently  a  long  career  before  him.  His 
dress  is  rather  more  recherche  than  that  of  the  Friends 
of  a  generation  back,  differing  but  slightly  from  the 
ordinary  costume  of  the  day.”  Mr.  Bright’s  earnest¬ 
ness  and  energy  were  proverbial,  and  it  speedily 
became  apparent  that  whatever  might  have  been  the 
case  as  regarded  the  past,  in  the  future  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  Durham  would  be  no  dead  letter. 

The  Government,  too,  had  acquired  another  sleepless 
critic — though  that  was  an  acquisition  for  which  they 
were  not  anxious.  A  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  his 
maiden  speech,  and  just  before  the  prorogation,  Mr. 
Bright  again  addressed  the  House  and  put  in  a  stirring 
if  indirect  plea  for  the  Anti-Corn  Law  cause.  The 
hon.  member  supported  a  motion  for  the  rejection  of 
the  Chelsea  Out-pensioners  Bill — a  measure  which 
rendered  old  veterans  liable  to  be  called  on  to  serve 
again,  or  to  lose  the  pensions  which  they  had  been 
awarded  for  long  service.  He  began  by  combating  the 
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assertion  of  the  War  Secretary  (Sir  H.  Hardinge)  that 
a  standing  army  was  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards 
of  constitutional  freedom,  and  said  he  trusted  so  mon¬ 
strous  a  doctrine  would  never  again  be  uttered.  He 
read  a  letter  showing  that  the  bill  before  the  House 
was  not  regarded  favourably  by  the  pensioners.  The 
circumstances  of  the  manufacturing  districts  were  put 
forward  as  a  reason  for  demanding  the  passing  of  this 
bill.  But  “  the  question  was,  Should  they  grant  to  the 
Government  greater  powers  of  repression  whilst  that 
Government  refused  all  redress  of  the  heavy  grievances 
of  the  people  ?  ”  Mr.  Bright  then  detailed  the  sufferings 
which  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
added,  “  The  distress  exists  still ;  the  laws  which 
destroyed  the  trade  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population 
exist  still ;  and  what  do  the  Government  now  propose  ? 
To  do  tardy  justice  ?  To  remove  the  restrictions  ?  To 
let  the  people  work  who  want  to  work,  and  who  would 
have  work  if  the  law  did  not  prevent  it  ?  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  There  is  no  sign  of  repentance  on  the  part 
of  the  Ministers  :  justice  and  relief  are  asked  for,  and 
the  people  are  answered  by  a  bill  to  raise  a  new  body 
of  military  to  keep  the  discontent  of  the  suffering  and 
the  oppressed  from  becoming  dangerous  to  hon. 
members  opposite.” 

Early  in  the  session  of  1844,  attention  was  directed 
to  the  condition  of  our  commercial  relations  with  the 
Brazils,  and  Mr.  Labouchere  moved  an  address  to  Her 
Majesty  praying  her  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might 
prove  best  calculated  to  maintain  and  improve  those 
relations.  Mr.  Gladstone  opposed  the  motion,  on  the 
ground  of  its  embarrassing  nature,  while  he  admitted 
the  great  importance  of  our  trade  with  the  Brazils. 
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Mr.  Bright  spoke  upon  the  motion,  and  declared  that 
he  could  only  express  disgust  and  amazement  at  the 
manner  in  which  noble  lords  and  hon.  gentlemen 
spoke  of  the  Africans  in  the  Brazils,  while  entirely 
overlooking  the  famishing  population  in  their  own 
manufacturing  counties  and  agricultural  districts.  They 
had  already  almost  an  open  market  with  the  Brazils, 
and  yet  our  trade  with  that  country  for  many  years 
past  had  been  diminishing.  The  benefit  of  the  existing 
treaty  had  been  destroyed  by  sacrificing  the  national 
good  to  class  and  selfish  interests.  As  regarded  the 
sugar  supply,  the  West  India  planters  derived  the 
same  advantage  from  that  monopoly  which  the  landed 
proprietors  of  England  sought  from  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  Government  knew  that  this  was  merely  a  question 
of  self-interest,  and  the  country  knew  it  too.  But  they 
might  depend  upon  it  there  was  intelligence  and  virtue 
enough  in  the  country  to  put  an  end,  not  only  to  this, 
but  to  every  other  monopoly  by  wThich  the  people  were 
suffering.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  evaded  the  real  question 
at  issue.  The  monopolists,  whether  Whigs  or  Tories, 
all  hung  together.  They  were  then  discussing  the 
question  of  sugar,  but  it  was  the  same  interest,  whether 
corn,  sugar,  or  timber.  Referring  to  the  prevalent 
distress,  Mr.  Bright  said  that  no  state  of  agricultural 
prosperity  ever  yet  maintained  the  revenue  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  unless  the  Government  regarded  those 
districts  with  a  more  favourable  feeling,  he  could  tell 
them  that  consequences  would  some  day  come  for 
which  they  would  have  received  but  a  small  compensa¬ 
tion  from  the  Corn  Law  or  the  Sugar  Law.  With 
upwards  of  two  millions  of  paupers  in  Ireland,  with  a 
million  paupers  in  England  and  Wales,  and  with  an 
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enormous  mass  of  poverty  in  Scotland,  it  was  astonish¬ 
ing  that  a  Government  which  professed  to  feel  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  would  aggravate,  instead  of 
seeking  to  alleviate,  those  sufferings,  by  still  further 
depressing  that  trade  which  could  alone  afford  them 
employment.  There  voted  for  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
motion,  132;  against,  205  ;  so  that  the  Government 
had  a  majority  of  73. 

We  shall  pass  over  at  present  Mr.  Bright’s  early 
speeches  in  the  House  connected  directly  with  the 
Corn  Laws,  reserving  them  for  another  chapter,  and 
deal  here  only  with  miscellaneous  questions.  Of  these 
latter  questions,  one  of  the  most  important  related  to 
the  hours  of  factory  labour — a  subject  discussed  at 
length  and  with  much  warmth  in  the  session  of  1844. 
It  gave  rise  to  considerable  misunderstanding  between 
Mr.  Bright  and  Lord  Ashley — afterwards  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  a  nobleman  imbued  with  true  feelings  of 
philanthropy,  though  these  feelings  may  not  always 
have  been  under  the  control  of  the  highest  wisdom. 
The  working  classes  were  largely  indebted  both  to 
Mr.  Bright  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  arose  between  them,  culminating  in  more 
than  one  passage  of  arms,  was  naturally  therefore 
viewed  with  regret.  We  turn  to  these  debates  now 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  Mr.  Bright’s  true  position 
in  regard  to  factory  legislation,  and  of  disentangling 
it  from  that  which  is  frequently  assigned  to  him. 

So  much  by  way  of  preliminary.  Sir  James  Graham 
having  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Government  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Labour  in 
Factories,  Lord  Ashley  proposed,  in  committee,  the 
following  amendment  to  Clause  2;  “  I  hat  the  word 
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‘  night  ’  shall  be  taken  to  mean  from  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening  to  six  o’clock  in  the  following  morning ;  and 
the  word  ‘  meal-time  ’  shall  be  taken  to  mean  an  interval 
of  cessation  from  work  for  the  purpose  of  rest  and 
refreshment,  at  the  rate  of  two  hours  a  day,  with  a 
view  to  effect  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  ten 
in  the  day.”  The  noble  mover  dwelt  upon  the  physical 
and  moral  evils  attending  the  factory  system,  and 
asked  “  in  behalf  of  the  poor  a  time  to  live  and  a  time 
to  die, — a  time  for  the  duties  of  life  and  a  time  for  its 
comforts.” 

Mr.  Bright  rose  during  the  debate  and  delivered  a 
lengthy  and  important  speech.  He  complained  in  the 
outset  that  Lord  Ashley  had  taken  a  most  unfair  and 
most  unjust  view  of  the  question,  and  one  which  the 
reports  of  the  factory  inspectors  did  not  corroborate. 
This  the  hon.  member  illustrated  by  extracts  referring 
tD  the  comparatively  healthy  condition  of  the  workers 
in  factories.  It  was  also  proved  in  evidence  of  the 
Factory  Commission  that  the  height  of  boys  and  girls 
employed  in  agriculture,  while  exceeding  that  of  those 
employed  in  mines,  showed  no  sensible  difference  from 
that  of  those  employed  in  mills.  There  was  hardly  a 
complaint  made  by  Lord  Ashley  against  the  manufac¬ 
turing  towns  of  the  North  which  might  not  be  equally 
well  alleged  against  London  or  Birmingham.  He  cited 
cases  to  prove  that  the  labour  of  the  London  milliners 
and  dressmakers  during  the  season  wras  much  worse  than 
the  severest  toil  in  any  of  the  factories.  Besides  pro¬ 
longed  hours,  there  was  also  such  a  thing  as  starving 
to  death.  Let  not  the  House  suppose  that  if  they 
passed  the  clause  before  them  they  would  do  more 
than  plaster  over  the  sores  which  their  own  most 
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unjust  legislation  had  created,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  renovate  the  constitution  and  going  to  the  root  of 
the  disease,  which  was  well  known  to  the  Queen’s 
Ministers  and  hon.  members.  Mr.  Bright  further 
denied  the  truth  of  the  terrible  picture  of  the  loss  of 
limbs  and  of  life  in  the  factories.  Amongst  the  cases 
adduced  to  prove  this  was  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Ashton, 
a  large  manufacturer  and  employer  of  labour.  From 
1819  to  1830  he  employed  400  hands;  from  1830  to 
1835,  900  hands  ;  from  1835  to  1844,  1,200  hands  ;  and 
yet  amongst  all  these  no  fatal  accident  had  occurred 
during  the  whole  of  the  period.  Cases  of  accident 
taken  into  the  infirmaries  were  frequently  described  as 
happening  to  factory  hands  when  it  was  not  so.  There 
were  far  more  fatal  accidents  amongst  carters  than 
from  all  the  factories  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was 
merely  trifling  with  legislation  to  establish  a  public 
prosecutor,  as  was  intended  by  this  bill.  As  to 
alleged  cruelties,  the  Factory  Commissioners  in  their 
Report  stated  that  to  the  charge  of  cruelty  brought 
against  mill-owners  they  could  give  the  most  decided 
and  unqualified  denial.  The  high  rate  of  wages 
amongst  the  operatives  rendered  them  independent  and 
able  to  resist  aggression.  The  Report  further  stated 
that  “  as  to  the  immorality  said  to  be  engendered  by 
the  factory  system,  the  whole  current  of  testimony  goes 
to  show  that  the  charges  made  against  cotton  factories 
on  this  head  are  calumnies.” 

Mr.  Bright  then  contrasted  the  condition  of  the  opera¬ 
tives  with  that  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  greatly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Yet  he  did  not  deny 
the  sufferings  and  the  wrongs  of  the  manufacturing 
population,  What  he  contended  was,  that  as  respected 
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the  remuneration  for  labour,  the  state  of  society,  and 
the  general  comfort  of  the  population,  the  cotton 
districts  might  stand  a  comparison  with  any  other  in 
the  kingdom.  He  replied  to  the  statement  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  females  employed  in  mills  were 
married,  by  producing  statistics  which  proved  the  very 
reverse.  In  announcing  that  he  should  vote  against 
Lord  Ashley’s  proposition  because  it  was  impracticable, 
and  because  under  the  present  oppressive  legislation 
it  would  make  all  past  injustice  only  more  intolerable, 
the  speaker  further  said  :  “  The  people  ask  for  freedom 
for  their  industry,  for  the  removal  of  the  shackles  on 
their  trade ;  you  deny  it  to  them,  and  then  forbid 
them  to  labour,  as  if  working  less  would  give  them 
more  food,  whilst  your  monopoly  laws  make  food 
scarce  and  dear.  Give  them  liberty  to  work,  give  them 
the  market  of  the  world  for  their  produce,  give  them 
the  power  to  live  comfortably,  and  increasing  means 
and  increasing  intelligence  will  speedily  render  them 
independent  enough  and  wise  enough  to  bring  the 
duration  of  labour  to  that  point  at  which  life  shall 
be  passed  with  less  of  irksome  toil  of  every  kind,  and 
more  of  recreation  and  enjoyment." 

Mr.  Bright’s  speech  had  a  dramatic  and  personal 
conclusion.  He  was  compelled  to  make  an  expose  of 
the  sources  from  whence  Lord  Ashley  had  drawn  his 
information  in  order  to  show  how  utterly  untrustworthy 
that  information  was.  He  therefore  told  the  noble 
lord  that  he  had  been  grossly  imposed  upon,  and  that 
he  would  never  obtain  credit  for  his  statements  unless 
he  could  obtain  them  from  more  honest  characters  than 
those  he  had  hitherto  employed.  One  of  these  indi¬ 
viduals,  named  Dodd,  had  published  many  statements 
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respecting  the  manufactories  in  the  North,  some  of 
which  were  wholly  false,  and  most  of  which  were 
grossly  and  malignantly  exaggerated.  Mr.  Bright's 
revelations  caused  considerable  sensation  in  the  House, 
and  led  to  an  altercation  between  the  hon.  member 
and  Lord  Ashley.  Ultimately  his  lordship  admitted 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  with  that  the  incident 
closed. 

Lord  Ashley’s  motion  was  carried  by  179  to  170; 
and  the  amendment  came  on  at  a  later  stage  in  a  more 
substantive  form.  He  now  moved  to  substitute  “  ten  ” 
for  “  twelve  ”  as  the  hours  of  labour,  but  was  defeated 
on  this  occasion  by  a  majority  of  seven,  in  a  House 
composed  of  nearly  four  hundred  members.  Sir  James 
Graham  withdrew  the  bill,  and  introduced  another  in 
its  stead.  A  prolonged  discussion  took  place  on  the 
third  reading,  when  Lord  Ashley  again  proposed  to 
limit  the  hours  of  labour,  but  he  was  defeated  by  297  to 
[59.  This  question  was  much  misrepresented,  and  Mr. 
Bright  indicated  what  he  considered  to  be  the  true 
remedy  when  he  demanded  Free  Trade.  In  that  was 
to  be  found  the  secret  of  cheaper  food,  higher  wages, 
and  fewer  hours  of  labour. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  session — the  27th  of  February 
— Mr.  Bright  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Game 
Laws.  In  doing  so,  he  enlarged  upon  the  enormous 
number  of  offences,  conflicts,  and  outrages  which 
resulted  from  these  laws,  and  recounted  the  previous 
committees  which  had  sat  on  this  question.  Besides 
the  great  injury  inflicted  upon  farmers  generally  by  the 
preservation  of  game,  it  was  notorious  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  grain  by  game  throughout  the  country  was 
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enormous,  and  far  beyond  that  usually  supposed. 
Even  the  fear  of  Free  Trade  which  prevailed  amongst 
farmers  would  be  mitigated  if  they  knew  that  game¬ 
preserving  was  at  the  same  time  to  come  to  an  end. 
Mr.  Bright  brought  forward  many  cases  to  show  the 
cruel  hardship  and  injustice  to  which  the  Game  Laws 
gave  rise.  Sir  James  Graham,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  the  members  of  which  were  eventually 
nominated. 

Another  subject  which  excited  great  public  interest 
came  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of 
1845,  viz.,  the  question  of  the  Maynooth  grant.  On 
the  3rd  of  April,  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  a  resolution 
for  the  improvement  of  Maynooth  College,  fixing  the 
grant  at  £26,000  per  annum.  It  was  held  by  some 
that  the  measure  would  justify  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  this  Lord  John  Russell 
described  as  a  larger,  more  liberal,  and  more  statesman¬ 
like  measure.  The  grant  was  objected  to  by  others  on 
theological  grounds,  while  a  third  party  saw  in  it  a 
step  towards  endowing  another  Church  Establishment 
in  Ireland.  The  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  216  votes 
to  114,  and  the  bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first 
time.  On  the  second  reading,  the  most  protracted 
debate  of  the  session  ensued,  lasting  through  six 
nights. 

Mr.  Bright  opposed  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  an 
institution  purely  ecclesiastical  was  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  public  taxes.  His  attitude  was  intelligible 
enough,  being  that  of  one  opposed  to  State  endowments 
of  religion  altogether.  He  was  anxious,  however,  to 
make  an  explanation  with  regard  to  the  principle  on 
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which  he  should  give  his  vote ;  and  as  the  matter  was 
one  of  very  great  importance,  we  shall  give  the  chief 
points  of  his  speech.  He  held  that  there  was  no 
argument  used  in  defence  of  the  measure  which  would 
not  be  just  as  valid  for  the  defence  of  further  measures, 
not  for  payment  of  the  Catholic  priests  of  Maynooth 
only,  but  for  the  payment  of  all  the  priests  in  Ireland 
or  in  England.  If  the  principle  were  conceded  now, 
ten  or  twenty  years  hence  some  Prime  Minister  might 
stand  up  and  state  that  in  1795  the  principle  was 
conceded,  and  that  in  1845  that  concession — or  rather 
that  principle — was  again  sanctioned  ;  and  then,  arguing 
from  the  two  cases,  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate 
that  it  was  no  violation  of  principle  whatever  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  Church  in  Ireland,  and  add  thereby  to  the 
monstrous  evils  which  exist  there  now  from  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  one  in  connection  with  the  State.  He 
asserted  that  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  was  at  the 
root  of  the  evils  of  that  country.  The  Irish  Catholics 
would  rather  see  that  foul  blot  wiped  out  than  receive 
collateral  endowment.  There  was  Protestant  ascend¬ 
ency  through  everything  in  Ireland.  The  object  now 
was  to  tame  the  priests  of  Ireland  so  that  they  should 
not  tell  of  the  wrongs  of  the  people.  For  himself,  he 
should  oppose  the  bill  at  every  stage,  simply  on  the 
ground  that  endowment  was  most  unjust  and  injurious 
to  the  country.  In  conclusion,  the  hon.  member 
said, — 

“When  I  look  back  to  the  history  of  this  country,  and  consider 
its  present  condition,  I  must  say  that  all  that  the  people  possess 
of  liberty  has  come,  not  through  the  portals  of  the  cathedrals 
and  the  parish  churches,  but  from  the  conventicles,  which  are 
despised  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  When  I  know  that  if  a 
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good  measure  is  to  be  carried  in  this  House,  it  must  be  by  men 
who  are  sent  hither  by  the  Nonconformists  of  Great  Britain, — 
when  I  read  and  see  that  the  past  and  present  State  alliance 
with  religion  is  hostile  to  religious  liberty,  preventing  all  growth 
and  nearly  destroying  all  vitality  in  religion  itself, — then  I  shall 
hold  myself  to  have  read,  thought,  and  lived  in  vain,  if  I  vote  for 
a  measure  which  in  the  smallest  degree  shall  give  any  further 
power  or  life  to  the  principle  of  State  endowment ;  and,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  I  will  only  exhort  the  Dissenters  of  England  to  act  in 
the  same  way,  and  to  stand  upon  their  own  great,  pure,  and 
unassailable  principle ;  for  if  they  stand  by  it  manfully,  and 
work  for  it  vigorously,  the  time  may  come— nay,  it  will  come — 
when  that  principle  will  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
country.” 

The  second  reading  was  carried  by  323  votes  to  176. 
The  division  list  was  a  curious  one.  In  the  majority 
were  Mr.  Bright’s  intimate  friends,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Villiers,  with  Lord  John 
Russell,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  other  Liberals,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  many  fellow-Conserva- 
tives.  Mr.  Bright  was  in  equally  strange  company  in 
the  minority,  which  included  immovable  Conservatives 
of  the  Newdigate  type,  though  there  were  also  with 
him  staunch  Liberals  and  Nonconformists.  One  of  the 
minority  tellers  was  none  other  than  Lord  Ashley,  Mr. 
Bright’s  opponent  of  the  year  before  in  another  field. 

Another  division  took  place  on  the  order  for  going 
into  committee,  and  a  further  one  on  the  motion  for 
bringing  up  the  report,  but  the  Government  had  large 
majorities ;  and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  was 
carried  by  317  to  184  votes.  Even  on  the  question 
that  the  bill  do  pass,  it  was  once  more  contested,  and 
a  division  taken.  The  measure  subsequently  passed 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  after  great  debate,  and 
became  law. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  the  whole  period  in 
which  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  were  in  the  House 
of  Commons  together  there  were  only  two  occasions 
on  which  they  were  found  in  different  division  lobbies. 
One  of  these  we  have  referred  to  above,  and  the  other 
was  in  the  division  which  took  place  in  connection  with 
the  expenditure  over  the  South  Kensington  scheme. 
The  project  was  one  in  which  the  Prince  Consort  took 
a  deep  interest,  and  Mr.  Cobden,  having  been  one  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
associated  with  the  Prince,  did  not  wish  to  separate 
himself  from  him  in  this  matter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


1  HE  BATTLE  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

E  shall  now  briefly  trace  the  course  of  that 


V  V  movement  which,  beginning  in  very  humble 
guise,  and  subject  in  its  early  stages  to  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  the  supporters  of  Protection,  at  last 
became  so  influential  that  it  wrung  from  Parliament 
legislation  destructive  of  a  great  and  powerful  mono¬ 
poly.  Of  all  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  equal  magnitude, 
the  wisdom  of  that  which  abolished  the  Corn  Laws 
has  been  the  least  seriously  challenged. 

Early  in  the  century,  and  as  one  result  of  the  war 
with  France,  the  working  classes  of  England  suffered 
great  privations.  Taxation  was  abnormally  heavy,  and 
food  exceedingly  dear.  In  the  year  1801  wheat  stood 
at  115s.  1  id.  per  quarter,  and  for  the  following  seven¬ 
teen  years  it  averaged  84s.  On  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  declaration  of  peace,  the  ports  were 
once  more  thrown  open.  The  agricultural  classes,  how¬ 
ever,  now  became  alarmed,  and  appealed  to  Parliament 
for  protection.  The  result  was  that  in  1815  Parliament 
— composed  chiefly  of  landlords — passed  the  Corn 
Law,  an  Act  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  wheat, 
except  under  an  enormous  duty,  until  the  price  of 
home-grown  reached  80s.  per  quarter.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  legislation  was  to  raise  the  price  of  food 
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to  almost  as  high  a  figure  as  it  had  before  attained. 
In  1816  corn  reached  103s.  yd.  per  quarter,  and  in 
1817  1 1 2s.  8 d.  Great  discontent  was  caused  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  riots  occurred  in  many  places. 
The  oppressive  impost  was  further  aggravated  by  heavy 
Customs  and  Excise  duties,  which  were  especially 
and  severely  felt  in  Lancashire;  and  in  1820  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  established, 
with  the  object  of  discussing  the  grievances  of  the 
trading  classes  in  that  city,  and  appealing  to  Parliament 
for  relief. 

The  effects  of  the  Corn  Law  monopoly  were  thus 
periodically  but  painfully  felt  from  the  second  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  those  who  desired  to 
see  beneficial  changes  effected  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  directions  felt  that  the  matter  was  hopeless 
unless  the  necessary  preliminary  step  could  be  first 
obtained  of  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons.  With 
this  accomplished,  religious,  social,  and  other  reforms 
might  be  expected  to  follow.  All  energies  were  there¬ 
fore  bent  towards  securing  a  large  measure  of  Reform, 
the  result  being  the  great  Act  of  1832.  Manchester 
having  now  become  enfranchised,  that  city,  from  the 
great  number  of  anti-Protectionists  in  her  midst,  began 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  opposition  to  the  Corn  Laws. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1833,  an  effort  was  made  to 
enlist  the  support  of  Parliament  against  the  Corn  Laws, 
when  Mr.  Whitmore  moved  that,  instead  of  producing 
equality  of  prices,  and  thereby  a  permanent  good,  they 
had  produced  a  contrary  effect,  and  tended  injuriously 
to  cramp  trade.  Lord  Althorp,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  deprecated  agitating  the  question  at  that 
moment,  when  they  would  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
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setting  it  at  rest,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  other  busi¬ 
ness  before  Parliament.  The  Ministerial  plea  was 
accepted,  and  the  matter  was  shelved  for  that  session. 
The  “  not-the-time  ”  plea  has  always  been  a  favourite 
and  potent  argument  with  statesmen  when  they  have 
desired  to  stave  off  legislation  upon  some  pressing 
question.  But  the  people  wene  not  allowed  to  slumber 
over  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Amongst  the 
energetic  denouncers  of  these  laws  was  Mr.  Archibald 
Prentice,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Manchester  Times , 
who  wrote,  “  There  ought  to  be  a  systematic  opposition 
to  the  continuance  of  the  bread  tax.  Let  half  a  dozen 
persons  in  each  of  the  surrounding  towns  meet  together, 
and  resolve  to  agitate  the  question  in  public  meetings. 
The  matter  only  needs  a  beginning.”  Manchester  did 
indeed  say  something  on  the  topic,  by  a  public  meeting 
held  early  in  1834,  attended  by  several  members  of 
Parliament  and  other  influential  gentlemen.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  how 
the  cause  of  Corn  Law  repeal  might  best  be  forwarded, 
but  at  that  time  nothing  could  be  done.  The  people 
had  scarcely  as  yet  begun  to  be  educated  on  this 
question. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  a  motion  was  brought 
forward  for  a  committee  with  the  view  of  substituting 
a  fixed  duty  on  corn  in  lieu  of  the  fluctuating  scale. 
The  landowners  were  at  once  up  in  arms.  Mr.  Feargus 
O’Connor  said  the  ruin  of  Ireland  would  follow  the 
admission  of  corn  duty  free  ;  but  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson 
(though  unsupported  by  his  colleagues)  took  a  larger 
and  prophetic  view  of  the  subject  when  he  said,  “  Let 
them  wait  until  one  of  those  fluctuations  should,  under 
Providence,  occur  through  a  failure  of  the  harvest  in 
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France,  and  then  a  change  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be 
called  for  in  much  less  respectful  language  than  he 
should  ever  wish  to  hear  addressed  to  that  House.” 
Mr.  Hume’s  motion,  however,  was  negatived  by  313 
to  155  votes.  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Corn  Law  Rhymer, 
in  a  stirring  address  to  the  people  of  England,  called 
upon  the  masses  to  repudiate  at  once  and  for  ever  the 
idea  of  a  fixed  duty,  which  he  described  as  a  “  graduated 
iniquity.”  He  strongly  advocated  a  union  of  all  the 
great  towns.  “  Put  not  in  the  banns  for  a  new  marriage 
of  reptile-spawning  fraud  and  time ;  but  with  the 
word  Restitution,  pronounced  in  thunder,  startle  your 
oppressors  from  their  hideous  dream  of  injustice  and  ruin 
made  permanent.”  As  trade  was  tolerably  good,  and 
the  pinch  of  poverty  was  not  felt,  this  appeal,  and 
others  like  it,  failed  to  have  any  appreciable  effect. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1834  the  Whig  Ministry 
was  dismissed,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  installed  as  Premier. 
But  early  in  the  following  year  the  Whigs  once  more 
returned  to  office,  and  the  Corn  Law  repealers  saw 
their  cause  pushed  still  further  back  by  the  plentiful 
supply  of  corn  there  was  in  the  country,  which  led  to 
a  demand  from  the  agricultural  members  for  an  increased 
protection  rather  than  no  protection  at  all. 

The  year  1835  also  witnessed  an  abundant  harvest; 
and  with  wheat  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  bushel, 
there  was  little  desire  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  an 
unjust  law — a  law  which  operated  with  terribly  injurious 
force  in  periods  of  deficient  harvests.  At  this  time,  Mr. 
Prentice  printed  in  the  columns  of  the  Manchester  Times 
several  well-written  letters  from  an  unknown  corre¬ 
spondent.  From  these  letters  he  concluded  that  there 
was  a  new  man  rising  up,  who,  if  he  held  a  station 
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that  would  enable  him  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs, 
would  exert  a  widely  beneficial  influence  amongst  the 
people.  Shortly  afterwards  a  pamphlet  was  published 
entitled  England ,  Ireland ,  and  America.  A  copy  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Prentice,  “  from  the  author,”  and  the  hand¬ 
writing  showed  it  to  be  by  his  anonymous  correspondent. 
It  was  further  revealed  that  the  writer  was  Richard 
Cobden.  The  meeting  of  the  two  men  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  historian  of  the  League  :  “  I  found  a  man 
who  could  enlighten  by  his  knowledge,  counsel  by  his 
prudence,  and  conciliate  by  his  temper  and  manners, 
and  who,  if  he  found  his  way  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  secure  its  respectful  attention  ;  but  I 
had  been  an  actor  amongst  men  who,  from  1812  to 
1832,  had  fought  in  the  rough  battle  for  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  I  missed,  in  the  unassuming  gentleman 
before  me,  not  the  energy,  but  the  apparent  hardihood 
and  dash,  which  I  had,  forgetting  the  change  of  times, 
believed  to  be  requisites  to  the  success  of  a  popular 
leader.  In  after-years,  and  when,  having  attained 
great  platform  popularity,  he  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  when  men  sneered  and 
said  he  would  soon  find  his  level  there,  as  other  mob 
orators  had  done,  I  ventured  to  say  that  he  would  be 
in  his  proper  vocation  there,  and  that  his  level  would 
be  amongst  the  first  men  in  the  House.”  *  In  his 
pamphlet,  Cobden  strongly  advocated  the  doctrine  of 
F  ree  'I  rade  and  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other 
States.  I  he  brochure  was  circulated  by  tens  of  thou- 

*  History  of  the.  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  By  Archibald  Prentice, 
one  of  its  Executive  Council,  author  of  Historical  Sketches  of  Man¬ 
chester,  etc,  To  this  work,  and  to  the  League  newspaper,  I  have 
lrequently  recurred  in  the  preparation  of  thq  ensuing  sketch  of  thq 
Free  Jr^de  jnpveipent. 
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sands.  Amongst  other  forcible  means  employed  for 
rousing  public  opinion  on  the  question  were  Colonel 
Thompson’s  Catechism  of  the  Corn  Law ,  Cobden’s 
Russophobia,  and  numerous  articles  in  the  Westminster 
Review  and  various  other  periodicals  and  newspapers. 

At  length,  in  1837,  the  time  was  ripe  for  systematic 
effort,  an  impetus  having  been  furnished  by  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  corn,  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
the  money  market,  and  the  failure  of  certain  banks. 
Accordingly,  an  Anti-Corn-Law  Association  was  formed 
in  London,  and  on  the  Committee  were  the  following 
members  of  Parliament  :  Messrs.  Joseph  Brotherton,  J. 
Silk  Buckingham,  J.  Blackburne,  W.  Clay,  P.  Chalmers, 
T.  S.  Duncombe,  H.  Elphinstone,  W.  Ewart,  George 
Grote,  D.  W.  Harvey,  B.  Hawes,  Joseph  Hume,  J.  T. 
Leader,  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  J.  Pattison,  R.  Potter,  J. 
A.  Roebuck,  J.  Scholefield,  Col.  Thompson,  C.  A.  Talk, 
T.  Wakley,  and  R.  Wallace.  Amongst  other  members 
of  the  Committee  were  Mr.  John  Marshall,  Mr.  Archi¬ 
bald  Prentice,  Mr.  Laman  Blanchard,  Mr.  William 
Tait,  and  the  three  popular  writers  and  poets  Thomas 
Campbell,  Ebenezer  Elliott,  and  William  Howitt.  In 
the  following  March,  Mr.  Clay  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  duty  of  ten  shillings 
a  quarter  on  wheat.  There  voted  for  the  motion  89, 
and  against  223  ;  but  in  the  minority  were  no  fewer 
than  ten  members  connected  with  the  Government. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1837,  a  general 
election  took  place,  and  notwithstanding  the  waning 
popularity  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  they  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  majority  of  the  country,  not  because  they 
approved  the  policy  of  the  Whigs  so  much  as  to 
exclude  the  Tories  from  office.  Manchester  re-elected 
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Thomson  and  Philips  ;  and  Salford,  Wigan,  and  Oldham 
followed  its  example  in  returning  reformers.  The 
total  number  of  votes  in  some  fifty  boroughs,  which 
returned  between  seventy  and  eighty  Protectionists, 
did  not  exceed  the  vote  of  Manchester  alone.  Thirty- 
eight  members  strongly  favourable  to  progressive 
measures  were  returned  by  London,  Westminster, 
Marylebone,  Nottingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  other  places,  representing 
about  five  millions  of  the  population.  Mr.  Cobden 
declared  that  with  the  ballot  these  numbers  would  have 
been  greatly  increased.  In  the  session  of  1838  several 
efforts  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  procure 
a  modification  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  but  the  large  majori¬ 
ties  against  this  showed  that  the  House  was  little 
inclined  to  be  disturbed  in  the  matter,  and  the  con¬ 
viction  began  to  force  itself  upon'the  Free  Traders  that 
outward  pressure  must  be  had  recourse  to.  At  the 
beginning  of  July,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  presented  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Lords  from  Glasgow  praying  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  and  supporting  its  prayer. 
During  the  debate,  Lord  Melbourne  significantly  said 
that  the  Government  would  not  take  a  decided  part  till 
it  was  certain  the  majority  of  the  people  were  in  favour 
of  a  change.  This  declaration  virtually  indicated  the 
policy  of  the  Free  Traders.  By  the  end  of  August  the 
average  price  of  wheat  had  risen  to  775.,  or  about 
double  the  price  which  ruled  at  the  close  of  the  harvest 
of  1835.  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  Colonel  Thompson,  and 
others  now  urged  instant  action. 

The  League  was  formed  about  this  time,  in  the 
following  manner.  A  Dr.  Birnie  having  announced  a 
lecture  on  the  Corn  Laws  in  the  Bolton  Theatre  towards 
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the  close  of  July,  1838,  a  good  audience  assembled, 
and  the  lecturer  was  well  received.  He  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  acquitted  himself  so  indifferently  in  his  task, 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Thomasson,  turning  to  a  young  medical 
student  named  A.  W.  Paulton,  said,  “  Do,  Paulton,  get 
on  the  stage  and  say  something,  and  don’t  let  such  a 
meeting  be  lost.’’  Paulton  went  round  to  the  stage, 
and  asked  the  people  to  hear  him  for  a  few  moments. 
He  spoke  very  acceptably  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  it  was  ultimately  arranged  that  he  should  deliver 
a  lecture  in  the  theatre  on  the  6th  of  August.  On  that 
night,  to  a  crowded  audience,  Paulton  dealt  with  the 
question  in  a  full  and  able  manner,  and  one  which 
deeply  enlisted  the  feelings  of  the  audience.  At 
Manchester  the  question  was  still  further  discussed  in 
a  meeting  hastily1-  called  to  welcome,  Dr.  Bowring,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  Blackburn.  At  this  meeting,  Mr. 
James  Howie  proposed  that  the  company  then  present 
should  at  once  form  themselves  into  an  Anti-Corn-Law 
Association.  The  proposition  was  well  received,  and 
those  favourable  to  it  were  requested  to  meet  again  on 
the  following  Monday  evening.  M.  Frederic  Bastiat, 
in  his  work  upon  Cobden  and  the  League,  observes  : 
“  Seven  men  united  themselves  at  Manchester  in  the 
month  of  October,  1838  ;  and  with  that  manly  deter¬ 
mination  which  characterizes  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
they  resolved  to  overturn  every  monopoly  by  legal 
means,  and  accomplish  without  disturbance,  without 
effusion  of  blood,  with  the  power  only  of  opinion,  a 
revolution  as  profound,  perhaps  more  profound,  than 
that  which  our  fathers  worked  to  effect  in  1789.” 
These  seven  men,  who  were  present  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Association  at  the  York  Hotel, 
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Manchester,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1838,  were  the 
following  :  Edward  Baxter,  W.  A.  Cunningham,  Andrew 
Dalziel,  James  Howie,  James  Leslie,  Archibald  Pren¬ 
tice,  and  Philip  Thomson.  From  their  names  it 
would  seem  that  all  these  earnest  men  were  Scotchmen. 
To  give  the  League  a  popular  foundation,  and  to  include 
all  classes,  it  was  resolved  that  the  subscription  should 
be  only  five  shillings. 

On  the  1 3th  of  October,  a  Provisional  Committee  was 
advertised,  which  included  the  following  names  :  Messrs. 
Elkanah  Armitage,  John  Bright,  W.  R.  Callender, 
George  Hadfield,  Alexander  Henry,  Thomas  Potter, 
Absalom  Watkin,  and  George  Wilson,  with  John  Ben¬ 
jamin  Smith  as  treasurer.  The  week  afterwards  there 
were  added  to  the  committee,  in  addition  to  many  others, 
Messrs.  Ashworth,  Cobden,  John  Edward  Taylor,  and 
Samuel  Watts.  The  members  of  the  Provisional  Com¬ 
mittee  were  liberal  subscribers  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  movement  in  its  earlier  stages  ;  and  it  appears  that 
at  a  later  period,  when  a  call  was  made  for  a  2 50,000 
League  Fund,  these  same  gentlemen  alone  subscribed 
a  total  sum  of  ,£10,600. 

The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  stirred 
to  action,  and  at  one  of  its  meetings  Mr.  Cobden,  after 
showing  the  evil  effects  of  restriction  upon  trade, 
entreated  the  members  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
deluded  by  any  other  plan  which  the  aristocracy  might, 
with  a  view  to  lead  them  upon  a  wrong  scent,  propose 
to  adopt,  whether  by  war  or  diplomacy,  to  benefit  trade. 
He  exhorted  them  to  keep  a  steadfast  eye  on  the  Corn 
Law,  which  was  the  real  and  only  obstacle  to  a  steady 
and  large  increase  of  their  trade.  In  the  end,  a  petition 
to  Parliament,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cobden,  was  adopted 
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by  the  Chamber.  This  petition  contained  in  brief  the 
chief  arguments  of  the  Free  Traders,  holding  it  to  be 
the  inalienable  right  of  every  man  freely  to  exchange 
the  results  of  his  labour  for  the  productions  of  other 
people,  and  maintaining  that  the  practice  of  protecting 
one  part  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  all  other 
classes  was  unsound  and  unjustifiable. 

The  members  of  the  League  did  not  underrate  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  upon  which  they  had  entered. 
They  were  opposed  by  the  landowners,  by  monopolists 
of  all  kinds,  and  by  large  majorities  in  the  Legislature, 
the  Church,  and  the  State.  But  they  believed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  capable  of  gaining  the  support  of  a  united 
people ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  after  all 
the  most  powerful  and  the  only  truly  irresistible  forte 
in  this  kingdom.  Early  in  January,  1839,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  York  Hotel  to  consider  the  proper 
mode  of  carrying  forward  the  proceedings  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  Association,  in  a  manner  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted, 
and  worthy  of  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Mr.  Holland  Hoole,  a  Conservative,  took  the 
chair,  representing,  he  said,  all  the  people  in  his 
employment,  who,  with  himself,  were  threatened  with 
destruction  by  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  were  called  for,  and  in  a  short  time  a  sum  of 
£6, 1 36  was  announced.  Besides  being  actively  opposed 
by  the  Tories,  the  movement  was  now  seriously  ob¬ 
structed  by  the  Chartists,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  followed  by  a 
diminution  in  the  price  of  labour. 

Delegate  meetings  were  held  in  London,  Manchester, 
and  other  places  ;  and  Mr.  Villiers — -who  was  amongst 
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the  earliest  and  most  earnest  pioneers  in  the  movement 
— periodically  disturbed  the  complacency  of  the  Protec¬ 
tionist  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  motions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  but  although  the 
majority  against  him  showed  symptoms  of  decline,  it 
still  continued  to  be  great  and  formidable.  The  or¬ 
ganization  now  assumed  a  larger  character,  and  in  1839 
became  formally  known  as  the  National  Anti-Corn-Law 
League.  An  organ  of  the  new  movement,  entitled  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  Circular ,  appeared  in  Manchester,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  attained  a  circulation  of 
fifteen  thousand  copies,  though  this  did  not  represent 
its  entire  influence,  as  it  was  passed  from  hand  to 
hand. 

"Mr.  Bright  early  took  part  in  the  movement,  his  name, 
as  we  have  seen,  standing  second  on  the  list  of  the 
first  provisional  committee.  On  the  2nd  of  February, 
1839,  an  Anti-Corn-Law  meeting  was  held  in  the  open 
air  at  Rochdale.  Several  thousand  persons  were 
present,  and  the  Chartists — whose  erroneous  views  we 
have  already  referred  to — mustered  in  great  force. 
Mr.  Bright  spoke  for  the  first  time  on  the  question 
of  Free  Trade,  and  moved  the  following  resolution  : 
“That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  Corn 
Laws  have  had  the  effect  of  crippling  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  the  country,  have  raised  up  rival 
manufactories  in  foreign  countries,  have  been  most 
injurious  and  oppressive  in  their  operation  upon  the 
great  bulk  of  our  population,  and  that  the  working 
classes  have  been  grievously  injured  by  this  monopoly 
of  the  landed  proprietors.”  Mr.  Bright  dwelt  upon  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  a  party  question,  for  men  of  all 
parties  were  united  upon  it.  It  was  a  pantry  question, 
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he  maintained — in  homely  but  forcible  language — a 
knife-and-fork  question,  a  question  between  the  working 
millions  and  the  aristocracy.  Before  the  American 
tariff  was  laid  on,  one-fifth  of  the  flannel  manufactured 
in  Rochdale  went  to  America;  but  since  that  tariff  was 
imposed,  which  was  in  consequence  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
there  had  not  been  as  many  pieces  sent  there  as  there 
had  been  bales  before.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  the  rights  of  industry,  and  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  working  classes  to  assist  in  calling 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  After  Mr.  Bright’s 
speech,  Mr.  James  Taylor,  a  Chartist,  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  although  the  Corn  Law 
was  an  injurious  tax,  no  House  of  Commons  constituted 
on  the  existing  suffrage  would  repeal  that  law ;  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  first  that  the  people  should 
obtain  possession  of  their  political  rights.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  carried,  the  Chartists  at  that  moment  having 
the  ear  of  the  working  classes  in  the  chief  towns  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Cobden  having  pressed  Mr.  Bright  to  assume  a 
more  prominent  part  in  the  League  movement,  the 
latter  spoke  in  public  on  the  question  (for  the  first  time 
save  at  Rochdale)  at  a  dinner  given  at  Bolton  in  1839 
to  Mr.  Paulton.  He  is  described  as  being  then  a  young 
man,  “  giving  evidence,  by  his  energy  and  his  grasp  of 
the  subject,  of  his  capacity  soon  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  great  agitation.”  Shortly  afterwards — that  is,  on 
the  29th  of  January,  1840 — he  attended  a  meeting  called 
at  Rochdale  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  branch  of  the 
League,  on  which  occasion  he  explained  its  objects. 
A  committee  was  formed,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
treasurer ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  a  petition 
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against  the  Corn  Laws  was  forwarded  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  movement  must  have  taken  deep  root 
in  a  short  time,  for  the  petition  embraced  nearly  ten 
thousand  signatures.  Evidence  was  in  fact  furnished 
daily  of  the  great  and  growing  interest  now  taken  in 
this  question. 

In  the  year  1840  it  was  resolved  to  build  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  Mr.  Cobden,  who  owned 
nearly  all  the  unoccupied  land  in  St.  Peter’s  Field, 
offering  a  site  for  that  purpose.  By  a  singular  coin¬ 
cidence  it  happened  to  be  the  very  spot  where,  in  the 
year  1819,  the  Peterloo  massacre  occurred.  Pending 
the  erection  of  the  permanent  hall  for  the  purposes  of 
the  League,  a  temporary  pavilion  was  constructed,  and 
on  the  13th  of  January  an  imposing  demonstration  was 
held,  attended  by  nearly  thirty  members  of  Parliament 
and  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Bright  was  present  as  one  of  the  Rochdale  delegates. 
The  principal  speakers  were  Daniel  O’Connell,  Mr. 
Villiers,  and  Mr.  Cobden.  In  a  note  upon  the  meeting, 
wTe  read  that  a  “Suffolk  landowner,  Thomas  Milner 
Gibson,  appeared  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time, 
before  a  Manchester  audience,  and  by  his  youthful  and 
gentlemanly  appearance,  and  by  the  mingled  good 
humour  and  pungency  with  which  he  demolished  the 
arguments  and  statements  of  men  of  his  own  class, 
from  whom  he  had  come  out  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  people,  made  a  most  favourable  impression.” 

Great  meetings  now  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  and  deputations  of  delegates  waited  upon 
Lord  Melbourne  and  other  members  of  the  Ministry, 
but  nothing  more  substantial  was  obtained  than  the 
usual  exhibition  of  official  politeness.  Mr.  Villiers 
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renewed  his  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
could  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing  in  consequence  of  the 
uproar  on  the  Protectionist  benches.  Mr.  Mark  Philips 
also  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  be  heard  amid 
the  deafening  clamour,  and  the  motion  was  lost  by  300 
to  1 77. 

In  1840  the  League  made  large  use  of  the  press  in 
the  dissemination  of  its  views.  It  appears  that  during 
this  year  763  petitions,  with  775,840  signatures,  were 
sent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  22,  with  78,000 
signatures,  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Handbills  and 
tracts  to  the  number  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  were 
distributed,  as  well  as  20,000  copies  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  Almanack,  and  330,000  copies  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  Circular.  In  the  following  year  the  Association 
was  equally  active.  On  the  15  th  of  April,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Manchester,  at  which  some  two  thousand 
persons  were  present,  Mr.  Bright  moved  a  resolution 
that  members  of  Parliament  should  be  waited  upon  and 
invited  to  support  Mr.  Villiers’s  forthcoming  motion. 
He  spoke,  it  is  said,  effectively,  but  very  briefly,  on  the 
misery  occasioned  by  the  Corn  Laws.  At  a  later 
meeting,  these  resolutions,  proposed  by  Mr.  Bright, 
were  adopted :  “  That,  under  the  more  encouraging 
circumstances  in  which  this  question  of  the  bread  tax 
is  now  placed,  it  is  highly  expedient  that  redoubled 
efforts  be  made  to  obtain  a  full  expression  of  public 
opinion  in  condemnation  of  that  unjust  and  inhuman 
enactment;”  and  “That,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect 
the  foregoing  resolution,  a  deputation  shall  be  sent  to 
Birmingham,  Hull,  Bristol,  and  Newcastle,  and  such 
other  towns  as  the  Council  think  proper,  in  order  to 
rouse  the  inhabitants  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
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making  increased  exertions  to  forward  petitions  to  the 
House  of  Commons  at  this  important  crisis  of  the  great 
question  of  the  repeal  of  the  bread  tax.”  An  address 
written  by  Mr.  George  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  League,  was  also  distributed  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  declaratory  of  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Whig  Government  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one,  the  numbers  being :  for  the  motion,  312;  against, 
3 1 1.  Upon  this,  Lord  John  Russell  said  Ministers 
intended  to  appeal  to  the  country,  and  Parliament  was 
at  once  dissolved.  In  the  elections  which  ensued, 
Mr.  Cobden  was  returned  for  Stockport,  it  being 
expected  that  he  would  take  a  leading  part  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  upon  the  Free  Trade  question. 

The  elections  generally  went  against  Ministers,  and, 
being  defeated  upon  the  Address  by  a  majority  of  91 
in  the  Commons,  they  resigned.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
accordingly  became  Prime  Minister.  Meanwhile,  the 
League  did  not  relax  its  energies.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1841,  the  League  appointed  commissioners 
to  investigate  the  appalling  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  and  the  details  collected  of  their  suffering  and 
destitution  were  most  heart-rending.  At  a  meeting 
held  at  Manchester  on  the  16th  of  December  to  consider 
the  depression  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  Mr. 
Bright  presented  an  account  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Rochdale,  where  the  flannel  trade  had  been  almost 
annihilated  in  consequence  of  the  American  tariff,  the 
inevitable  effect  of  the  diminished  demand  for  flannel 
goods  being  scarcity  of  employment  and  a  fall  of  wages. 
“  We  saw  around  us,”  said  Mr.  Bright,  “  wide-spreading 
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distress.  Misery  was  seen  in  the  house  of  every  poor 
man.  Poor  men  he  was  ashamed  to  call  them,  but 
that  was  the  term  now  applied  to  every  working  man. 
Misery  was  to  be  seen  on  his  very  threshold  ;  haggard 
destitution  and  extreme  poverty  were  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  things  in  his  family.  The  consequence  was  that 
discontent  had  so  pervaded  the  country  that  scarcely 
any  working  man  would  lift  a  finger  in  defence  of  those 
institutions  which  Englishmen  were  wont  to  be  proud 
of.  Neither  the  monarch  nor  the  aristocracy  were  safe 
under  such  a  state  of  things — a  state  of  things  that 
would  blast  the  fairest  prospects  and  destroy  the  most 
powerful  nation  that  ever  existed.”  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Bright,  this  resolution  was  carried: — "That  the 
district  of  which  Manchester  is  the  centre,  engaged  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  cotton  trade  and  its  depend¬ 
encies,  is  suffering  under  a  general  depression,  the 
duration  of  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
Lancashire ;  that  it  is  in  evidence  before  this  meeting 
that  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  population,  both 
employer  and  operative,  is  greatly  deteriorated  ;  that 
fixed  capital,  such  as  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  has 
depreciated  in  value  nearly  one-half  since  1835  ;  that 
capitalists,  as  a  body,  have  long  ceased  to  obtain  a 
profitable  return  for  their  investments  ;  that  bankruptcy 
and  insolvency  have  alarmingly  increased ;  that  the 
shopkeepers  have  suffered  corresponding  reverses  ;  that 
the  reward  of  labour  has  been  generally  diminished  ; 
that  great  numbers  of  skilful  and  deserving  workmen 
are  either  wholly  or  partially  unemployed ;  and  that 
pauperism,  disease,  crime,  and  mortality  have  made 
fearful  inroads  amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community  ;  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  deputies  now 
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assembled  from  the  various  towns  of  Lancashire,  all 
these  evils  are  experienced  at  the  present  moment  with 
unmitigated  severity,  and  that  there  is  no  visible 
prospect  of  any  amelioration  of  the  distresses  of  this 
great  community.” 

Early  in  1842  meetings  were  held  at  Gloucester, 
Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  in  fact  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  and  at  many  of  them 
farmers  attended,  who  unhesitatingly  admitted  that  they 
had  no  reason  to  fear  for  the  ruin  of  their  order  from 
the  working  classes  of  the  manufacturing  towns  being 
permitted  their  just  right  to  exchange  the  produce  of 
their  industry  for  food  raised  in  foreign  lands.  Pending 
an  anticipated  measure  from  Ministers  for  the  revision 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  an  important  meeting  of  Free  Trade 
delegates  was  held  in  London  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1842,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  Strand.  Mr.  Duncan 
M'Laren,  afterwards  M.P.  for  Edinburgh,  presided,  and 
amongst  the  speakers  was  Mr.  Bright,  who  now  stepped 
into  the  front  rank  of  the  repealers.  His  address  was 
full  of  power,  and  its  effect  was  such  that  every  future 
appearance  of  the  orator  was  eagerly  looked  forward 
to,  and  welcomed  with  delight.  From  this  time  forward, 
Mr.  Bright  came  into  special  prominence,  and  his  name 
was  now  coupled  with  those  of  the  other  popular 
leaders  in  the  movement — Cobden,  Villiers,  and  Wilson. 
In  conjunction  with  them  he  was  instrumental  in  form¬ 
ing  many  provincial  branches  of  the  League. 

Sir  Robert  Peel’s  measure  providing  for  a  sliding 
scale  in  the  duty  on  corn  was  carried  during  this 
session,  after  prolonged  debates.  During  one  of  these 
debates,  Mr.  Cobden  said  that  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Premier  would  the  people  fix  the  whole  of  the 
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responsibility  for  their  present  position.  On  the  third 
reading  he  further  entered  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  bill,  denouncing  it  as  a  robbery  of  the  poor.  The 
new  tariff  with  the  sliding  scale  became  law ;  and 
the  best  proof  that  it  was  inadequate  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case  was  the  relief  felt  by  the 
Protectionists  that  they  had  come  off  so  cheaply. 

The  members  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Conference  again 
assembled  on  the  4th  of  July,  at  Herbert’s  Hotel, 
Palace  Yard.  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  presided,  and  Mr. 
Bright  was  the  first  speaker.  He  observed  that  the 
distress  had  now  become  universal.  If  they  went  to 
Scotland,  they  found  Forfar,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  in  deso¬ 
lation.  If  they  came  further  south,  in  Newcastle 
almost  the  whole  of  the  working  population  were  out 
of  employment,  and  were  living  on  the  charity  given 
out  by  the  Town  Council.  He  had  a  letter  from 
Shields,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  trade  was 
almost  annihilated.  In  Lancashire  the  working  popu¬ 
lation  of  many  towns  were  actually  subsisting  on 
charity.  Bolton  and  Stockport  were  in  a  state  of 
desolation.  In  Leeds  it  was  still  worse;  there  were 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  persons  existing  on  charity 
alone.  In  Sheffield  men  were  driven  to  the  lowest 
state  of  distress  ;  and  it  was  the  same  in  Derbyshire. 
He  had  seen  a  letter  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  giving 
an  account  of  the  state  of  Hinckley,  in  Leicestershire, 
and  he  would  recommend  all  to  read  it,  as  it  gave  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  prevalent  distress.  Going  still 
further  south,  in  the  agricultural  counties  of  England 
the  poor-rates  were  at  that  moment  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  The  labouring  population  of  Somersetshire 
were  living  on  charity.  If  they  went  on  to  that  part 
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of  the  country,  they  would  find  that  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  persons  were  now  out  of  employment  who 
were  a  short  time  before  in  comparative  comfort.  In 
Ireland  they  found  that  famine  was  stalking  through 
the  land,  and  that  riots  were  taking  place,  men  being 
killed  by  the  police  merely  because  they  endeavoured 
to  obtain  food.  How,  then,  could  they  sit  calmly  by  ? 
Humanity,  if  nothing  more,  would  call  them  from  their 
homes.  But  there  was  a  feeling  of  policy — their  own 
safety  and  the  safety  of  the  country  were  at  stake.  Mr. 
Bright  added  that-  there  was  one  remedy,  but  it  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Legislature.  Much  would  depend 
on  the  course  taken  by  the  delegates,  and  he  prayed 
that  they  might  enable  the  Government  to  see  that 
the  time  had  come  when  this  question  could  no  longer 
be  tampered  with,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
justice  and  mercy  must  take  the  place  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  ;  and  if  the  Government  should  still  refuse 
to  hearken,  he  for  one  trembled  at  the  result. 

The  Anti-Corn-Law  Reformers  continued  vigorously 
to  prosecute  their  mission ;  and  on  one  occasion,  being 
denied  admission  into  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  they  congregated  round  the  entrance,  shouting 
“Total  repeal”  and  “Cheap  food”  as  the  members 
entered.  Meeting  on  their  retirement  from  the  House 
the  carriage  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  their  cries  caused  the 
Premier  to  lean  back  in  his  carriage,  with  a  pale  and 
grave  countenance.  The  delegates  next  waited  upon 
the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  James  Graham,  to  whom  they 
unfolded  their  story;  but  Sir  James  for  the  moment 
seemed  unable  to  conceive  that  there  was  general  and 
severe  distress  in  the  country,  because  a  few  new  mills 
had  been  erected  in  Manchester !  Mr.  Bright  deprecated 
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making  the  question  one  of  mills  or  of  Manchester 
only ;  the  greatest  distress  prevailed  where  there  were 
no  mills.  Proceeding  next  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
deputation  waited  upon  Lord  Ripon  (“  Prosperity 
Robinson  ”)  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  was  the  first 
public  occasion  on  which  the  late  Premier  and  Mr.  Bright, 
afterwards  his  colleague,  met.  Allusion  having  been 
made  to  the  United  States,  Lord  Ripon  said  that  the 
Americans  themselves  had  a  law  against  the  admission 
of  Canadian  wheat,  whereupon  Mr.  Bright  retorted, 
“  Yes,  and  the  promoters  of  that  measure  quoted  our 
example  as  a  precedent.”  The  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  declined  to  discuss  the  question  at  length.  Mr. 
Gladstone  inquired  whether  there  were  any  symptoms 
of  improvement  in  trade,  but  was  answered  that  the 
distress,  so  far  from  being  alleviated,  was  greatly 
aggravated.  With  this  the  conference  closed.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  himself,  however,  at  the  close  of  an  inter¬ 
view  with  one  of  the  deputation,  thanked  its  members 
for  the  testimony  they  had  borne,  and  which  he  feared 
was  incontestable. 

The  Chartists  at  this  time  exercised  great  influence 
over  the  factory  workers  in  the  large  towns  of  Lanca¬ 
shire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire;  and  there  was  a  strong 
turn-out  of  hands  in  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Manchester, 
Dukinfield,  Oldham,  Stalybridge,  and  other  places.  It 
was  feared  that  riots  would  ensue,  especially  as  in 
Manchester  a  public  procession  was  talked  of,  and 
Feargus  O’Connor  was  expected.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  advance  of  wages  with  the  Chartists;  it 
was  rather  a  demand  for  the  Charter  ;  and  it  was 
thought  a  general  stoppage  of  work  would  compel  the 
Government  to  concede  it.  But  the  agitation  was 
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rendered  innocuous  by  the  attitude  of  the  masters. 
The  Chartist  leaders  had  represented  to  the  operatives 
that  they  must  carry  the  day,  in  consequence  of  the 
universality  of  the  movement.  Many  of  the  employers, 
however,  had  no  objection  to  allow  their  mills  to  stand 
idle,  when  their  standing  still  was  about  as  profitable 
as  working.  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  issued  an  address 
to  the  working  men  of  Manchester  demonstrating  the 
folly  and  short-sightedness  of  the  movement. 

The  agitation  extended  of  course  to  Rochdale, 
amongst  other  towns.  Factory  workers  were -ordered 
to  leave  the  mills,  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Bright 
being  amongst  the  number  where  a  turn-out  was 
demanded  by  the  Chartists.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
town  resisted  the  demands  made  upon  them,  and  after 
one  of  the  meetings  on  Cronkeyshaw  Common,  Mr. 
Bright  addressed  a  large  number  of  persons  near 
Greenbank  Mill.  He  said  it  was  a  great  mistake  to 
resort  to  violence  by  plug-drawing  (emptying  the 
boilers,  and  so  stopping  the  mills),  and  that  violence 
would  not  serve  any  good  cause ;  that  the  strike  was  a 
mistake  if  it  was  undertaken  for  a  political  object,  and 
he  hoped  they  would  keep  the  peace  while  the  struggle 
lasted.  For  his  own  firm,  he  could  say  that  they  were 
prepared  to  open  their  mill  any  day  when  the  work¬ 
people  were  ready  to  return  to  their  work.  Mr.  Bright 
also  issued  an  address  “To  the  Working  Men  of 
Rochdale,”  in  which  he  brought  forward  cogent  argu¬ 
ments  against  strikes.  “  Many  of  you,”  he  said,  “  know 
full  well  that  neither  Act  of  Parliament  nor  act  of  a 
multitude  can  keep  up  wages.  You  know  that  trade 
has  long  been  bad,  and  with  a  bad  trade  wages  cannot 
rise.  If  you  are  resolved  to  compel  an  advance  of 
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wages,  you  cannot  compel  manufacturers  to  give  you 
employment.  Trade  must  yield  a  profit,  or  it  will  not 
long  be  carried  on  ;  and  an  advance  of  wages  now 
would  destroy  profit.”  Replying  to  those  leaders  who 
recommended  the  workpeople  to  give  up  the  question 
of  wages,  and  stand  upon  the  Charter,  the  writer 
observed :  “  The  working  classes  can  never  gain  it  of 
themselves.  Physical  force  you  wisely  repudiate.  It 
is  immoral,  and  you  have  no  arms,  and  little  organi¬ 
zation.  Moral  force  can  only  succeed  through  the 
electors,  and  these  are  not  yet  convinced.  The 
principles  of  the  Charter  will  one  day  be  established  ; 
but  years  may  pass  over,  months  must  pass  over,  before 
that  day  arrives.  You  cannot  stand  idle  till  it  comes. 
Your  only  means  of  living  are  from  the  produce  of 
your  own  labour.  Unhappily,  you  have  wives  and 
children,  and  all  of  you  have  the  cravings  of  hunger ; 
and  you  must  live,  and  in  order  to  live  you  must  work.” 
The  address  was  not  without  its  effect,  and  Mr. 
Bright’s  counsel  was  speedily  followed.  Although 
tumults  arose  in  some  districts,  the  Chartist  agitation 
subsided  without  those  fearful  consequences  which  in 
the  outset  were  anticipated. 

As  the  result  of  a  tour  which  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Cobden  made  on  behalf  of  the  League  through  the 
Midlands,  they  raised  in  subscriptions  about  ,£3,000 
towards  the  £50,000  which  was  asked  as  a  special 
fund  for  the  purposes  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Bright 
was  indefatigable,  attending  and  addressing  meetings 
about  this  time  at  Sheffield,  Huddersfield,  Coventry, 
Liverpool,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Woodside,  Kendal,  Car¬ 
lisle,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  South  Shields,  Rochdale, 
Sunderland,  and  Darlington,  In  all  these  large  towns, 
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and  in  other  districts  also,  the  principles  of  the  League 
made  rapid  and  striking  progress.  On  the  29th  of 
December  Mr.  Bright  spoke  at  a  large  meeting  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  Manchester,  and  his  address  on  that 
occasion  seems  to  have  aroused  the  audience  to  an 
unwonted  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  One  who  was  present, 
and  witnessed  the  fervour  caused  by  Mr.  Bright’s 
speech,  uttered  the  following  prediction  with  regard 
to  the  most  eloquent  defender  of  the  League  :  “  Though 
it  is  asserted  that  the  League  will  dissolve,  and  its 
public  men  retire  to  private  business  or  private  life, 
when  its  purposes  are  accomplished — though  the 
League  rrfay  dissolve  and  its  men  seek  retirement,  and 
though  the  Friends  should  continue  as  unassuming  as 
they  have  ever  been,  Mr.  John  Bright  will,  if  he  lives 
long  enough,  be  a  leading  man  in  the  British  Legisla¬ 
ture.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  whispered  the 
probability  of  his  becoming  a  member,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  leader,  but  talents  like  his  will  take  root  too  firmly 
in  the  public  mind,  long  before  the  Corn  Law  repeal  is 
accomplished,  to  admit  of  his  retirement,  even  were  he 
desirous  of  repose.”  The  Free  Trade  advocate  had 
already  made  it  apparent  that  his  eloquence  was  far 
from  being  circumscribed,  and  his  sympathies  far  from 
being  narrowed  and  exhausted,  by  the  cause  of  the 
League,  admirable  though  that  cause  might  be. 

As  the  League  was  now  too  great  a  fact  to  be 
ignored,  its  members  were  exhorted  by  the  timid  and 
the  hesitating  to  wait  and  see  what  Peel  would  do. 
But  the  Council  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter, 
and  issued  an  address,  signed  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
George  Wilson,  to  the  people  of  England.  The  Common 
Council  of  London  had  emphatically  and  almost  unani- 
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mously  denounced  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  metropolis 
was  now  appealed  to  to  place  itself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement. 

The  Manchester  Free  Trade  Hall — one  of  the  most 
famous  buildings  in  the  country — was  opened  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1843.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings,  Mr.  George  Wilson  read  a  list  of  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  ^50;00°  fund,  amounting  to  ^40,600, 
of  which  sum  Manchester  subscribed  £7,000,  Glasgow 
.£2,500,  Liverpool  £2,200,  and  Rochdale  £2,200. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  fund  was  speedily  forth¬ 
coming,  although  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  had 
been  laughed  at  as  foolishly  sanguine  for  asking  such 
a  sum  as  £50,000.  A  series  of  meetings  were  held  in 
the  new  hall,  Mr.  Bright  being  amongst  the  speakers 
at  several  of  the  gatherings. 

In  the  month  of  February,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  invited  to  discuss  the  question  of  Free  Trade  on  a 
side  issue.  Lord  Howick  moved  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  distress  of  the  country. 

On  the  fifth  night  of  the  debate  a  strange  scene 
occurred.  After  the  speech  of  Mr.  Cobden,  which  was 
an  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  repeal,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  rose,  and  in  his  excitement  indirectly 
insinuated  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  inclined  to  favour 
assassination  against  him.  Here  is  an  account  of  this 
brief  but  painful  episode  : — 

Sir  Robert  Peel.  “  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  has'  stated  here 
very  emphatically,  what  he  has  more  than  once  stated  at  the 
Conference  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  that  he  holds  me 
individually  (these  words,  which  were  pronounced  with  much 
solemnity  of  manner,  were  followed  by  a  loud  cheer  from  the 
Ministerial  benches,  of  a  very  peculiar  and  emphatic  kind.  It 
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lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  while  it  continued,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  the  House  presented  an  appearance  of  extreme 
excitement,  the  members  in  the  galleries  standing  up,  and  many 
of  those  below  speaking  eagerly  to  each  other) — individually 
responsible  for  the  distress  and  suffering  of  the  country ;  that 
he  holds  me  personally  responsible.  (Renewed  cheering  of  the 
same  character.)  Be  the  consequences  of  those  insinuations 
what  they  may  (cheering  renewed  with  great  vehemence), 
never  will  I  be  influenced  by  menaces  (continued  cheering)  to 

adopt  a  course  which  I  consider  ” - (the  rest  of  the  sentence 

was  lost  in  renewed  shouts  from  the  Ministerial  benches). 

Mr.  Cobden.  “  I  did  not  say  that  I  held  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  personally  responsible.  (Shouts  from  the  Ministerial 
benches  of  “  Yes,  yes  ;  you  did,  you  did,”  mingled  with  cries  of 
“  Order  ”  and  “Chair.”)  I  have  said  that  I  hold  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  responsible  by  virtue  of  his  office  (renewed  shouts 
from  the  same  quarter,  cries  of  "  No,  no,”  and  confusion),  as 
the  whole  context  of  what  I  said  was  sufficient  to  explain.” 
(Renewed  cries  of  “No,  no,”  from  the  Ministerial  benches.) 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  for  this  unhappy 
incident  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  wholly  responsible.  In 
mitigation,  however,  it  must  be  added  that  the  Premier 
was  suffering  from  highly  overwrought  and  nervous 
feelings,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  at  his  assassina¬ 
tion,  which  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Drummond.  Indeed,  Sir  Robert  admitted  shortly 
afterwards  that  he  was  not  certain  Mr.  Cobden  used 
the  word  personally.  He  ought  therefore  to  have 
frankly  accepted  the  emphatic  disclaimer  twice  repeated 
by  the  latter.  The  result  of  the  debate  was  that  Lord 
Howick’s  motion  was  rejected  by  306  to  191  votes. 

At  the  first  metropolitan  League  meeting  held  after 
the  melancholy  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Cobden  was  received  with  rapturous  cheers,  which 
lasted  several  minutes,  as  a  protest  against  the  endea- 
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vour  to  fix  a  stigma  upon  his  name.  The  hon.  member 
himself  expressed  his  astonishment  that  he,  a  member 
of  the  Peace  Society  before  he  was  a  politician,  and 
who  conscientiously  believed  that  it  was  worse  than 
useless  to  take  human  life  even  for  murder,  should  be 
accused  of  instigating  to  assassination.  Mr.  Cobden 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Bright,  who  claimed  for  the  League 
the  credit  of  having  preserved  the  peace  in  an  alarming 
state  of  affairs  in  the  previous  year,  and  said  that  to 
such  outbreaks  the  country  would  always  be  liable  so 
long  as  the  Corn  Laws  existed ;  but  that  if  they  were 
repealed,  there  would  not  need  to  be  maintained  a 
soldier  in  Lancashire  or  in  Yorkshire. 

A  great  meeting  was  also  held  on  the  23rd  of 
February,  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester — up¬ 
wards  of  five  thousand  persons  being  present — ■“  to 
repudiate  the  charges  made  in  the  Legislature  against 
the  League,  and  more  particularly  against  Richard 
Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P.”  The  word  “  charges  ”  had 
reference  both  to  the  Peel  episode  in  the  Commons  and 
Lord  Brougham’s  invectives  in  the  Lords.  Mr.  George 
Wilson  warmly  defended  the  League,  and  Mr.  Absalom 
Watkin  said  that  they  who  made  the  charge  did  not 
believe  it ;  but  it  should  be  repelled,  in  order  that 
silence  might  not  be  mistaken  for  acquiescence,  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  League  be  impeded  by  the  infamous 
calumny.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  they  should 
assert  fully  and  clearly  the  constitutional  doctrine  of 
the  “  individual  and  personal  responsibility  ”  of  every 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  This  responsibility  had  never 
been  doubted  by  any  writer  on  the  law  of  England. 
Resolutions  were  passed  expressing  the  highest  esteem 
for  Mr.  Cobden,  and  an  address  was  also  adopted  to 
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him  from  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  and  Salford. 
Amongst  the  speakers  were  Messrs.  Henry  Ashworth, 
T.  Bazley,  Sir  J.  Potter,  John  Bright,  and  Alderman 
Callender. 

Mr.  Bright  severely  animadverted  on  the  attempt  of 
Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Roebuck  to  crush  the  League 
through  its  most  distinguished  advocate  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  declaring  that  never  was  an  attempt  more 
vain. 


“  Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just, 

And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 

Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted.” 

He  had  experienced  sensations  of  the  deepest 
humiliation  when  he  had  witnessed  the  Protectionists 
in  the  House  of“  Commons  all  conscience-stricken. 
But  what  was  to  be  said  of  the  leader  of  this  band 
of  men,  who,  holding  Free  Trade  opinions,  yet  shrank 
from  the  just  responsibility  which  had  been  laid  upon 
him  ?  When  asked  to  enforce  his  opinions,  the 
answer  was,  “  It  is  not  the  time.”  “  I  ask,  when  will  it 
be  the  time  ?  We  thought  it  was  time  five  years  ago. 
I  tell  you  that  it  is  a  hypocritical  defence  to  say  that 
this  is  not  the  time.  It  is  now  the  time ;  the  hour  is 
now  striking.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  law 
should  be  repealed,  in  order  to  restore  prosperity,  and 
avert  from  you  calamities  which  I  cannot  contemplate 
without  horror.  I  tell  you,  men  of  Manchester,  that  it 
is  from  you  must  come  the  deliverance  of  your  country. 
You  have  the  power  to  say  to  this  monstrous,  this 
hideous  monopoly,  ‘  Go  back  to  the  den  from  whence 
all  such  hideous  things  have  come,  and  let  honest  men 
enj°y  the  life  that  God  has  given  them.’  I  got  up  for 
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the  purpose  of  proposing  that  we  should  present  an 
address  to  Richard  Cobden.” 

At  the  mention  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  name,  the  whole 
meeting  burst  into  a  tremendous  round  of  cheering, 
with  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  in  which  the 
ladies  joined  heartily,  the  demonstration  lasting  for 
several  minutes.  The  speaker  continued  :  “  They  say 
that  the  people  are  proverbially  ungrateful.  It  is  a 
gross  calumny  upon  them.  I  do  not  stand  up  to 
flatter  the  member  for  Stockport.  I  believe  him  to  be 
a  very  intelligent  and  very  honest  man.  I  believe  that 
he  will  act  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  his  country. 
I  cannot  suppose  that  the  triumph  of  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  an  advocate  is 
far  distant,  and  when  that  is  accomplished  we  shall 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  marvellous  change  which  in  a 
few  years  will  take  place  in  the  moral  aspect  of  this 
country.’' 

The  League  now  decided  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings 
in  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  first  of  these  demon¬ 
strations  took  place  on  the  15th  of  March,  1843,  when 
pit,  boxes,  and  gallery  were  all  alike  densely  crowded. 
Mr.  George  Wilson  presided,  and  Mr.  Cobden  made 
one  of  his  most  forcible  speeches.  Mr.  Bright — de¬ 
scribed  as  “  of  Rochdale  ”  for  the  last  time — followed 
Mr.  Cobden.  He  spoke  with  great  power  and  effect. 
Describing  first  the  pauperized  condition  of  the  country, 
he  earnestly  warned  that  great  audience  that  London 
could  not  long  remain  exempt  from  the  general 
wretchedness. 

The  Drury  Lane  meetings  were  continued  with 
unflagging  spirit  and  energy ;  and  by  way  of  further 
extending  its  influence,  the  League  now  ceased  the 
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publication  of  its  small  fortnightly  Anti-Bread-Tax 
Circular,  and  established  the  League  weekly  newspaper 
in  its  stead. 

During  the  year  1843  the  League  carried  their  agita¬ 
tion  into  the  agricultural  districts.  A  deputation  consist¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Ashworth,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Cobden,  visited 
some  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  parts  of  Durham, 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  East  Lothian,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  trustworthy  information  on 
the  position  of  agriculture  and  the  views  of  the  farmers. 
The  mission  occupied  several  weeks,  and  Mr.  Ashworth 
has  remarked  that  the  sequence  of  the  initials  of  the 
three  members  of  the  deputation  led  to  the  joke  that 
the  “A  B  C”  of  the  League  had  gone  to  study  farming. 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  subsequently  went  to  the 
south  of  England,  and  addressed  meetings  respectively 
at  Taunton,  Liskeard,  Dorchester,  Uxbridge,  Bedford, 
Rye,  Huntingdon,  Colchester,  Chelmsford,  Lewes, 
Salisbury,  Canterbury,  Oxford,  etc. 

Mr.  Bright  also  made  a  tour  in  the  North,  from  Kelso 
to  Alnwick  and  Newcastle.  The  delegates  excited 
hostility  in  some  quarters,  but  it  was  reserved  for  a 
journal  in  the  last-named  town  to  reach  the  climax  of 
unscrupulous  opposition,  by  suggesting  that  Mr.  Bright 
should  be  violently  dealt  with.  The  “  stalwart  yeoman,” 
however,  who  was  called  upon  to  curse  Mr.  Bright, 
and  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  ended  by  blessing  the 
delegate,  who  had  convinced  him  by  his  arguments  of 
the  soundness  of  Free  Trade  principles. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Villiers  brought  on 
as  usual  this  session  his  motion  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  Peel  defended  the  laws,  though  more 
in  an  apologetic  than  a  positive  fashion.  After  the 
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Premier’s  speech,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  moved  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  debate,  whereupon  a  disgraceful  scene 
ensued,  in  which  the  Protectionists  were  the  chief 
actors.  The  House  resembled  a  menagerie  ;  there  was 
cock-crowing  in  its  highest  perfection,  the  bleat  of  the 
calf,  the  bray  of  the  ass,  the  hiss  of  the  goose,  together 
with  divers  supplemental  sounds,  which  Mr.  Cobden, 
with  strict  and  impartial  justice,  described  as  the  most 
extraordinary  and  inhuman  noises  he  had  ever  heard. 
The  twro  party  leaders,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  left  the  House,  and  the  belligerents  became 
fiercer  and  wilder  than  ever.  The  Speaker’s  voice  was 
a  mere  whisper  in  the  Babel  of  sounds.  It  was  not 
until  they  were  quite  worn  out  by  their  exertions  that 
the  majority  yielded  to  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 
On  the  fifth  night  Mr.  Cobden  spoke  very  effectively, 
exposing  the  fallacies  of  the  Protectionists,  and  showing 
the  evils  of  the  existing  law ;  but  Mr.  Villiers’s  motion 
was  lost  by  381  to  125.  In  the  minority,  however, 
were  several  prominent  and  ex-official  Whigs,  including 
Lord  Howick,  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  Mr.  Ellice,  Sir 
George  Grey,  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  and  Mr.  Macaulay. 

In  the  course  of  some  two  months  after  this  debate, 
Mr.  Bright  was  elected  member  for  Durham  under 
circumstances  detailed  in  a  previous  chapter. 

The  Council  of  the  League,  towards  the  close  of 
1843,  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  giving  an  account  of  the  work  that  had  been 
done  during  the  year.  From  this  it  appeared  that 
there  were  employed  in  the  printing  and  making  up 
of  the  electoral  packets  of  tracts  upwards  of  three 
hundred  persons,  while  more  than  five  hundred  others 
were  engaged  in  distributing  them  from  house  to  house 
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in  the  constituencies.  Amongst  the  parliamentary 
electors  alone  of  England  and  Scotland  there  had  been 
distributed  five  millions  of  tracts  and  stamped  publica¬ 
tions.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  general  distribution 
among  the  working  classes,  and  others  who  were  not 
electors,  to  the  number  of  3,600,000.  Altogether,  the 
number  of  tracts,  stamped  publications,  etc.,  issued  by 
the  Council  during  the  year  amounted  to  9,026,000,  or 
in  weight  upwards  of  one  hundred  tons.  Fourteen 
lecturers,  employed  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland, 
had  delivered  about  650  lectures  during  the  year. 

A  vacancy  having  arisen  in  the  representation  of 
London  through  the  death  of  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  the 
Free  Traders  brought  forward  a  candidate  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Pattison,  who  was  opposed  by  Mr.  T. 
Baring,  as  the  representative  of  the  Conservatives  and 
the  monopolists.  The  Free  Trader  was  returned  by  a 
great  majority,  and  this  London  election  gave  a  strong 
impetus  to  the  Repeal  movement. 

It  was  determined  now  to  raise  a  fund  of  £100,000 
to  further  the  objects  of  the  League.  At  a  meeting  in 
Manchester  there  was  subscribed  towards  this  sum 
.£12,500,  many  firms  contributing  £500  each.  The 
Times  alarmed  the  monopolists  by  the  admissions  it 
made  in  a  leading  article  published  on  November  18. 
“  The  League  is  a  great  fact,”  it  observed.  “  It  would 
be  foolish — nay,  rash — to  deny  its  importance.  It  is 
a  great  fact  that  there  should  have  been  created  in  the 
homesteads  of  our  manufacturers  a  confederacy  devoted 
to  the  agitation  of  one  political  question,  persevering  at 
it  year  after  year,  shrinking  from  no  trouble,  dismayed 
by  no  danger,  making  light  of  every  obstacle.  No 
moralist  can  disregard  them ;  no  politician  can  sneer 
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at  them  ;  no  statesman  can  undervalue  them.  He  who 
collects  opinions  must  chronicle  them ;  he  who  frames 
laws  must  to  some  extent  consult  them.”  The  aspect  of 
things  had  certainly  changed  when  the  Times  could  con¬ 
fess  that  a  new  power  had  arisen  in  the  State — changed, 
that  is,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  based  their  opinions 
upon  the  information  and  guidance  furnished  by  the 
daily  press.  On  the  ist  of  January,  1844,  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  movement. 
The  organization  now  numbered  amongst  its  supporters, 
as  Mr.  Prentice  remarks,  the  wealthiest  individual  of 
the  moneyed  interest,  Mr.  Jones  Loyd  ;  the  wealthiest 
of  the  manufacturers,  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Leeds  ;  and  the 
wealthiest  of  noblemen,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 

Twice  during  the  session  of  1844  the  Corn  Law 
question  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
the  1 2th  of  March,  Mr.  Cobden  moved  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  protective  duties  on 
agricultural  tenants  and  labourers.  The  hon.  member 
supported  his  demand  by  facts  and  statistics  bearing 
upon  the  condition  of  the  population.  Mr.  Gladstone 
opposed  the  motion,  on  the  grounds  that  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  would  cause  apprehension,  and  that  it  could  not 
usefully  deal  with  the  subjects  opened  up  by  the  mover. 
Mr.  Bright  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion.  Though 
the  persons  who  thought  with  Mr.  Cobden  and  himself, 
he  remarked,  might  be  few  in  that  House,  they  were 
many  and  influential  in  the  country.  He  and  his  party 
had  been  charged  with  exciting  the  people.  He  did  not 
deny  it ;  they  had  excited  the  people,  and  should 
continue  to  do  so.  No  evil  had  ever  found  redress 
until  agitation  had  compelled  it.  He  dwelt  particularly 
on  the  evils  prevalent  in  Dorsetshire,  the  state  of  which 
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county  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  clear  proof  of  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  the  Corn  Law  to  produce  agricultural 
prosperity.  The  increase  of  population  would  in  a  few 
years  force  the  repeal  of  that  law  unless  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  had  the  wisdom  to  repeal  it  earlier. 

Mr.  Cobden’s  motion  was  lost  by  224  votes  to  133. 
On  the  25th  of  June,  Mr.  Villiers  brought  forward  his 
annual  motion  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  the  Government  would  meet  with  a 
direct  negative.  Mr.  Bright,  in  supporting  the  motion, 
said  :  “  I  am  convinced  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
feelings  of  confidence  now  entertained  by  the  right 
hon.  baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  whenever  bad  harvests 
again  occur,  he  will  either  abolish  this  law,  or  his 
Government  will  be  overthrown,  as  was  the  Govern¬ 
ment  he  succeeded  by  the  bad  harvests  we  have  lately 
suffered  from.  I  do  not  wish  this  law  to  be  repealed 
in  times  of  excitement,  nor  do  I  wish  its  destruction  to 
be  achieved  as  a  great  party  victory  ;  I  would  rather 
it  were  for  ever  abolished  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
the  honest  and  intelligent  classes  of  the  country.  We 
should  regard  it  as  a  question  of  great  national  interest, 
not  as  one  affecting  our  own  profits  or  property ;  we 
should  legislate  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  that,  laying 
our  hands  upon  our  hearts,  we  may  say  that  we  have 
dealt  with  it  upon  great  and  just  principles,  with  an 
honest  regard  to  the  common  good,  and  not  merely 
with  regard  to  the  claims  of  a  particular  interest.” 
Although  Mr.  Villiers’s  proposition  was  lost  by  328  to 
124,  in  less  than  two  years  from  its  utterance  the 
Premier  fulfilled  Mr.  Bright’s  prediction. 

The  League,  having  been  unable  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  continuance  of  their  weekly  meetings  in 
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Drury  Lane  Theatre,  now  hired  the  theatre  in  Covent 
Garden  for  that  purpose.  In  the  latter  house,  many 
enthusiastic  assemblies  gathered  to  listen  to  the  stirring 
oratory  of  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Bright,  and  other 
leaders  in  the  movement.  At  one  of  these  meetings 
Mr.  Cobden  announced  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  League  to  recommend  any  further  petitioning  to 
the  existing  House  of  Commons.  The  audience  rose 
and  enthusiastically  applauded  this  announcement,  as 
well  as  the  further  statement  by  the  speaker  to  the 
effect  that  when  such  a  point  had  been  reached  as 
would  justify  the  step  the  Council  would  recommend 
the  electors  to  memorialise  the  Queen  in  favour  of  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Bright,  in  a 
long  address,  said  that  while  viewing  that  great  meeting 
as  a  pleasant  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  cause,  it  was 
nevertheless  somewhat  humiliating  to  think  that  an 
assembly  of  four  or  five  thousand  people  should  be 
required  to  be  called  together  at  this  time  of  day  to 
protest  against  a  law  so  evidently  bad  and  unjust  as  the 
Corn  Law,  and  to  assert  a  right  so  clear  and  evident  as 
that  which  they  wished  to  gain  for  the  people — perfect 
freedom  for  their  industry.  Theyasserted  this  principle : 
that  every  man  had  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  own 
industry,  and  a  right  to  exchange  it  with  any  other 
man ;  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  wherever  he  could  get 
most  for  it. 

The  harvest  of  1844  having  been  better  than  usual, 
and  the  price  of  bread  being  comparatively  low,  there 
was  a  slight  lull  in  the  Free  Trade  agitation.  But  the 
League,  knowing  that  it  was  fallacious  to  build  hopes 
of  a  permanent  improvement  without  repeal,  now 
addressed  themselves  to  another  and  a  very  important 
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task — that  of  purging  the  electoral  registers.  For 
three  or  four  months  this  task  was  pursued,  and  on  the 
24th  of  October  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Manchester 
Free  Trade  Hall  to  hear  the  result.  Mr.  George 
Wilson  produced  a  detailed  account  of  the  great  gains 
to  the  Free  Trade  party  in  the  registration  for  every 
borough  in  Lancashire,  and  stated  that  in  sixty-eight 
boroughs  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  there  had  been 
similar  gains. 

This  new  development  of  League  policy  naturally 
spread  alarm  amongst  the  monopolists,  and  this  alarm 
was  increased  by  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cobden  that  there 
was  an  opening  for  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
forty-shilling  freeholds,  thus  enabling  probably  the 
repealers  to  gain  many  of  the  counties.  It  was  felt 
that  every  county  possessing  a  large  town  population 
might  be  won,  if  the  people  could  be  roused  to  a 
systematic  effort  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  vote  in 
the  way  in  which  the  South  Lancashire  people  had 
reached  the  qualification. 

The  registration  and  freehold  movement  received 
considerable  impetus  by  a  meeting  held  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  on  December  12th.  Mr.  Villiers  spoke 
confidently,  firmly  persuaded  that  victory  was  not  far 
distant  ;  and  Mr.  Cobden  was  equally  hopeful,  changing 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  well-known  adjuration  to  “  Register  ” 
into  “  Qualify,  qualify,  qualify  !  ”  Mr.  Bright,  who  was 
even  more  eloquent  than  usual,  said  that  his  hope  was 
brighter  than  ever,  his  faith  undimmed  by  the  smallest 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  In  a  great  struggle,  in  the  long 
run,  the  just  always  wins,  and  he  must  have  read  very 
little  history  who  did  not  know  that  liberty  was 
triumphing.  Freedom,  Heaven’s  first  gift  to  man,  was 
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still  living,  breathing,  growing,  and  every  day  increasing 
in  strength.  “  This  freedom  for  which  you  struggle  is 
the  freedom  to  live  ;  it  is  the  right  to  eat  your  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  your  brow.  It  is  the  freedom  which  was 
given  to  you  even  in  the  primeval  curse ;  and  shall  man 
make  that  curse  more  bitter  to  his  fellow-man  ?  No  ; 
instead  of  despairing,  I  have  more  confidence  and  faith 
than  ever.  I  believe  that  those  old  delusions  and 
superstitions  which,  like  venomous  and  polluted  rags, 
have  disfigured  the  fair  form  of  this  country’s  greatness, 
are  now  fast  dropping  away.  I  think  I  behold  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day ;  all  around  are  the  elements 
of  a  mighty  movement.  We  stand  as  on  the  very 
threshold  of  a  new  career  ;  and  may  we  not  say  that 
this  League — this  great  and  growing  confederacy  of 
those  who  love  justice  and  hate  oppression — has 
scattered,  broadcast  throughout  the  land,  seed  from 
which  shall  spring  forth  ere  long  an  abundant,  a 
glorious,  harvest  of  true  greatness  for  our  country,  and 
of  permanent  happiness  for  mankind  ?  ” 

Meetings,  attended  by  deputations  from  the  League, 
followed  at  Liverpool,  Bradford,  Sheffield,  Wakefield, 
Bolton,  Manchester,  Warrington,  Preston,  Oldham, 
Blackburn,  Durham,  etc.  Mr.  Bright  spoke  at  many  of 
these  meetings,  and  at  all  the  constitutional  movement 
for  the  increase  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  was 
warmly  welcomed. 

Parliament  opened  on  the  4th  of  February,  1845,  the 
Queen’s  speech  alluding  to  the  prospect  of  continued 
peace,  and  the  general  state  of  domestic  prosperity  and 
tranquillity.  In  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  the 
Commons,  Lord  John  Russell  said  he  was  convinced 
that  Protection  was  not  the  support,  but  the  bane,  of 
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agriculture.  He  considered,  both  with  respect  to 
Ireland  and  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  that  the 
Government  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
tranquil  time.  His  lordship  in  one  point  took  the 
same  view  as  Mr.  Bright,  viz ,  that  two  or  three  bad 
harvests  would  cause  such  popular  excitement  as  would 
force  a  change  in  spite  of  all  resistance.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  at  this  time  Peel  himself  had  already 
said  that  we  ought  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
sell  in  the  dearest;  while  Sir  James  Graham  had 
declared  that  Free  Trade  principles  were  the  principles 
of  common-sense. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  produced  his  Budget  on  the  14th  of 
February.  There  was  a  surplus  of  £3,409,000,  which 
he  proposed  to  devote  to  the  reduction  of  the  sugar 
duty,  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  glass,  cotton,  wool, 
and  on  the  importation  of  Baltic  staves.  It  was  also 
proposed  to  abolish  the  duty  on  all  those  articles  which 
merely  yielded  nominal  amounts,  a  step  which  would 
sweep  away  four  hundred  and  thirty  articles  from  the 
tariff.  Lord  John  Russell's  amendment  on  one  of  the 
Budget  resolutions  censuring  the  distinction  between 
free-labour  and  slave-labour  sugar  as  illusory,  and 
detrimental  to  the  revenue,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
94 ;  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  was  also  defeated  in  his 
resolution  in  favour  of  an  equalization  of  duty  on  foreign 
and  colonial  sugar. 

The  Budget  excited  considerable  opposition,  for  what 
the  Minister  gave  with  one  hand  he  took  away  with 
the  other.  The  proposals  were  discussed  at  an 
aggregate  League  meeting  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  those  parts  of  the  new  Ministerial  measures  which 
y  ere  founded  on  Free  Trade  principles  were  approved, 
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Mr.  Bright  spoke  at  this  meeting,  sarcastically  describ¬ 
ing  the  farmers’  friends  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Then  turning  to  their  own  organization,  he  said  they 
had  no  alliance  with  lords  or  dukes.  The  prominent 
men  of  the  League  were  men  from  the  ranks.  From 
their  very  beginning  they  placed  no  reliance  but  on  the 
omnipotence  of  truth,  and  the  intelligence  and  virtue 
of  their  countrymen.  To  them  they  had  again  and 
again  appealed,  and  nobly  had  those  appeals  been 
responded  to.  In  1839  they  first  asked  for  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  ,£5,000  was  given.  In  1840  between  £"7,000 
and  £8,000  was  subscribed.  In  1841  they  held  the 
great  conference  at  Manchester,  at  which  upwards  of 
700  ministers  of  religion  attended.  In  1842  they  had 
their  grand  bazaar  in  Manchester,  from  which  £10,000 
was  realized.  In  1843  they  asked  for  £50,000,  and 
got  it.  In  1844  they  called  for  £100,000,  and  between 
£80,000  and  £90,000  had  been  paid  in,  besides  what 
would  be  received  from  the  bazaar  to  be  held  in  May. 
This  year  was  young,  but  they  had  not  been  idle.  There 
had  been  invested  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £250,000 
in  the  purchase  of  county  qualifications.  With  regard 
to  the  bazaar,  a  great  deal  was  being  done,  and  a  great 
deal  more  could  and  would  be  done  before  the  time,  in 
order  to  produce  a  display  which  he  hoped  would  be 
so  remarkable  as  to  be  worth  a  visit  from  the  highest 
personage  in  the  realm. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  7th  of  March,  Mr. 
Cobden  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  and  extent  of  the  alleged  existing  agri¬ 
cultural  distress,  and  into  the  effects  of  legislative 
protection  upon  the  interests  of  landowners,  tenant 
farmers,  and  farm  labourers.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
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speaking  for  the  Government,  opposed  the  inquiry, 
saying  that  they  could  not  countenance  a  committee 
which  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  provide 
means  for  further  agitation.  Mr.  Bright  supported  the 
motion,  speaking  incisively  against  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
contending  that  it  was  clear  from  their  past  history 
that  all  protection  had  been  unavailing  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  corn.  Turning  upon  those  agricultural  members 
who  were  subservient  to  the  Government,  he  said  he 
would  ask  them  one  question  :  “  Did  they  believe  that 
the  farmers  would  have  voted  for  them  at  the  last 
election  if  they  had  declared  at  the  hustings  they  would 
support  measures  which  would  bring  down  the  price  of 
corn  from  6 is.  a  quarter,  which  it  was  then,  to  45s.  a 
quarter,  which  it  was  now  ?  And  yet  this  they  had 
done,  in  voting  first  for  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  alterations 
in  the  Corn  Laws,  and  afterwards  for  his  alterations  in 
the  tariff.  As  Protection  had  hitherto  done  them  little, 
or  rather  no,  good,  he  recommended  them  to  go  into 
committee,  and  inquire  whether  it  would  not  be  for  their 
advantage  to  abandon  Protection  entirely.”  Mr.  Bright 
added  that  no  one  could  deny  that  the  tendency  of  the 
country  was  towards  Free  Trade.  But  Mr.  Cobden’s 
motion  was  lost  by  213  to  12 1,  ora  majority  of  92. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  the  great  bazaar  in  connection 
with  the  League  was  opened  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
It  created,  as  Mr.  Prentice  says,  an  interest  “  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  which  was  felt  at  a  later  and  happier 
period  at  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde 
Park.”  The  London  newspapers  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
were  filled  with  descriptions  of  the  affair.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  building  was  very  novel  and  striking. 
Instead  of  the  horseshoe  sweep  of  boxes  with  Grecian 
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scrolls  terminating  at  the  massive  pillars  of  the  pros¬ 
cenium,  the  long  perspective  of  a  Gothic  hall  stretched 
across  pit  and  stage  ;  the  vista  of  slender  columns  and 
Tudor  arches  terminating  in  a  mimic  painted  window. 
The  roof  was  bright  with  gay  colours,  produced  by 
transparent  painting ;  and  in  lieu  of  heraldic  blazonry, 
escutcheons  charged  with  a  bunch  of  wheat-ears  on  an 
azure  field,  and  inscribed  with  the  motto  "Free” — the 
badge  of  the  League — were  seen  in  every  direction. 
Gothic  lanterns  of  gay  colours  shed  light  upon  the 
moving  throng  that  filled  the  gangways,  and  on  the 
heaps  of  manufactured  articles  piled  up  and  hanging 
down  on  every  side.  The  contributions  from  each  town 
occupied  a  separate  ■  stall,  Manchester  alone  having 
three  stalls.  The  articles  offered  for  sale  were  of  the 
most  varied  description,  and  at  one  stall  there  was  a 
veritable  lock  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  hair  offered  for  the 
sum  of  £3  3s.  A  post-office  was  amongst  the  in¬ 
genious  devices  for  raising  money,  and  disseminating 
Free  Trade  doctrines.  Portraits  there  were  in  many 
forms  of  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Villiers.  Al¬ 
though  the  weather  was  very  unfavourable,  the  bazaar 
was  most  successful.  The  visitors  numbered  upwards 
of  100,000 ;  goods  to  the  value  of  ^20,000  were 
presented  for  sale ;  and  400  ladies,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  leading  Free  Traders,  presided  at  the  stalls. 
The  sum  of  ^25,000  was  realized  towards  the  funds  of 
the  League.  The  bazaar  attracted  great  attention  in 
the  press,  many  metropolitan  journals  observing  that 
its  influence  and  significance  could  not  be  ignored  by 
politicians  opposed  to  the  repeal  movement. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  Mr.  Villiers  submitted  for  the 
last  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  his  motion  for 
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a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  his  resolu¬ 
tions  for  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  corn.  Sir  James  Graham,  of  whom 
some  hopes  had  been  entertained  by  the  Free  Traders, 
met  the  motion  with  a  decided  negative.  He  advocated 
a  gradual  and  cautious  policy  in  legislation  affecting 
the  Corn  Laws.  Mr.  Bright  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  Home  Secretary’s  speech,  and  said  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  discover  whether  it  was  intended  to  give 
more  hope  to  the  Opposition,  or  more  consolation  to 
the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House.  Sir  James  had 
evidently  been  endeavouring  to  say  one  thing  in  one 
part  of  his  speech,  and  to  unsay  it  in  the  next.  In 
the  commencement  he  had  been  a  furious  Free  Trader; 
in  the  close  he  had  brought  forward  in  a  mass  all 
the  fallacies  of  the  Protection  Society.  It  was  time 
that  this  imposture  should  cease  ;  for  so  long  as  it 
prevailed  the  country  would  be  involved  in  a  perpetual 
agitation.  The  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
was  now  only  one  of  time.  He  would  score  off  every 
part  of  Sir  James  Graham’s  speech  after  that  sentence  of 
it  which  contained  the  enunciation  that  Free  Trade  was 
the  key-stone  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  policy.  Let  the 
county  members  reflect  upon  that,  and  let  them 
remember  that  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  the  word  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  they  had  no  power  to 
prevent  it.  Replying  to  the  objection  that  the  abolition 
of  the  Corn  Laws  would  cause  a  suspension  of  labour, 
Mr.  Bright  asked,  Did  the  right  hon.  baronet  know 
that  the  whole  number  of  persons  who  were  engaged 
in  producing  the  2,000,000  quarters  of  corn  he  spoke 
of  were  not  as  great  as  the  number  of  persons  who  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  probably  in  one  town  in 
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this  country  by  the  state  of  things  caused  by  this 
monopoly,  like  Sheffield,  Leeds,  or  Stockport  ?  Address¬ 
ing  the  agriculturists,  he  added  numerous  instances  of 
greatly  increased  importation  of  articles,  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  which  had  not  at  all  injured  the  interests 
of  agriculture.  He  .again  warned  them  that  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  in  the  country  against  Protection, 
which  it  would  not  be  wise  to  despise.  The  hon. 
member  then  gave  a  history  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  the  annual  contributions  to  which  had  increased 
from  ,£5,000  in  the  year  of  its  birth  to  £l  10,000  in  the 
present  year.  His  allusion  to  the  Covent  Garden 
Bazaar  having  been  sneered  at,  he  said  there  was 
one  person  who  would  not  sneer  at  it,  and  that  was 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Cobden  complained  that  the  questions  mooted 
by  Mr.  Villiers  had  not  been  met.  These  were,  first, 
Had  they  a  right  to  restrict  the  supply  of  food  for  the 
people  ?  secondly,  Was  it  true  that  they  had  a  law 
to  that  effect  ?  and  thirdly,  If  their  Corn  Law  was 
not  to  that  effect,  what  was  its  purpose  ?  By  careful 
calculations  made,  he  supported  Mr.  Villiers’s  propo¬ 
sitions.  Lord  John  Russell  pointed  out  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  Sir  James  Graham,  and  said  that  the  Corn 
Law,  as  it  now  stood,  was  vicious  in  principle,  and 
could  not  long  be  maintained  in  its  present  condition. 
He  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  go  into  committee  with 
Mr.  Villiers,  and  to  consider  in  what  way  a  relaxation 
of  the  law  could  be  made.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that 
if  he  could  believe  in  the  predictions  of  Mr.  Cobden, 
his  objections  to  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law 
would  be  greatly  alleviated ;  but  he  could  not,  and 
therefore  must  proceed  gradually  with  legislation. 
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On  the  division  being  taken,  there  appeared  for  the 
motion,  122;  against,  254;  majority  against  repeal, 
132.  These  numbers  indicated  a  still  increasing 
support  to  Mr.  Villiers’s  proposition.  With  those  who 
paired  or  were  absent,  there  were  now  190  members 
in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  as  compared  with  165  in  the 
year  1844. 

Confident  as  the  members  of  the  League  were, 
however,  of  the  coming  triumph  of  their  cause,  there 
was  probably  not  one  amongst  them  who  thought  it 
was  so  immediate,  so  close  at  hand,  as  it  actually  was. 
Precipitating  causes— such  causes  as  Mr.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Bright  had  again  and  again  said  must  bring  matters 
to  an  issue — were  already  at  work  to  force  on  repeal  ; 
and  the  curtain  was  destined  shortly  to  rise  on  the 
last  act  of  the  great  parliamentary  drama  in  connection 
with  the  Corn  Laws. 


CHAPTER  V. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS,. 

IN  thefmiddle  of  August,  1845,  there  began  to  appear 
in  Ireland  the  earliest  indications  of  that  mysterious 
potato  disease  which  was  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and  to  force  from  Parliament 
that  measure  of  repeal  which  had  long  been  clamoured 
for  in  vain.  In  a  very  short  time  the  disease  destroyed 
the  food  of  millions  of  men.  On  the  13th  of  October 
Sir  R.  Peel  wrote  to  Sir  J.  Graham  that  the  accounts 
of  the  state  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  were  becoming 
very  alarming.  Something  would  have  to  be  done, 
and  he  had  no  confidence  in  such  remedies  as  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  exports  or  the  stoppage  of  distilleries ;  the 
removal  of  the  impediments  to  import  was  the  only 
effectual  remedy. 

A  meeting  of  the  League  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall  on  the  28th  of  October.  The  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  point  out  the  remedy  for  the  famine  which 
threatened  England,  and  to  avert  the  misery,  starva¬ 
tion,  and  death  of  millions  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Cobden 
said  the  natural  and  obvious  remedy  was  to  open  the 
ports.  Russia,  Turkey,  Germany,  and  Holland  had 
done  so,  and  why  should  not  our  Government  follow 
their  example  ?  Mr.  Bright  said  that  everything 
around  was  telling  them  in  a  voice  louder  than  ever 
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that  every  word  of  reproach,  every  harsh  saying,  which 
they  had  uttered  against  the  Corn  Law,  had  not  by 
any  means  conveyed  its  true  character  as  it  was  then 
exhibited. 

Cabinet  Councils  now  became  frequent,  and  the 
Government  were  memorialized  from  all  quarters  in¬ 
stantly  to  open  the  ports.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
desirous  of  giving  way,  but  there  wrere  dissensions  in 
the  Cabinet,  his  only  supporters  being  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert. 
At  this  juncture,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  his  constituents,  the  electors  of  the  City  of 
London,  admitting  that  it  was  no  longer  worth  while 
to  contend  for  a  fixed  duty.  “  Let  us  unite  to  put  an 
end  to  a  system  which  has  been  proved  to  be  the  blight 
of  commerce,  the  bane  of  agriculture,  the  source  of 
bitter  division  among  classes,  the  cause  of  penury, 
fever,  mortality,  and  crime  among  the  people."  His 
lordship  called  upon  the  Government  for  satisfactory 
measures. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  the  Times  made  the  start¬ 
ling  announcement  that  Parliament  would  be  summoned 
for  the  first  week  in  January,  and  that  the  royal  speech 
would  recommend  an  immediate  consideration  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  preparatory  to  their  total  repeal.  This 
information  was  described  as  an  “  atrocious  fabrication" 
by  the  Standard,  but  its  accuracy  was  speedily  demon¬ 
strated.  Lord  Stanley  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
having  signified  their  inability,  however,  to  support  the 
Premier  in  his  repeal  policy,  Sir  Robert  Peel  tempo¬ 
rarily  resigned  office  on  the  5  th  of  December.  At  the 
same  time,  he  intimated  to  the  Queen  that  if  she 
should  entrust  Lord  John  Russell  with  the  formation 
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of  a  Government,  he  would  support  measures  founded 
on  the  general  principle  indicated  in  his  lordship’s 
letter  to  the  electors  of  the  City  of  London. 

At  this  critical  period,  a  great  League  meeting  was 
held  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  on  the  19th,  Mr. 
Bright  being  the  principal  speaker.  His  address  on 
that  occasion  was  very  telling  and  vigorous.  He  began 
by  stating  that  during  the  past  month  he  had  been 
present  at  meetings  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Gloucestershire,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  Somersetshire,  and  Middlesex ;  and  he  had 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  agitation  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  was  of  no  trivial  or  common  character. 
The  question  now  arose,  IIow  was  social  order  to  be 
preserved  ?  and  he  affirmed  that  the  continuous  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  by  any  Administration  was  totally 
incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  struggle  was  that  of  the  many  against  the  few — 
between  the  numbers,  wealth,  comforts,  the  all,  in  fact, 
of  the  middle  and  industrious  classes,  and  the  wealth, 
the  union,  and  sordidness  of  a  large  section  of  the 
aristocracy  of  this  empire;  “and  we  have  to  decide, — 
for  it  may  be  that  this  meeting  itself  may  to  no  little 
extent  be  the  arbiter  in  this  great  contest,— we  have 
to  decide  now,  in  this  great  struggle,  whether  in  this 
land  in  which  we  live  we  will  longer  bear  the  wicked 
legislation  to  which  we  have  been  subjected,  or  whether 
we  will  make  one  effort  to  right  the  vessel,  to  keep 
her  in  her  true  course,  and  if  possible  to  bring  her 
safely  to  a  secure  haven.”  The  landlord  rule  in  this 
country  had  been  long,  and  its  legislation  corrupt  and 
unequal.  Under  the  sway  of  landlordism,  great  numbers 
of  the  people  had  been  reduced  to  pauperism.  He  pro- 
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ceeded  to  demonstrate  the  evils  of  Protection,  and  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  The 
most  demoniacal  ingenuity,  he  asserted,  could  not  in¬ 
vent  a  scheme  more  calculated  than  this  ingeniously 
malignant  law  to  bring  millions  of  the  working  classes 
into  a  state  of  pauperism,  suffering,  discontent,  and 
insubordination.  A  fat  and  sleek  dean,  a  dignitary 
of  the  Church  and  a  great  philosopher,  recommended 
for  the  consumption  of  the  people — he  did  not  read 
a  paper  about  the  supplies  that  were  to  be  had  in 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi — swede  turnips  and 
mangel-wurzel ; — and  the  Hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  as  if  to  outherod  Herod  himself,  recom¬ 
mended  hot  water  and  a  pinch  of  curry  powder. 
Here  was  a  law  which  said  to  twenty-seven  millions  of 
people,  “  Scramble  for  what  there  is,  and  if  the  poorest 
and  the  weakest  starve,  foreign  supplies  shall  not  come 
in  for  fear  some  injury  should  be  done  to  the  mortgaged 
landowners.”  But  the  promises  of  Lord  John  Russell 
or  any  other  Minister  to  repeal  this  law  were  only 
conditional.  They  could  not  of  themselves  repeal  the 
Corn  Law.  It  could  only  be  done  by  the  unequivocal 
expression  of  the  public  will.  He  then  promised  such 
a  demonstration  throughout  the  country  as  should  make 
the  monopolists  quail. 

On  the  morning  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech, 
Lord  John  Russell  informed  Her  Majesty  that  he  had 
found  it  impossible  to  form  an  Administration.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  sent  for  the  same  day,  and  agreed  to 
return  to  office.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  now  ceased 
his  opposition,  and  the  only  change  in  the  official  list 
of  the  restored  Peel  Cabinet  was  the  substitution  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  Lord  Stanley  as  Secretary  of  State 
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for  the  Colonies.  The  League  held  an  important 
meeting  at  Manchester  on  the  23rd  of  December,  when 
it  was  resolved  to  raise  a  fund  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Free  Trade 
principles  in  the  existing  emergency.  Upwards  of 
,£60,000  was  subscribed  in  the  room — the  largest  sum 
ever  subscribed  in  the  same  space  of  time  for  any 
cause.  The  subscribers  of  £5°°  each  were  very 
numerous.  This  meeting  had  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  monopolists  and  the  press,  showing,  as  it 
did,  the  unalterable  determination  of  the  League  to 
push  their  campaign  to  victory. 

Parliament  met  on  the  22nd  of  January,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  the  course  of  some  personal  explana¬ 
tions  made  during  the  debate  on  the  Address,  admitted 
that  his  opinions  on  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws 
had  undergone  a  complete  change.  “  The  immediate 
cause  of  resignation,”  he  said,  “  was  the  great  and 
mysterious  calamity  which  had  befallen  Europe — the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to 
the  House  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  attached  exclusive 
importance  to  that  particular  cause.  I  will  not  with¬ 
hold  the  homage  which  is  due  to  the  progress  of 
reason  and  to  truth,  by  denying  that  my  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  Protection  have  undergone  a  change. 
Whether  holding  a  private  station  or  in  a  public  one, 
I  will  assert  the  privilege  of  yielding  to  the  force  of 
argument  and  conviction,  and  acting  upon  the  results 
of  enlarged  experience.  It  may  be  supposed  that  there 
is  something  humiliating  in  making  such  admissions. 
Sir,  I  feel  no  such  humiliation ;  I  should  feel  humilia¬ 
tion  if,  having  modified  or  changed  my  opinions,  I 
declined  to  acknowledge  the  change  for  fear  of  in- 
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curring  the  imputation  of  inconsistency.”  The  Prime 
Minister  further  said  that  while  he  should  have 
regarded  relief  from  the  task  before  him  with  honour 
as  a  favour,  yet  while  honour  and  a  sense  of  public 
duty  required  it,  he  did  not  shrink  from  office.  “  I  do 
not  desire  to  be  the  Minister  of  England,  but  while  I 
am  Minister  of  England  I  will  hold  office  by  no  servile 
tenure.  I  will  hold  office  unshackled  by  any  other 
obligation  than  that  of  consulting  the  public  interest, 
and  providing  for  the  public  safety.” 

The  Government  measures  were  brought  forward  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  27th.  The  House  was 
crowded,  even  to  its  approaches,  and  amongst  the 
distinguished  strangers  present  were  Prince  Albert 
and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  speech 
occupied  three  hours  and  a  half.  He  proposed,  he 
said,  with  regard  to  the  great  question  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  that  there  should  be  a  total  repeal  at  the  end  of 
three  years.  From  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  until 
the  1st  of  February,  1849,  the  maximum  duty  would 
be  I Os.,  exigible  when  the  price  was  under  48s.,  and 
to  fall  a  shilling  with  every  shilling  of  rise  in  the  price 
till  the  price  reached  53s.,  w'hen  the  duty  was  to  fall 
to  the  minimum  of  4s.  The  duties  on  barley  and  oats 
would  undergo  an  alteration  proportionally  the  same ; 
all  grain  from  British  colonies  to  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  and  maize  or  Indian  corn  to  be  admitted,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  at  a  nominal  duty. 
Other  articles  in  the  tariff,  under  the  heads  of  articles 
of  food,  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  miscellaneous, 
were  dealt  with,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundreds,  in 
the  way  of  duties  repealed  or  reduced.  By  way  of 
compensating  the  landed  interest,  the  Premier  proposed 
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a  consolidation  of  parish-road  trusts ;  an  alteration  in 
the  law  of  settlement,  transferring  the  burden  from 
the  parish  of  the  pauper’s  birth  to  that  in  which  he 
had  an  industrial  residence  of  five  years  last  preceding 
his  application  for  relief;  the  payment  from  the  Trea¬ 
sury  of  one-half  the  cost  of  medical  attendance  on 
paupers  ;  and  the  removal  from  the  local  rates  of  the 
expenses  of  criminal  prosecutions,  which  were  to  be 
defrayed  in  future  by  an  annual  parliamentary  vote. 
In  closing,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  :  "  Because  this  is  a 
time  of  peace,  because  you  are  not  subject  to  any 
coercion  whatsoever,  I  entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  aspect  of  affairs  may  change  ;  that  we  may 
have  to  contend  with  worse  harvests  than  that  of  this 
year ;  and  it  may  be  wise  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
present  moment  to  effect  an  adjustment  which  I  believe 
must  ultimately  be  made,  and  which  could  not  be  long 
delayed  without  engendering  feelings  of  animosity 
among  different  classes  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects.” 
As  he  had  a  sincere  conviction  that  the  settlement 
could  not  be  delayed,  he  should  deeply  lament  the 
failure  of  measures  intended  to  conduce  to  a  “  friendly 
feeling  between  different  classes,  to  provide  additional 
security  for  the  continuance  of  peace,,  and  to  maintain 
content  and  happiness  at  home  by  increasing  the  com¬ 
forts  and  bettering  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.” 

The  Ministerial  scheme  of  course  excited  the  anger 
and  the  bitter  denunciations  of  the  Protectionists.  The 
League,  on  the  other  hand,  while  welcoming  the  great 
changes  proposed,  still  held  to  the  chief  article  of  their 
creed — total  and  immediate  repeal. 

J\Tow  arose  that  long  course  of  vituperation  of  Sir 
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Robert  Peel  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  bore  so  conspicuous 
a  part.  The  Minister  who  had  given  way  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  who  had  every  inducement 
to  retire  into  private  life  instead  of  taking  upon  himself 
the  lead  in  the  abrogation  of  the  Corn  Laws,  was 
assailed  with  extraordinary  personalities,  and  in  a 
manner  probably  unprecedented  in  the  career  of  a 
political  leader. 

But  the  work  went  forward.  The  debate  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  propositions  was  carried  on  by  repeated 
adjournments  for  twelve  nights.  Upwards  of  one 
hundred  speeches  were  delivered  during  the  debate, 
forty-eight  members  speaking  in  favour  of  Free  Trade, 
and  fifty-five  in  favour  of  Protection.  The  Premier,  in 
the  middle  of  the  debate,  entered  into  an  elaborate 
defence  of  his  scheme,  asking  the  House  which  should 
be  its  motto,  "Advance”  or  "Retrograde.”  He 
earnestly  entreated  the  gentlemen  of  England  to  support 
these  measures,  by  which  they  would  take  another 
guarantee  for  the  content,  and  love,  and  willing 
obedience  of  the  population.  If  a  calamitous  time 
should  come,  when  they  must  offer  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  exhortations  to  bear  their  destiny  with  fortitude, 
it  would  be  a  consolation  for  them  to  reflect  that  they 
had  relieved  themselves  from  the  necessity  of  regulat¬ 
ing  the  supply  of  food  in  a  time  of  famine;  and  that, 
in  a  period  free  from  clamour  and  excitement,  they  had 
anticipated  difficulty  and  removed  every  impediment  to 
the  free  circulation  of  commerce.  The  Premier  spoke 
on  this  occasion  for  nearly  three  hours,  and  in  his  best 
vein. 

On  the  evening  following  this  speech,  Mr.  Bright 
addressed  the  House.  Having  first  demonstrated  the 
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necessity  for  measures  of  relief,  he  passed  this  glowing 
eulogium  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel : — 

“  You  say  the  right  hon.  baronet  is  a  traitor.  It  would  ill 
become  me  to  attempt  his  defence  after  the  speech  which  he 
delivered  last  night — a  speech,  I  will  venture  to  say,  more 
powerful  and  more  to  be  admired  than  any  speech  which  has 
been  delivered  within  the  memory  of  any  man  in  this  House. 
(Cheers.)  I  watched  the  right  hon.  baronet  as  he  went  home 
last  night,  and  for  the  first  time  I  envied  him  his  feelings.  That 
speech  has  circulated  by  scores  of  thousands  throughout  the 
kingdom  and  throughout  the  world ;  and  wherever  a  man  is  to  be 
found  who  loves  justice,  and  wherever  there  is  a  labourer  whom 
you  have  trampled  under  foot,  that  speech  will  bring  joy  to  the 
heart  of  the  one,  and  hope  to  the  breast  of  the  other.  You 
chose  the  right  hon.  baronet — why  ?  Because  he  was  the  ablest 
man  of  your  party.  You  always  said  so,  and  you  will  not  deny 
it  now.  Why  was  he  the  ablest  ?  Because  he  had  great  expe¬ 
rience,  profound  attainments,  and  an  honest  regard  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  You  placed  him  in  office.  When  a  man  is  in 
office,  he  is  not  the  same  man  as  when  in  opposition.  The  present 
generation,  or  posterity,  does  not  deal  as  mildly  with  men  in 
government  as  with  those  in  opposition.  There  are  such  things 
as  the  responsibilities  of  office.  Look  at  the  population  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  there  is  not  a  man  among  you 
who  would  have  the  valour  to  take  office  and  raise  the  standard 
of  Protection,  and  cry,  ‘  Down  with  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League, 
and  Protection  for  ever !  ’  There  is  not  a  man  in  your  ranks 
who  would  dare  to  sit  on  that  bench  as  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  pledged  to  maintain  the  existing  law.  (Loud  cheers.) 
The  right  hon.  baronet  took  the  only,  the  truest  course — he 
resigned.  He  told  you  by  that  act,  I  will  no  longer  do  your 
work.  I  will  not  defend  your  cause.  The  experience  I  have  had 
since  I  came  into  office  renders  it  impossible  for  me  at  once  to 
maintain  office  and  the  Corn  Laws.  The  right  hon.  baronet 
resigned ;  he  was  then  no  longer  your  Minister.  He  came  back 
to  office  as  the  Minister  of  his  Sovereign  and  of  the  people,  not 
the  Minister  of  a  class  who  first  raised  him  into  office  for  their 
own  special  and  private  purposes.”  (Loud  cries  of  “  Hear, 
hear.”) 
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In  regard  to  this  speech,  the  Sun  observed  that 
the  singularity  of  Mr.  Bright’s  position,  as  he  rose  to 
address  the  Ministerialists  and  oppositionists,  seemed 
to  animate  him  to  an  unwonted  pitch  of  rhetorical 
excellence ;  his  periods  were,  as  usual,  adroitly  and 
elegantly  turned  ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  they  alter¬ 
nately  glittered  with  satire  and  burnt  and  thrilled  with 
a  tone  even  pathetic.  Those  who  sat  near  Sir  Robert 
Peel  observed  that  the  tears  started  to  his  eyes  at 
this  unexpected  generosity  on  the  part  of  a  political 
antagonist. 

The  first  reading  of  the  Premier’s  resolutions  was 
ultimately  carried  by  a  majority  of  337  to  240.  When 
the  House  went  into  Committee,  Mr.  Villiers’s  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  first  clause,  making  the  action  of  the  bill 
immediate  instead  of  prospective,  was  negatived  by 
265  to  78  votes. 

After  another  fine  speech  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
second  reading  of  the  Corn  Importation  Bill  was  carried, 
on  the  27th  of  March,  by  a  majority  of  88,  in  a  House 
of  516.  Although  large  Free  Trade  majorities  were 
obtained  at  every  stage,  the  Protectionists  fought  the 
measure  stoutly  on  all  points.  At  length,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 6th  of  May,  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  98  in  a  House  of  556.  It  then  went  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  it  also  passed  after  debates  on  various 
stages,  and  became  law  on  the  25th  of  June.  On  the 
same  day  the  Peel  Ministry  fell  upon  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill.  The  Premier,  in  his  speech  on  leaving  office, 
delivered  on  the  29th,  reviewed  the  course  and  policy 
of  his  Government,  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  Mr.  Cobden, 
and  closed  with  these  memorable  words  :  “  In  relin^ 
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quishing  power,  I  shall  leave  a  name  severely  censured, 
I  fear,  by  many  who,  on  public  grounds,  deeply  regret 
the  severance  of  party  ties— deeply  regret  that  sever¬ 
ance,  not  from  interested  or  party  motives,  but  from 
the  firm  conviction  that  fidelity  to  party  engagements 
— the  existence  and  maintenance  of  a  great  party — ■ 
constitutes  a  powerful  instrument  of  government ;  I 
shall  surrender  power  severely  censured  also  by  others 
who,  from  no  interested  motive,  adhere  to  the  principle 
of  Protection,  considering  the  maintenance  of  it  to  be 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  country;  I 
shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every  monopolist  who, 
from  less  honourable  motives,  clamours  for  Protection 
because  it  conduces  to  his  own  individual  benefit ;  but 
it  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  rememberea 
with  expressions  of  goodwill  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose 
lot  it  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  when  they  shall  recruit  their  ex¬ 
hausted  strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the 
sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  by  a  sense  of 
injustice 

The  words  printed  in  italics  were  subsequently 
engraved  upon  one  of  the  numerous  memorials  erected 
to  the  eminent  statesman  who  uttered  them. 

The  work  of  the  League  having  been  now  practically 
accomplished,  that  organization  was  dissolved  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall  on  the 
2nd  of  July.  Mr.  G.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Council, 
briefly  sketched  the  operations  of  the  League  from  its 
commencement.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Cobden, 
who  moved  a  resolution  formally  dissolving  the  League. 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bright,  who  said  that,  under 
the  circumstances  of  that  meeting,  he  would  be  the 
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very  last  man  to  utter  one  syllable  of  unworthy  exulta¬ 
tion  over  those  who  had  been  defeated.  But  he  was 
of  opinion  that  that  final  meeting  might  have  some 
result  beyond  that  of  merely  winding  up  the  affairs  of 
the  League  ;  that  by  it  they  might  point  a  moral  and 
learn  a  lesson ;  that  they  might  contemplate  the  past, 
and  to  some  extent  look  into  the  future.  The  public 
had  learned  that  there  was  nothing  which  could  be 
held  out  to  the  intelligent  people  of  this  kingdom  which 
was  so  calculated  to  stimulate  them  to  action — to 
united  and  persevering  action — as  a  great  and  sacred 
principle  like  that  which  was  espoused  by  the  League. 
The  League  would  henceforth  stand  as  a  sign  of  a  new 
order  of  things.  It  had  come  into  conflict  with  the 
great  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  the  power  of  the 
landed  aristocracy  had  succumbed  to  it.  We  had  been 
living  through  a  revolution  without  knowing  it.  Mr. 
Bright,  alluding  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  said  he  rejoiced 
that  it  was  one  of  themselves  who  had  given  the  finish¬ 
ing  stroke  to  that  gigantic  monopoly  which  they  had 
opposed. 

The  resolution  was  carried  with  loud  cheers,  and 
votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  the  officers  of  the 
League.  A  sum  of  .£10,000  was  voted  to  the  chairman, 
Mr.  George  Wilson,  who  had  systematically  declined 
to  receive  a  farthing  of  remuneration  for  his  services. 
It  is  stated  that  as  the  meeting  drew  towards  its  close 
a  feeling  of  grave  solemnity  stole  over  the  five  hundred 
gentlemen  present.  Those  who  had  so  often  met 
together  during  the  great  contest  would  never  meet 
under  similar  circumstances  again.  Mr.  Cobden  re¬ 
minded  them  that  they  were  under  obligations  to  the 
Queen,  who  was  said  to  have  favoured  their  cause  as 
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one  of  humanity  and  justice  ;  and  with  three  loyal  and 
hearty  cheers  in  her  honour  the  meeting  dissolved. 

Celebrations  in  honour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Bright’s  native  town  of  Rochdale  was  conspicuous  in 
its  rejoicings.  There  was  a  procession  embracing 
some  twelve  thousand  people,  and  after  this  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  other  employers  treated  their  workpeople 
to  sumptuous  dinners.  In  the  evening  a  meeting  of 
Messrs.  Bright’s  workpeople  was  held  in  the  school¬ 
room  attached  to  the  mill.  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  took  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  Elihu  Burritt,  the  “  learned  blacksmith,” 
who  had  just  arrived  from  the  United  States,  spoke 
of  the  great  victory  which  had  been  achieved — a 
victory  far  more  noble  than  the  sanguinary  one  of 
Waterloo.  Mr.  John  Bright  also  addressed  the  gather¬ 
ing,  and  while  he  predicted  a  better  state  of  things  now 
that  the  Corn  Law  was  gone,  he  reminded  his  hearers 
that  people  could  not  live  without  work,  or  have  large 
incomes  without  toiling  at  some  honest  industry.  But 
there  would  be  a  great  demand  for  labour,  and  a  more 
regular  income  for  those  who  lived  by  labour. 

Mr.  Bright’s  Durham  constituents  invited  him  to 
a  banquet,  in  order  to  testify  their  appreciation  of  his 
independent  and  honourable  conduct,  his  efficient 
services  in  Parliament,  and,  above  all,  his  “eminent 
advocacy  of  the  recent  important  national  measure.” 
The  Mayor  presided,  and  the  hon.  member,  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  said  he  took  that  meeting 
as  an  evidence  that  he  had  not  altogether  left  unfulfilled 
the  promises  and  expectations  which  he  held  out  three 
years  ago.  Dealing  with  the  great  measure  which 
had  just  been  achieved,  he  said  that  such  revolutions 
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were  not  to  be  effected  by  merely  vapouring  about 
freedom. 

Mr.  Cobden,  who  had  sacrificed  his  business  in  order 
to  further  the  great  cause  he  had  at  heart,  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Free  Traders  of  the  kingdom  with 
the  sum  of  £"75,000.  At  a  later  period,  and  at  a  time 
of  great  anxiety,  he  was  presented  with  a  further  sum 
of  £40,000.  Mr.  Bright  also  was  presented  with  a 
valuable  memento  of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  the  League.  The  subscription  set  on  foot  having 
resulted  in  a  sum  of  upwards  of  ,£5,000,  this  was 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  library  of  1,200  volumes 
— the  selection  of  the  works  being  left  to  Mr.  Bright — - 
and  a  large,  handsome  oak  bookcase  to  contain  them, 
which  runs  the  length  of  the  library  at  One  Ash.  The 
design  of  the  bookcase  recalls  the  Free  Trade  struggle. 
The  supports  between  the  large  glass  panels  are 
elegantly  carved  into  sheaves  of  corn,  and  surmounting 
the  cornice  is  a  relief  showing  a  vessel  homeward 
bound,  the  burden  of  the  design  being  “  Free  Trade 
in  Corn.” 

There  was  a  temporary  revival  of  the  League  in 
1852,  on  the  accession  to  office  of  Lord  Derby’s  strongly 
Protectionist  Government.  There  was  some  danger  of 
reactionary  legislation,  and  the  Council  of  the  League 
and  its  chief  supporters  were  summoned  to  meet  again 
in  Manchester,  there  to  confer  upon  the  condition  of 
public  affairs.  Mr.  Cobden  proposed  a  resolution 
reconstituting  the  League,  in  consequence  of  the  advent 
of  Lord  Derby’s  Ministry  to  power.  Amongst  other 
resolutions  carried  was  one  moved  by  Mr.  Bright,  to 
the  effect  that  a  memorial  to  the  Queen,  praying  for  an 
immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament,  be  signed  by  the 
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chairman  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  and  transmitted  for 
presentation  to  Her  Majesty.  Subscriptions  were 
called  for,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  sum  of  nearly 
£y 0,000  was  subscribed.  Though  the  fears  of  the 
League  were  not  groundless,  the  general  election  saved 
them  another  long  campaign.  Parliament  was  dissolved 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  new  House  was  so  largely 
composed  of  Free  Traders,  that  all  fears  of  Protectionist 
legislation  were  speedily  at  an  end.  Lord  Derby’s 
Government  was  succeeded  by  the  Coalition  Ministry 
of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

M.  Chevalier,  who  was  entertained  by  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  May,  1875,  referred  in  terms 
of  high  praise  to  the  League  and  its  leaders.  Of  the 
latter  he  said,  “  The  names  of  these  men,  so  deserving 
to  be  preserved  for  ages,  ought  to  be  inscribed  in  letters 
of  gold  on  the  walls  of  the  meeting  room  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manchester.  The  first  name 
would  be  that  of  Richard  Cobden ;  next  would  come 
the  name  of  John  Bright ;  and  the  President  of  that 
evening,  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth,  partook  with  his 
brother,  Henry  Ashworth,  the  honour  of  having  been 
from  the  first  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  most 
resolute  members  of  the  League.” 

This  eulogium  was  not  exaggerated1,  for  the  good 
which  these  reformers  did  will  live  after  them  through 
many  generations.  The  National  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  laboured  on  behalf  of  humanity,  and  by  humanity 
it  has  already  been  crowned.  As  regards  the  subject 
of  our  biography  and  his  relation  to  that  great  move¬ 
ment,  there  was  no  episode  in  his  career  which  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity  will  reflect  greater  lustre  upon  his 
name. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ELECTION  FOR  MANCHESTER— PERSONAL 
DETAILS. 

ARLIAMENT  was  dissolved  in  the  year  1847 


X  under  circumstances  devoid  of  any  unusual  poli¬ 
tical  excitement.  There  was,  it  is  true,  considerable 
interest  manifested  in  various  individual  contests,  but 
as  the  old  Parliament  had  died  a  natural  death  on  the 
completion  of  its  full  constitutional  term,  and  as  there 
was  no  great  party  question  demanding  immediate 
settlement,  the  election  generally  was  one  of  the 
quietest  on  record.  Some  well-known  political  cha¬ 
racters  voluntarily  relinquished  parliamentary  honours 
at  this  juncture ;  while  a  few  others,  including  the 
brilliant  orator  and  statesman  Macaulay,  were  rejected 
by  their  former  constituents. 

About  nine,  months  before  the  dissolution,  the 
Eiberals  of  Manchester  prepared  for  the  eventuality 
of  a  contest.  With  singular  unanimity,  they  resolved 
upon  securing  Mr.  John  Bright,  if  possible,  as  their 
representative  in  the  ensuing  Parliament.  The  Man¬ 
chester  Reform  Association  met  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1846,  and  resolved  that  a  deputation  should 
wait  upon  the  hon.  member  for  Durham,  formally 
requesting  him  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate.  Mr. 
Bright  agreed  to  be  put  in  nomination  if  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  the  Association  should  be  endorsed  by 
the  electors.  He  also  wrote  a  letter  from  Rochdale  on 
the  15th,  in  which  he  said  :  "I  am  induced  to  consent 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  the  electors 
of  Manchester  in  the  belief  that  to  a  large  extent  my 
sentiments  accord  with  theirs,  and  because  my 
S3rmpathies  are  bound  up  in  an  especial  manner  with 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  that  great  and 
industrious  population  of  which  Manchester  may  be 
deemed  the  centre.” 

The  choice  of  the  Association  was  a  natural  and 
reasonable  one,  Mr.  Bright  being  closely  identified 
with  Manchester  interests.  An  aggregate  gathering 
of  the  electors  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  on 
the  1 8th  of  the  same  month,  in  order  to  endorse 
the  selection.  Mr.  G.  Wilson  presided.  .  Mr.  Bright, 
having  been  formally  nominated,  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing.  “  It  may  be  thought  I  have  no  qualification,”  he 
said,  “  which  should  entitle  me  to  ask  for  the  suffrages 
of  any  of  the  electors  of  Manchester.  I  said  before 
that  accident  had  made  me  a  public  man ;  that  I  had 
no  desire  to  leave  the  occupation  in  which  I  had  been 
brought  up ;  and  I  can  say  now  that  home  and 
domestic  claims  have  to  me  lost  none  of  their  relish. 
It  would  be  to  me  personally  no  discomfort  that  not 
you  alone,  but  every  constituency  in  the  kingdom, 
should  think  that  I  was  not  qualified  from  my  opinions 
to  represent  them.”  It  is  curious  to  note  how  Mr. 
Bright  still  shrank  from  coming  forward  prominently 
as  a  public  man,  although  opinion  had  now  become 
universal  that  he  was  well  qualified  for  such  a  position. 
Continuing  his  address,  he  remarked :  “  If  I  am 

elected,  I  can  only  promise  you  zeal  which  I  think  few 
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can  surpass  me  in,  for  those  great  public  questions  with 
which  I  have  been  connected,  and  for  those  principles 
which  I  have  espoused  ;  and  it  will  be  to  me  ample 
compensation  for  any  labour  I  may  endure,  for  any 
obloquy  I  may  meet  with,  for  any  suffering  I  may 
undergo,  if  in  years  to  come — if  years  to  come  should 
be  granted  me — I  may  be  able  to  look  back  and  reflect 
that  I  have  done  something  for  the  furtherance  of  those 
great  principles  and  objects  with  which  the  name  of 
Manchester  is  so  gloriously  identified.” 

This  frank  and  outspoken  statement  was  received 
with  great  favour,  the  whole  audience  rising  en  masse 
and  cheering  vigorously.  Mr.  Bright’s  candidature 
now  became  an  actual  fact,  and  meetings  were  fre¬ 
quently  held  in  its  support,  many  of  which  the  candidate 
himself  attended. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  29th  of  July,  in  St. 
Ann’s  Square,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  borough  it  was  not  contested.  Some  ten  thousand 
persons  were  present  in  front  of  the  hustings. 
Although  extremely  popular  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  constituency,  there  were  even  some  Liberals,  or 
rather  Whigs,  who  opposed  Mr.  Bright’s  candidature. 
Then  there  was  a  portion  of  the  working  classes  wTho 
did  not  approve  of  his  views  on  factory  legislation. 
The  presence  of  this  element  led  to  Mr.  Bright  being 
disturbed  in  his  speech  on  the  hustings  ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  those  present  were  with  him.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  a  hundred  persons  to  spoil  the  enjoyment  and 
comfort  of  ten  thousand ;  and  by  one  such  small  band 
of  obstructionists — incited,  it  was  understood,  purposely 
to  the  work — the  proceedings  at  the  Manchester  election 
were  rather  disagreeably  diversified. 
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The  Mayor,  Mr.  Elkanah  Armitage,  having  opened 
the  proceedings,  Mr.  Alderman  Watkin  nominated  the 
Right  Hon.  T.  Milner  Gibson  as  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  represent  the  constituency  in  Parliament, 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Walker  seconded  the  motion.  Mr. 
George  Wilson  then  nominated  Mr.  Bright,  observing 
that  he  should  feel  insulted  if  any  man  asked  him 
whether  Mr.  Bright’s  votes  had  not  always  been  in 
favour  of  popular  rights  and  social  progress.  Civil  and 
religious  freedom  was  the  motto  of  his  party.  Mr. 
Absalom  Watkin  seconded  the  nomination. 

The  Mayor  declared  Mr.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Bright  duly 
elected,  there  being  no  other  candidate.  Mr.  Gibson 
first  addressed  the  vast  audience,  and  then  Mr.  Bright 
came  forward.  He  was  warmly  cheered  by  his  sup¬ 
porters,  but  the  small  knot  of  operatives  already 
mentioned  had  collected  in  front  of  the  hustings,  and 
they  were  evidently  bent  on  creating  a  disturbance. 
When  the  hon.  member  could  be  heard  above  the 
uproar,  his  language  was  of  that  bold  and  fearless  cha¬ 
racter  it  had  always  been.  “  I  am  not  afraid,”  he  said, 
“  to  meet  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  ; 
I  have  never  deceived  you,  I  have  never  flattered  you, 
and  I  owe  you  nothing  but  for  the  good  opinion  of  me 
which  you  have  manifested.  You  owe  me  nothing 
but  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  something  in  your 
service.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  stand  here  if  I  did 
not  believe  that  I  am  the  representative,  not  only  of  the 
electors  of  Manchester,  but  of  the  interests  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  working  population  of  this  town.” 
There  was  here  considerable  confusion  in  front  of  the 
hustings.  When  it  had  subsided,  Mr.  Bright  said  : 
“  I  am  blamed  here  because  I  did  not  give  my  assent 
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to  a  measure  which  I  believed  to  be  injurious  to  the 
operatives  themselves.  I  am  blamed  because  I  opposed 
the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  because  I  did  not  consent  that 
Parliament  should  interfere  to  close  the  manufactories  of 
this  country  for  two  hours  per  day.  I  may  have  been 
wrong,  but  if  wrong,  I  am  wrong  in  ignorance,  and  not 
in  intention.  I  boldly  stated  my  intention  to  oppose 
that  measure ;  I  have  fearlessly  expressed  my  opinion  ; 
I  have  spoken  and  I  have  voted  in  accordance  with 
that  opinion,  and  I  am  now  ready  to  maintain  it.  But 
hereafter  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  who 
were  right — the  advocates  of  that  measure  or  its 
opponents.  If  it  proves  a  p>iece  of  successful  legisla¬ 
tion,  I  shall  rejoice ;  if  it  be  not,  I  shall  be  willing  to 
help  in  its  amendment.” 

From  this  frank  claim  to  independence  of  opinion 
upon  a  particular  piece  of  legislation,  Mr.  Bright  passed 
on  to  other  topics.  Alluding  to  the  recent  creation  of 
a  bishopric  of  Manchester,  he  said  he  regretted  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  give  a  vote  in  opposition  to 
the  “  calamity  ”  which  had  befallen  the  town.  “  My 
right  hon.  colleague,  Mr.  Gibson,  says  that  he  should 
sleep  comfortably  if  no  more  bishops  had  been  made  ; 
my  slumbers  would  be  unbroken  if  the  bishops  that  are 
made  were  to  be  unmade.  1  never  yet  saw  any  good 
that  the  bishops  did  ;  I  have  seen  the  multitudinous 
mischiefs  that  the  bishops  have  done.  I  believe  that 
hierarchies,  State-manufactured  clergies,  are  in  them¬ 
selves  evils,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  they  will 
be  no  more  known  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  some 
of  those  great  creatures  of  which  we  have  remnants 
left  which  lived  before  the  flood.  I  trust,”  said  the 
hon.  member  in  conclusion,  “  that  if  at  a  future  time 
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I  shall  be  permitted  to  render  an  account  of  the 
stewardship  which  has  this  day  been  committed  to 
my  hands,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
it ;  that  I  shall  be  able  to  say  I  have  abandoned  no 
opinion  that  I  hold  ;  that  I  have  betrayed  no  man’s  con¬ 
fidence  ;  that  I  have  not,  for  anything  that  Ministers 
or  parties  can  offer,  sacrificed  any  of  those  convictions 
which  are  dear  to  me  ;  and  that  I  have,  to  the  best  of 
my  power,  fulfilled  honestly  and  conscientiously  the 
duties  of  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough 
of  Manchester.” 

The  proceedings  shortly  afterwards  concluded. 
Manchester  had  gained  a  representative  who  was  to 
find  a  more  important  status  in  political  life  than  he 
had  hitherto  taken  ;  and  yet  his  relations  with  that 
distinguished  constituency  were  destined  only  to  last 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  reasons  for  his  sever¬ 
ance  will  be  dealt  with  in  their  proper  order.  Mean¬ 
while  the  friends  of  progress  in  the  northern  city 
congratulated  each  other  upon  their  new  representative, 
elected  without  opposition.  This  election  alone  showed 
the  enormous  strides  which  Mr.  Bright’s  principles  had 
made. 

The  year  which  saw  Mr.  Bright’s  election  for  Man¬ 
chester  witnessed  also  his  second  marriage.  On  the 
I Oth  of  June,  1847,  he  was  united  to  Miss  Margaret 
Elizabeth  Leatham,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Leatham, 
of  Heath  House,  Wakefield,  the  well-known  West 
Riding  banker.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  meeting-house  of  the  Friends,  George  Street, 
Wakefield.  The  rite  was  severely  simple.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  usages  of  the  Friends,  the  marriage  party 
sat  for  some  time  in  silence,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
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Mr.  Bright  rose  and  took  the  right  hand  of  Miss 
Leatham,  pronouncing  in  low  but  distinct  tones  the 
formula  of  the  Friends,  as  follows  :  “  Friends,  I  take 
my  friend,  Margaret  Elizabeth  Leatham,  to  be  my 
wife,  promising,  by  Divine  assistance,  to  be  unto  her 
a  loving  and  faithful  husband  till  it  shall  please  the 
Lord  by  death  to  separate  us.”  Miss  Leatham  then, 
still  holding  hands,  repeated  similar  words  regarding 
Mr.  Bright,  promising  to  be  “unto  him  a  faithful  and 
loving  wife.”  A  brief  space  of  silence  next  ensued, 
which  was  broken  by  one  of  the  congregation  offering 
up  prayer,  the  whole  assembly  standing.  Again  there 
was  a  short  period  of  silence,  and  then  one  of  the 
company  read  the  certificate  or  declaration,  which  was 
signed  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  their  relations 
and  friends,  and  afterwards  by  a  large  number  of  the 
congregation.  The  whole  ceremony  occupied  about  an 
hour. 

This  union  was  blessed  by  a  family  of  seven  children. 
Mr.  John  Albert  Bright,  Mr.  Bright’s  eldest  son,  was 
born  on  the  I  Sth  of  March,  1848.  There  were  after¬ 
wards  born,  from  1849  to  1863  inclusive,  the  following 
children  :  Mary  Harriet,  William  Leatham,  Anna 
Elizabeth,  Margaret  Sophia,  Leonard,  and  Philip  Bright. 
Of  these,  Leonard,  a  bright  and  promising  child,  died 
in  his  sixth  year,  on  the  Sth  of  November,  1864,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Tudno,  Llandudno. 
While  Mr.  Bright,  accompanied  by  his  family,  was  on 
a  visit  to  his  favourite  seaside  resort,  his  son  was 
attacked  by  scarlatina,  and  died  after  an  illness  of  four 
days.  St.  Tudno’s  church  and  graveyard  are  situate 
on  the  high  promontory  overlooking  Llandudno,  known 
as  the  Great  Orme’s  Head.  In  this  quiet  graveyard — 
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where  no  noise  is  heard  save  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
on  the  rocks  beneath— there  is  a  white  marble  head¬ 
stone  bearing  the  brief  yet  touching  record,  "In  loving 
remembrance  of  Leonard  Bright  (son  of  John  Bright, 
M.P.,  and  Margaret  Elizabeth  his  wife),  who  died  at 
Llandudno,  November  8th,  1864.  Aged  nearly  six 
years.  ‘  And  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd.’  ” 
The  quiet  graveyard  of  St.  Tudno  has  of  recent  years 
had  many  visitants,  besides  those  members  of  Mr. 
Bright’s  family  who  have  kept  the  memory  of  the 
little  child  that  sleeps  there  fragrant  with  flowers. 
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HE  state  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1847  was  most 


1  lamentable.  Famine  had  done  its  deadly  work 
upon  thousands,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
were  still  in  a  most  wretched  and  destitute  condition. 
Legislation  became  imperative,  and  early  in  the  session 
Lord  John  Russell  unfolded  the  Government  plans  for 
the  relief  of  the  distress.  They  proposed,  amongst 
other  things,  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  in  Ireland, 
intending  to  devote  a  million  sterling  for  this  purpose; 
but  this  reclamation  scheme  was  never  carried  out. 
The  chief  measure  carried  was  the  Poor  Law  Extension 
Act,  which  established  an  efficient  poor-law  in  Ireland, 
and  compelled  the  land  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  its 
own  pauperism.  Government  also  made  useful  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  British  American  colonies  for  emigrants 
on  landing,  and  engaged  to  facilitate  their  access  to 
employment.  That  great  calamity  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  had  annihilated  food  to  the  amount  of 
£16,000,000.  Ministers  were  indemnified  for  the 
measures  which,  by  anticipation  of  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  they  had  been  compelled  to  take.  The  two 
Houses  also  passed  a  bill  for  advancing  loans  from  the 
Treasury  to  certain  Irish  railways. 
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These  measures  effected  a  considerable  amount  of 
good,  but  when  the  new  Parliament  assembled,  towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  Ireland  was  again  the  all-absorb¬ 
ing  topic  of  discussion.  It  was  now  found  that  the 
previous  remedial  legislation  required  to  be  supplemented 
by  measures  to  check  the  perpetration  of  crime  in 
certain  counties  and  districts  in  the  sister  country. 
Homicides  and  crimes  of  violence  generally  had  increased 
to  an  alarming  degree  ;  and  the  almost  daily  occurrence 
of  outrages  in  the  disturbed  districts  called  for  imme¬ 
diate  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The 
Home  Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey,  accordingly  brought 
forward  a  Coercion  Bill  on  the  29th  of  November, 
prefacing  its  introduction  by  a  full  exposition  of  the 
disorganized  state  of  the  country  and  a  description  of 
the  nature  of  the  law  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
repress  the  prevailing  crimes  and  outrages. 

To  prove  how  necessary  the  measure  was  regarded, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  was  supported  by  such  men 
as  Mr.  Brotherton,  who  had  opposed  every  Coercion 
Bill  which  had  hitherto  been  introduced  in  their  time. 
The  bill,  notwithstanding,  was  contested  at  every  stage, 
but  the  number  of  its  opponents  was  exceedingly  small, 
and  several  Irish  representatives  voted  for  it  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  far  from  being  of  a  very  stringent 
character. 

In  the  debate  on  the  third  reading,  Mr.  Bright 
delivered  a  statesmanlike  speech,  pointing  out  the  true 
remedies  to  be  applied  in  regard  to  Ireland.  Having 
presented  a  petition  against  the  bill,  signed  by  more 
than  20,000  persons,  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  he 
said  he  was  unwilling  to  vote  without  giving  the  reasons 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  oppose  the  measure. 
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The  case  of  the  Government,  so  far  as  the  necessity 
for  the  bill  was  concerned,  appeared  to  him  to  be  as 
clear  and  as  perfect  as  it  could  be.  From  the  speech 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  from  the  unanimous  statements 
of  all  the  newspapers,  and  from  the  evidence  of  all 
parties  connected  with  Ireland,  it  was  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  that  in  the  disturbed  districts  of  Ireland  the 
ordinary  law  was  utterly  powerless.  In  England  the 
people  were  in  favour  of  carrying  the  law  into  effect, 
but  in  Ireland  in  certain  districts  opinion  was  depraved 
and  thoroughly  vitiated.  Assassinations  were  not 
looked  upon  as  murders,  but  rather  as  executions.  It 
was  clear,  then,  that  the  ordinary  law  had  failed. 

But  Mr.  Bright,  after  making  these  admissions,  went 
on  to  maintain  that  the  Government  had  not  shown  the 
courage  which  was  necessary  to  deal  effectually  with 
the  difficulties  of  Ireland.  Lord  John  Russell  had  said 
that  all  parties  were  to  blame  for  the  misgovernment  of 
Ireland  ;  but  he  must  remember  that  he  was  now  in 
the  position  of  a  dictator  on  Irish  questions.  Then 
there  was  another  fact  to  which  he  (Mr.  Bright)  would 
call  attention.  The  Irish  members  were  as  much  to 
blame  as  any  others  for  the  absence  of  good  government 
in  Ireland.  The  idleness  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  said 
the  speaker,  was  not  wholly  their  fault.  It  was  for  the 
most  part  a  forced  idleness,  for  when  Irishmen  migrated 
to  Lancashire  and  other  districts,  they  worked  as  well  as 
others.  The  great  secret  of  their  idleness  at  home  was, 
that  there  was  little  or  no  trade  in  Ireland.  The  hon. 
gentleman  went  on  to  complain  that  the  House  had  not  as 
yet  seen  the  Government  Bill  for  the  sale  of  encumbered 
estates  in  Ireland.  There  was  a  unanimous  admission 
that  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  were  connected  with 
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the  question  of  the  management  of  the  land  ;  and 
Government  should  now  take  their  stand  above  all  class 
interests.  He  was  informed  on  excellent  authority 
that  in  the  province  of  Connaught  there  was  not  5 
per  cent,  of  the  land  free  from  settlements  of  one  kind 
or  another,  and  that  probably  not  I  per  cent,  was  free 
from  mortgages.  If  that  were  true,  it  was  idle  to 
seek  elsewhere  for  the  source  of  the  evils  of  Ireland. 
Patchwork  legislation,  speeches,  loans,  would  not  now 
succeed  in  reviving  the  industry  of  Ireland.  It  was 
the  duty  of  Government,  in  the  first  place,  to  bring  in 
a  Sale  of  Estates  Bill,  and  thus  make  it  easy  for  land¬ 
lords  who  wished  to  dispose  of  their  estates  to  do  so. 
They  should  bring  in  a  bill  to  simplify  the  titles  to  land 
in  Ireland.  They  should  diminish  temporarily,  if  not 
permanently,  all  stamp  duties  which  hindered  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  landed  property  ;  and  they  should  pass  a  law  by 
which  the  system  of  entailing  estates  should  for  the 
future  be  prevented. 

This  last  recommendation  being  received  with  laugh¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Bright  assured  his  hearers  that  at  some  not 
distant  day  the  entailment  of  estates  would  cease,  not 
in  Ireland  alone,  but  in  England  also.  He  held  that 
everything  would  be  unavailing  unless  the  fetters  by 
which  the  land  was  now  held  were  cleared  away,  so 
that  it  might  become  the  possession  of  real  owners,  and 
be  made  instrumental  in  the  employment  and  sustenta- 
tion  of  the  people. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  159,  only  fourteen  members  voting  against  it.  A 
few  days  later  it  went  through  its  various  stages  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  became  law. 

In  the  session  of  1848  Mr.  Bright  again  took  part  in 
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the  debates  which  arose  on  Irish  questions.  He  twice 
spoke  against  the  bill,  introduced  by  Sir  George  Grey, 
known  as  the  Crown  and  Government  Security  Bill, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  more  effectual  repression 
of  seditious  and  treasonable  proceedings.  This  bill 
was  brought  in  partly  in  consequence  of  the  Chartist 
agitation,  and  partly  to  meet  the  disturbed  condition  of 
things  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Bright  held  that  it  was  quite 
within  the  right  of  an  Englishman  or  an  Irishman  to 
discuss  what  form  of  government  he  would  choose  to 
live  under  ;  and  he  further  maintained  that  when  the 
Government  brought  forward  these  measures  restricting 
the  liberty  of  the  -subject,  they  should  accompany  them 
by  others  devised  for  the  welfare  'and  amelioration  of 
the  people. 

Speaking  on  a  motion  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Poulett  Scrope  with  regard  to  the  general  condition  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  Bright  thought  that  both  the  Government 
and  the  Irish  people  were  at  fault.  Governments 
generally  had  been  negligent  of  Ireland.  Difficulties 
arose,  too,  from  the  constitution  of  the  Government. 
Both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  almost  exclusively 
aristocratic,  and  the  Administration  was  necessarily  the 
same.  The  condition  of  Ireland  required  two  kinds  of 
remedies — one  political,  the  other  social.  With  regard 
to  the  first,  three-fourths  of  the  Irish  people  had  a  total 
disbelief  in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  and  to  remove  this  feeling  some 
great  measure  or  measures  must  be  offered  to  them — 
measures  which  would  act  as  a  complete  demonstration 
that  bygones  were  to  be  bygones,  and  that  henceforth 
new,  generous,  and  equal  principles  of  government 
were  to  be  adopted.  Then,  too,  there  must  be  equality 
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between  the  great  religious  sects  in  Ireland — between 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  It  was  impossible  that  this 
equality  could  be  much  longer  denied.  There  was  a 
rumour  that  Government  intended  bringing  forward  a 
proposition  for  paying  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  of 
Ireland  ;  but  it  would  be  much  more  in  accordance  with 
political  justice,  and  with  the  true  interests  of  religion, 
to  withdraw  the  Church  Establishment  from  Ireland, 
and  thus  bring  about  perfect  equality.  Having  thus 
advocated  Disestablishment  nearly  twenty  years  before 
the  passing  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  great  measure,  Mr. 
Bright  said,  with  respect  to  the  parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Ireland,  that,  from  the  experience  of 
seventy-three  days  which  he  had  spent  in  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  whilst  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Dublin  Election  Committee,  he  asserted  most  distinctly 
that  such  representation  as  existed  was  a  fraud. 

The  Government  introduced  several  Irish  measures 
in  the  session  of  1849,  the  chief  of  which  was  a  pro¬ 
position  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  a  rate 
in  aid.  It  was  during  the  debate  on  the  bill  founded 
upon  Sir  Charles  Wood’s  resolution  that  Mr.  Bright 
delivered  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  many  elaborate 
speeches  on  Irish  questions.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  first  proposed  that  a  sum  of  £50,000  should 
be  granted  to  certain  Irish  unions  in  which  distress 
was  more  than  usually  prevalent.  He  further  proposed 
that  in  each  of  the  two  following  years  there  should  be 
paid  by  every  union  in  Ireland  a  sum  equal  to  the  rate 
of  sixpence  in  the  pound  on  each  electoral  division  in 
such  union  towards  a  general  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  sum  should  be  applied  in 
such  manner  as  Parliament  might  direct.  The  second 
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reading  of  the  bill  founded  on  these  resolutions  was 
moved  on  the  27th  of  March,  and  the  debate  was 
prolonged  till  the  3rd  of  April,  when  the  second  reading 
was  carried  by  193  to  138.  The  third  reading,  which 
was  also  opposed,  was  carried  on  the  30th  of  April,  and 
the  bill  subsequently  passed  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Bright  opened  the  third  night’s  debate  on  the 
second  reading.  He  began  by  justifying  the  proposed 
rate,  not  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
but  on  the  ground  that  Great  Britain  had  already  paid 
its  rate  in  and  on  account  of  Ireland  to  an  amount 
greater  than  the  sum  now  proposed  to  be  levied  from 
Ireland  herself.  This  the  hon.  member  conclusively 
showed  by  poor-rate  statistics  drawn  from  Glasgow 
and  Manchester.  As  to  the  objections  entertained 
against  the  measure  by  the  proprietors  of  Ulster,  if 
the  bill  could  succeed  in  making  Ulster  a  part  of 
Ireland  in  interests  and  sympathies,  it  would  be 
attended  with  a  very  happy  result,  and  one  that  would 
compensate  for  some  portion  of  the  present  misfortunes 
of  Ireland.  Ulster  men  had  stood  in  the  way  of 
improvements  in  the  franchise,  in  the  Church,  and  in 
the  land  question  ;  they  had  purchased  Protestant 
ascendency,  and  the  price  paid  for  it  was  the  ruin  and 
degradation  of  their  country.  With  regard  to  the 
proposal  emanating  from  certain  quarters  to  substitute 
an  income-tax  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  rate  was 
intended,  Mr.  Bright  said  he  was  averse  to  this  pro¬ 
position  ;  he  had  insuperable  objections  to  raising  an 
income-tax  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  But  had  such 
a  tax  been  proposed,  he  was  certain  that  it  would  have 
been  opposed  as  much  as  the  rate  in  aid  had  been,  and, 
in  his  judgment,  opposed  on  much  better  grounds. 
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Looking  at  the  general  question  in  its  connection  with 
the  whole  state  of  Ireland,  he  was  led  to  think  that 
either  the  malady  of  that  country  was  incurable,  or  that 
there  was  a  great  lack  of  statesmen  in  the  House. 
Ireland  had  for  ages  been  entirely  governed  through  its 
landlords.  The  pernicious  principle  on  which  it  had 
been  ruled  through  them  was  still  in  practical  operation. 
The  pivot  on  which  the  government  of  Ireland  had 
turned,  and  on  which  it  still  continued  to  revolve,  was 
that  of  force  and  alms.  They  had  50,000  armed  men  in 
that  country,  to  keep  the  people  down  ;  and  they  were 
annually  voting  away  large  sums  of  money  to  keep 
them  up, — in  other  words,  to  keep  them  alive. 

“  If  ever  there  were  an  opportunity  for  a  statesman,” 
said  Mr.  Bright,  “it  is  this.  This  is  the  hour  un¬ 
doubtedly,  and  we  want  the  man.”  He  feared  whether 
he  was  on  the  Treasury  bench,  but  the  character  of, 
the  Government  was  at  stake,  and  it  could  not  remain 
inactive.  Having  alluded  to  the  great  subscription 
raised  for  Ireland  three  years  before,  when  contribu¬ 
tions  came  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  the  hon.  member 
concluded  with  this  eloquent  peroration  : — 

“  Hon.  gentlemen  turn  with  triumph  to  neighbouring  countries, 
and  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  our  glorious  constitution.  It  is 
true  that  abroad  thrones  and  dynasties  have  been  overturned, 
whilst  in  England  peace  has  reigned  undisturbed.  But  take  all 
the  lives  that  have  been  lost  in  the  last  twelve  months  in  Europe 
amidst  the  convulsions  that  have  occurred — take  all  the  cessation 
of  trade,  the  destruction  of  industry,  all  the  crushing  of  hopes 
and  hearts,  and  they  will  not  compare  for  an  instant  with  the 
agonies  which  have  been  endured  by  the  population  of  Ireland 
under  your  glorious  constitution.  And  there  are  those  who  now 
say  that  this  is  the  ordering  of  Providence.  I  met  an  Irish 
gentleman  the  other  night,  and,  speaking  upon  the  subject,  he 
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said  that  he  saw  no  remedy,  but  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  present 
state  of  things  were  the  mode  by  which  Providence  intended  to 
solve  the  question  of  Irish  difficulties.  But  let  us  not  lay  these 
calamities  at  the  door  of  Providence ;  it  were  sinful  in  us,  of  all 
men,  to  do  so.  God  has  blessed  Ireland — -and  does  still  bless 
her — in  position,  in  soil,  in  climate  ;  He  has  not  withdrawn  His 
promises,  nor  are  they  unfulfilled  ;  there  is  still  the  sunshine  and 
the  shower,  still  the  seedtime  and  the  harvest ;  and  the  affluent 
bosom  of  the  earth  yet  offers  sustenance  for  man.  But  man 
must  do  his  part;  we  must  do  our  part;  we  must  retrace  our 
steps  ;  we  must  shun  the  blunders,  and,  I  would  even  say,  the 
crimes  of  our  past  legislation.  We  must  free  the  land;  and  then 
we  shall  discover,  and  not  till  then,  that  industry,  hopeful  and 
remunerated,  industry,  free  and  inviolate,  is  the  only  sure 
foundation  on  which  can  be  reared  the  enduring  edifice  of  union 
and  peace.” 

This  speech  marked  Mr.  Bright's  advancement  into 
the  highest  rank  of  parliamentary  orators  and  debaters. 
At  its  close,  cheers  burst  forth  spontaneously  from  all 
parts  of  the  House,  Conservatives  vieing  with  Liberals 
in  their  appreciation  of  the  eloquence  which  had  deeply 
moved  the  entire  chamber.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  spoke 
on  the  same  evening,  said  that  although  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Bright  as  little  as  with  any  member  in  the 
House,  he  had  listened  to  his  speech  with  pleasure 
and  gratification,  as  he  must  to  every  demonstration 
which  sustained  the  reputation  of  that  assembly. 

Before  the  House  met  in  the  following  session — viz., 
1850 — Mr.  Bright  paid  a  visit  to  Ireland.  In  the 
questions  which  subsequently  arose  in  Parliament 
relating  to  the  distressed  unions,  the  elective  franchise, 
etc.,  he  took  a  lively  interest,  pointing  out  defects  in 
the  various  measures  introduced,  although  not  address¬ 
ing  the  House  at  any  length  upon  the  general  question 
of  Ireland.  On  the  subject  of  the  franchise,  however, 
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he  spoke  very  emphatically,  and  said  he  should  feel 
ashamed  to  own  himself  a  citizen  of  this  country  did 
he  believe  it  possible  that,  for  any  length  of  time,  it 
could  be  tolerated  that  six  men  out  of  seven  should  be 
shut  out  from  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  common 
right  of  the  franchise.  The  Government  Bill  for  the 
extension  of  the  Irish  parliamentary  franchise  was 
carried  this  year,  having  been  first  subjected  to  con¬ 
siderable  revision  in  the  House  of  Lords.  There  were 
three  important  points  in  the  measure,  however,  when 
it  finally  became  law ;  namely,  it  fixed  the  franchise 
for  Irish  counties  at  £12,  instituted  a  poor-law  valua¬ 
tion,  and  required  the  payment  of  poor-rates  as  the  only 
test  of  qualification.  This  Act  increased  the  number 
of  electors  in  the  counties  from  27,000  to  135,000. 

Towards  the  close  of  1849,  Mr.  Bright  advocated 
the  claims  of  Ireland  at  a  great  meeting  in  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  Manchester.  His  steadfast  devotion  to 
Irish  interests  was  warmly  appreciated  by  the  vast 
body  of  Irish  residents  in  Manchester  and  Salford ; 
and  by  these  he  was  presented  with  an  address  in  the 
Manchester  Corn  Exchange,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1850.  The  address  expressed  the  deep  gratitude  of 
the  Irish  residents  and  the  hope  that  Mr.  Bright  might 
be  enabled  still  further  to  brighten  the  path  to  Ireland’s 
prosperity  and  England’s  glory.  Mr.  Bright  delivered 
a  lengthy  speech  in  reply,  recapitulating  his  previous 
suggestions  and  recommendations  for  a  settlement  of 
the  most  pressing  of  Irish  grievances.  He  strongly 
hoped  that  Lord  John  Russell  would  rise  to  the  great 
work  before  him,  for  he  had  the  opportunity  to  add 
the  industry  and  affections  of  millions  of  Irishmen  to 
the  wealth  and  strength  of  this  great  empire. 
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One  more  deliverance  on  Irish  questions  at  this 
juncture  must  be  noticed.  On  the  25th  of  October, 
1852,  Mr.  Bright  addressed  an  important  letter  to  Dr. 
Gray — afterwards  Sir  John  Gray,  M.P. — proprietor  of 
the  Freeman's  Journal.  The  document  was  penned  in 
view  of  a  conference  which  the  friends  of  religious 
equality  in  Ireland  were  about  to  hold  in  Dublin,  with 
the  object  of  considering  the  existing  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  of  the  country.  The  writer  recommended 
perfect  religious  equality  and  Disestablishment.  He 
observed  that  there  was  one  equality  which  would  be 
received  with  general  favour,  and  that  was  one  starting 
from  the  point  that  henceforth  there  must  be  no 
Church  in  Ireland  in  connection  with  the  State.  But 
there  would  still  arise  with  this  the  question  of  the 
appropriation  of  the  large  funds  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  Irish  Established  Church.  Mr.  Bright  detailed  his 
own  scheme  for  the  appropriation  of  these  funds.  He 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  Church  property  com¬ 
mission,  authorized  to  appropriate  the  ,£10,000,000  of 
Church  property  in  certain  proportions  among  the 
Established,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches.  In  dividing  the  sum  he  would  appropriate 
so  much  of  it  to  the  Roman  Catholics  as  would  provide 
a  small  piece  of  land  in  every  parish — say  from  ten 
to  twenty  acres — in  the  possession  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  be  made  over  absolutely  and  for  ever  to 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Under  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind,  of  course  the  special  grant  to  the  college  of 
Maynooth  would  be  withdrawn.  In  their  turn,  the 
Presbyterians  would  resign  the  Regium  Donum,  and 
receive  instead  such  a  portion  of  the  general  fund, 
absolutely  and  for  ever,  as  would  produce  a  revenue 
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equal  to  the  parliamentary  grant.  Similarly  he  would 
treat  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  ;  giving  them  abso¬ 
lutely  a  sum  about  equal  to  that  bestowed  on  the 
others,  together  with  the  privilege  of  possessing  their 
churches  at  a  nominal  rent,  so  long  as  there  should  be 
a  congregation.  Thus  he  would  have  exhausted  three 
out  of  the  ten  millions  to  be  allotted.  The  remaining 
five  or  seven  millions,  as  the  case  might  be,  could,  and 
in  his  opinion  should,  be  reserved  for  purposes  strictly 
Irish,  and  directed  to  the  educational  and  moral  im¬ 
provement  of  the  people,  without  respect  to  class  or 
creed. 

The  position  assumed  in  Mr.  Bright’s  letter,  that  the 
Irish  Church  was  an  anomaly  and  an  iniquity,  was  not 
denied,  or  at  least  only  by  interested  bodies.  Many 
years  later  religious  equality  was  achieved,  and  Mr. 
Bright  could  little  have  anticipated  that  he  would  be 
a  member  of  the  Government  which,  under  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  guidance,  accomplished  the  task. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  parliamentary  career 
— that  is,  when  he  was  in  the  prime  of  his  physical 
strength — the  member  for  Manchester  furnished  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  all  great 
public  questions.  As  one  proof  of  this,  we  find  that 
during  the  eight  years  extending  from  1846  to  1853 
inclusive  he  addressed  the  House  on  no  fewer  than 
forty-four  occasions,  all  in  connection  with  subjects  of 
moment.  Most  of  these  speeches  were  of  considerable 
length,  and  many  of  them  were  of  representative  import¬ 
ance.  And  in  these  addresses  we  take  here  no  note 
of  the  many  parliamentary  and  extra-parliamentary 
speeches  Mr.  Bright  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1846  on  the  Free  Trade  question. 
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The  session  of  1846  had  scarcely  opened  when  the 
subject  of  factory  labour  was  again  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  large  party  in  favour  of  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  included  very  hetero¬ 
geneous  elements.  Those  like  Lord  Ashley,  who  least 
understood  the  question  from  its  practical  point  of 
view,  but  were  yet  the  most  numerous  body  in  favour 
of  reduction,  were  perhaps  the  most  sincere  in  their 
advocacy;  there  were  some,  too,  like  John  Fielden 
and  Richard  Oastler,  who  were  also  sincere,  but  few 
in  numbers ;  while  there  were  others  who  regarded 
factory  legislation  as  a  kind  of  retaliation  upon  the 
manufacturers  for  the  powerful  part  they  had  played 
in  the  Free  Trade  campaign.  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright, 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  and  those  who  thought  with  them, 
opposed  compulsory  measures  in  connection  with  the 
hours  of  labour  from  the  standpoint  of  Free  Trade. 
The  workman  had  the  utmost  right  of  freedom  in 
this  respect,  and  they  claimed  that  any  alteration  of 
the  hours  of  labour  ought  to  be  left  for  settlement  as 
between  employer  and  employed.  The  Protectionists, 
of  course,  threw  in  their  influence  with  those  who  were 
in  favour  of  compulsory  legislation,  and  against  the 
Free  Traders  ;  and  there  were  many  Radicals  who 
followed  the  same  course. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1846,  Lord  Ashley  brought 
in  his  bill  for  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  of  young 
persons  in  factories  to  ten  hours.  Sir  James  Graham, 
the  Home  Secretary,  did  not  oppose  the  introduction  of 
the  bill,  although  he  intimated  that  no  decision  with 
respect  to  the  Corn  Laws  could  ever  alter  his  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  interfering  with  adult 
labour  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Mr.  Plume 
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contended  that  industry  and  capital  ought  to  be  free, 
and  the  real  effect  of  Lord  Ashley’s  measure  would  be 
to  throw  large  numbers  of  men  out  of  employment,  for 
their  labour  was  dependent  upon  that  of  the  children. 
Mr.  Bright  said  they  were  all  anxious  that  the  labouring 
population  should  work  less,  and  have  better  wages ; 
but  the  noble  lord  looked  at  one  side  of  the  question, 
and  attributed  evils  to  the  working  of  mills  which  in 
reality  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  large  towns  and 
the  labourers  being  left  by  their  more  powerful  neigh¬ 
bours  in  a  state  of  very  great  neglect.  These  evils 
were  now  diminishing,  and  there  was  a  unanimous 
endeavour  to  improve  as  far  as  possible  the  condition 
of  factory  workers.  He  did  not  believe  that  a  majority 
of  the  working  classes  were  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
measure  ;  but  he  believed  that  a  large  number  were 
in  favour  of  it,  and  he  was  extremely  sorry  to  give 
his  vote  or  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  a 
number  of  honest  men.  He  did  not  oppose  a  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labour,  which  he  believed  would  come 
with  greater  prosperity,  and  a  feeling  of  harmony 
between  masters  and  workmen,  but  he  did  oppose  this 
compulsory  bill. 

Lord  Ashley’s  bill  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  ten  ;  but 
the  measure  was  reintroduced  in  the  following  session. 
During  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  Mr.  Bright 
entered  still  more  fully  into  the  question,  his  speech 
being  to  some  extent  necessitated  by  the  frequent 
allusions  made  to  him.  He  said  that  he  had  lived  all 
his  life  amid  the  population  for  whom  they  were  called 
upon  to  legislate ;  that  he  had  been  largely,  and  was 
now  very  largely,  connected  with  this  particular  trade ; 
and  that  he  had  not  a  farthing  in  the  world  that  was 
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not  invested  in  it.  He  had  therefore  a  right  to  speak 
of  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  working  classes  in 
Lancashire.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
- — for  he  would  deny  it  altogether — that  in  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  Ten  Hours  Bill  he  was  influenced  by  a 
belief  that  it  would  in  any  degree,  if  passed,  injure  his 
property  or  his  personal  prospects.  If  this  measure 
were  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  twelve 
hundred  thousand  persons  who  were  more  or  less 
interested  in  the  cotton  trade,  then  his  interests  must 
be  consulted  in  that  which  would  advance  the  interests 
of  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  those  who  were  in 
any  way  connected  with  those  trades.  The  accusation 
of  inhumanity  he  repelled,  and  reminded  the  House 
that  already  no  child  under  thirteen  was  allowed  to 
work  more  than  six  hours  a  day.  The  real  object  of 
the  promoters  of  the  measure  was  not  to  take  care 
of  children  under  eighteen  and  women  of  all  ages, 
but  to  interfere  by  law  with  the  labour  of  all  persons, 
of  whatever  age  and  whatever  sex  they  might  be,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  and 
to  give  to  all  these  classes  that  measure  of  legislative 
protection — he  used  the  word  protection  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  had  been  used  by  all  who  were  in  favour 
of  monopolies — a  protection  that  would  diminish  the 
hours  of  labour,  while  it  would  continue  a  rate  of 
wages  which,  from  the  days  of  Sadler  till  the  present 
time,  was  clearly  a  rate  higher  than  labour  in  a  free 
market  could  command. 

Mr.  Bright  dealt  with  the  question  of  wages  and 
the  alleged  unhealthiness  of  factory  life,  but  the  majority 
were  against  him,  and  before  the  close  of  the  session 
the  bill  passed  both  Houses  and  became  law. 
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So  early  as  1846  Mr.  Bright  was  one  of  a  small 
minority  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  army. 

When  the  Government  scheme  of  education  was 
unfolded  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  1847,  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected,  seeing  how  distasteful  were  its  provi¬ 
sions  to  the  Nonconformists,  that  Mr.  Bright  could 
remain  silent.  Ministers  proposed  to  act  upon  certain 
minutes  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  by  issuing  grants  of  public  money  for  the 
purposes  specified.  Roman  Catholic  schools  were 
excluded  from  the  grants.  Other  points  of  the 
Government  plan  will  be  apparent  from  the  hon. 
member’s  reply.  Mr.  Bright  first  strongly  condemned 
the  minutes,  and  then  proceeded  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Macaulay’s  argument  that  the  State  was  bound  to 
educate  the  people.  He  utterly  denied  the  truth  of 
this  position,  remarking  that  it  was  strange  that  neither 
in  past  centuries  nor  in  modern  times  had  any  states¬ 
man  acted  on  such  a  principle.  If  it  were  a  solemn 
duty  to  see  that  all  the  people  were  educated,  then 
Government  were  obliged  to  enforce  education.  Pie 
could  have  understood  a  proposition  to  open  these 
grants  to  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions,  but  he 
was  sorry  that  it  had  come  to  this.  Mr.  Bright  added  : 
“  Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am  avowedly  a  member 
of  a  Nonconformist  body.  My  forefathers  languished 
in  prison  by  the  acts  of  that  Church  which  you  now 
ask  me  to  aggrandize ;  within  two  years  places  of 
worship  of  that  body  to  which  I  belong  have  been 
despoiled  of  their  furniture  to  pay  the  salary  of  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Church  ;  and  when  I  look 
back  and  see  how  that  Church  has  been  uniformly 
hostile  tc  the  progress  of  public  liberty,  it  is  impossible 
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for  me  to  refrain  from  protesting  against  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  Government  on  the  Nonconformist 
body  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  aggrandizements  of 
a  political  institution  with  which,  as  I  hope  and  believe, 
the  time  is  not  far  off  when  this  country  will  dispense.” 
The  Government  grant  was  eventually  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bright’s  attention  was  already  closely  directed 
to  questions  affecting  our  Indian  possessions  and  their 
relations  to  this  country.  Thus  in  May,  1847,  he 
moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  progress 
of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India.  In  doing  so,  he 
said  that  what  potatoes  were  to  Ireland  cotton  was  to 
Lancashire  ;  and  that  as  in  Ireland  there  had  been  a 
calamity  unparalleled  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  staple  food  of  the  people,  so,  if  we  could  conceive 
the  raw  material  of  the  cotton  manufacture  greatly  to 
fail,  we  should  see  calamities  overspread  that  county 
equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  that  which  had  overtaken 
the  population  of  Ireland.  The  Lancashire  cotton 
famine,  many  years  subsequently,  verified  to  the  letter 
these  prophetic  words.  Mr.  Bright  brought  forward 
figures  upon  the  growth  of  cotton  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  East  India  Company,  he  said,  had 
failed  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  he 
wanted  a  committee  to  ascertain  why  they  had  failed. 
His  language  was  equally  significant  and  far-seeing  as 
regarded  America.  Reminding  the  House  that  the  whole 
of  the  cotton  grown  in  America  was  produced  by  slave 
labour,  he  affirmed  that  slavery  would  ultimately  be 
abolished  either  by  peaceable  or  by  violent  means ; 
and  an  interruption  to  the  production  of  cotton  would 
be  a  calamity  severely  felt  through  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  England, 
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This  question  excited  great  interest  out  of  the  House, 
especially  in  Lancashire,  whose  interests  were  naturally 
bound  up  in  the  supply  of  cotton.  On  the  1 8th  of  January, 
1850,  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether 
any  course  was  open  whereby  enlarged  commercial 
intercourse  with  India  could  be  promoted,  and  especially 
whether  an  increased  supply  of  cotton  could  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Bright  spoke  at  some  length,  adducing  indisputable 
evidence  that  there  were  abundant  means  in  India,  as 
regarded  climate  and  soil  and  population,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  large  supply  of  cotton  in  that  country. 
It  was  because  there  were  some  obstacles  in  the  way, 
which  were  removable,  that  India  did  not  supply 
England  with  cotton.  Notwithstanding  a  memorial 
to  the  Prime  Minister  and  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  Manchester  Chamber,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  declined  to  appoint  a  commission.  On  another 
occasion  Mr.  Bright  said  that  the  industry  of  Lancashire 
could  never  be  secure  while  it  was  dependent  upon  one 
market  for  a  supply  of  cotton.  Until  some  emergency 
came  which  alarmed  the  whole  Indian  Administration  and 
involved  the  Government  in  the  dangers  which  were  ahead, 
he  was  not  certain  that  they  would  get  any  attention  paid 
to  the  question  in  Parliament.  In  this  matter,  again, 
the  hon.  member’s  words  were  justified  by  the  event. 

Mr.  Bright  repeatedly  inveighed  against  an  excessive 
public  expenditure.  Speaking  on  the  Budget  of  1848, 
and  again  upon  Mr.  Cobden’s  motion  in  1849  for  the 
reduction  of  the  public  disbursements  by  ten  millions, 
he  adduced  trenchant  arguments  for  considering  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  human  race  generally 
in  this  matter. 
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Directly  or  indirectly,  the  question  of  Free  Trade 
came  up  in  all  the  sessions  with  which  we  are  at 
present  concerned.  For  example,  after  the  elections 
of  1852,  the  Conservative  Government  found  that  the 
result  of  their  appeal  to  the  country  would  not  justify 
them  in  attempting  to  reverse  the  policy  of  Free  Trade. 
When  the  House  met  in  November,  Mr.  Villiers 
brought  forward  the  question  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
pledging  the  House  definitely  to  a  Free  Trade  policy. 
The  debates  which  arose  were  very  protracted.  Mr. 
Bright,  in  following  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
delivered  a  lengthy  speech.  He  confuted  the  leading 
feature  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  defence  :  that  the  Protectionist 
party  had  not  attempted  to  unsettle  the  legislation  of 
1846.  In  proof  of  this,  he  referred  to  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley’s  motion  in  1850,  to  Sir  John  Pakington’s 
exertions  against  Free  Trade,  and  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Herries  to  restore  the  Navigation  Laws.  Ultimately 
resolutions  differing  somewhat  from  those  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Villiers,  but  still  resolutions  emphatically  sanction¬ 
ing  and  endorsing  a  Free  Trade  policy,  were  adopted 
by  an  immense  majority. 

The  humane  principles  by  which  Mr.  Bright  was 
actuated  in  questions  affecting  the  public  welfare 
received  another  exemplification  in  his  attitude  with 
regard  to  capital  punishment.  In  three  successive 
sessions  this  question  came  before  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  On  the  first  occasion,  in  March,  1848,  Mr.  Ewart 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  totally  repealing  the 
punishment  of  death.  He  was  defeated  by  122  votes  to 
66.  Mr.  Bright,  in  supporting  the  motion,  said  the 
question  was  making  great  progress  in  the  public  mind. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  this  punishment  of  death  did 
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not  convey  the  awful  threats  that  many  supposed  it  did 
to  that  condition  of  men  by  whom  crimes  of  this  grievous 
nature  were  committed.  He  then  proceeded  to  show 
that  the  present  law  was  uncertain,  irregular,  and 
unjust  to  a  degree  which  could  not  be  imputed  to  any 
other  law  upon  the  Statute-book.  Mr.  Bright  having 
cited  a  number  of  startling  cases  in  proof  of  this,  asked 
if  the  House  would  tolerate  the  existence  of  any  other 
branch  of  the  law  for  an  instant  if  such  irregularity 
could  be  charged  against  it.  The  hon.  member  con¬ 
cluded  by  asking  whether  England  would  disgrace 
itself  by  being  behind  Tuscany,  France  to  a  large 
extent,  Belgium,  America  in  some  of  her  States,  and 
other  countries,  with  regard  to  this  question.  He 
believed  that  by  abolishing  capital  punishment,  and 
substituting  a  secondary  punishment,  we  should  find 
that  crime,  instead  of  increasing,  as  was  dreaded,  would 
be  considerably  diminished. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  1848,  Mr.  Bright  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  game 
laws,  but  the  House  was  very  apathetic  in  the  matter 
— as  indeed  it  was  for  many  years — and  the  hon. 
member’s  object  was  frustrated.  His  speech,  however, 
on  that  occasion  was  a  trenchant  indictment  of  these 
laws,  being  supported  by  indisputable  and  startling  facts 
as  to  their  mischievous  operation.  He  showed  from 
the  evidence  of  farmers  the  enormous  losses  consequent 
upon  the  existence  of  the  laws,  and  said  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  unless  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  had 
security  for  their  capital,  and  were  enabled  to  employ 
and  pay  their  labourers,  pauperism  would  constantly 
increase,  and  the  depression  of  the  rural  population 
remain  undiminished.  He  also  strongly  complained 
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of  the  inequitable  mode  of  the  administration  of  the 
laws  with  regard  to  game.  The  magistrates  be¬ 
longed  to  a  class  nine  out  of  ten  of  whom  were  in 
favour  of  protection  to  game.  Mr.  Bright  then  showed 
the  serious  effect  of  these  laws  upon  the  morals  of  the 
labouring  classes.  In  order  to  find  sport  for  40,000 
persons  at  the  utmost,  not  less  than  about  5,000  men 
were  every  year  subjected  to  fines  and  imprisonment 
for  offences  against  the  Game  Laws. 

In  the  session  of  1849,  the  Protectionists,  by  a  side 
issue,  endeavoured  to  secure  a  partial  readoption  of 
their  principles.  They  claimed  that  the  agricultural 
classes  were  entitled  to  compensation  and  relief  under 
the  loss  of  the  lately  repealed  protecting  duties.  Mr. 
Disraeli  brought  the  whole  subject  of  the  burdens  on 
land  before  the  House  by  a  resolution  which  proposed 
to  alleviate  the  difficulties  of  the  landowners  by  throw¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  rates  then  assessed  upon  their 
property  into  the  general  taxation  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Bright  spoke  during  the  debate,  and  maintained,  from 
statistics  adduced,  that  no  ground  had  been  shown  for 
any  change  in  the  existing  burdens  upon  the  land 
which  could  be  justified  either  by  the  present  condition 
of  the  tenant  farmer,  or  of  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  in  the  English  markets.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  reso¬ 
lution  was  negatived  by  280  to  189. 

Again,  in  the  session  of  1851,  the  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  under  a  somewhat  different  motion,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  agricultural  distress,  also  introduced  by  Mr. 
Disraeli.  The  resolution  ran  as  follows:  “That  in  any 
relief  to  be  granted  by  the  remission  or  adjustment  of 
taxation  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  the 
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United  Kingdom.”  Mr.  Bright  urged  in  reply :  "I 
believe  in  my  conscience  that  if  you  talk  here  for 
ever  of  agricultural  distress,  you  will  still  find  that 
there  is  no  remedy  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  give.  The  only  possible  chance  for  the  farmers 
is  in  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  and  those  talents  by 
which  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  thrive  ;  and  if  they 
exercise  their  own  energies,  and  cultivate  the  quality 
of  self-reliance,  I  am  convinced  that  this  country,  with 
the  finest  roads,  with  the  best  markets,  and  with  a 
favourable  climate,  will  be  found  to  triumph  not  only 
in  her  manufactures,  but  also  in  her  agriculture.” 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  motion  on  this  occasion  was  only 
rejected  by  the  narrow  majority  of  13,  in  a  House 
composed  of  5r3  members.  Mr.  Bright’s  insistence 
upon  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  was  perfectly 
thorough  in  all  matters  into  which  those  principles 
entered,  as  well  as  regarded  their  effect  upon  agriculture. 
Thus  during  the  debates  in  connection  with  the  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  he  said  that  he  supported  the 
repeal  of  those  laws  on  the  broad  ground  on  which  he 
had  supported  free  trade  in  corn ;  namely,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  had  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
best  and  cheapest  transit  of  the  produce  of  their 
industry.  Adam  Smith  had  most  reluctantly  tolerated 
navigation  laws,  not  on  the  ground  of  protection  to 
shipping,  but  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  naval 
influence  which  this  country  had  been  so  anxious — 
often,  he  (Mr.  Bright)  believed,  unwisely — to  possess. 

Questions  affecting  the  representation  of  the  people 
and  parliamentary  reform  arose  frequently  in  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  sessions  with  which  we  are 
now  dealing.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1849,  for  example, 
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Mr.  Hume  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend 
the  national  representation.  This  proposed  measure 
included  household  suffrage,  the  ballot,  triennial  Parlia¬ 
ments,  and  a  more  equal  proportion  of  representatives 
to  population.  The  scheme  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Berkeley,  Mr.  Locke  King,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne,  and  opposed  by  Sir  George  Grey,  Mr. 
Newdegate,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  others.  Mr. 
Bright,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  that  in  all 
civilized  nations  there  was  a  movement  in  favour  of  a 
Government  more  under  the  control  of  the  people,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  their  interests.  The  measure 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hume  was  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  the  Constitution  ;  the  existing  mode  of  repre¬ 
sentation  was  not  consistent  with  that  theory,  nor  with 
the  interests  of  the  nation ;  it  excluded  masses  of  the 
community,  qualified  by  knowledge  and  moral  culture 
for  the  franchise,  from  their  just  privileges  and  rights. 
Mr.  Hume’s  motion,  however,  was  lost  by  26S  to  82. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1851  Mr.  Locke  King  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  extend  the  franchise  in 
counties  to  ^10  occupiers,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
against  Government  by  100  votes  to  52.  In  the  en¬ 
suing  April,  however,  when  the  second  reading  of  Mr. 
King’s  bill  came  on,  a  different  result  occurred,  the 
bill  being  lost  by  299  to  83.  Mr.  Bright  spoke  in  its 
support,  observing  that  Lord  John  Russell  had  admitted 
that  the  class  was  entitled  to  the  franchise,  but  had, 
at  the  same  time,  suggested  constitutional  reasons  why 
a  franchise  suited  for  boroughs  was  not  suited  for 
counties.  He  (Mr.  Bright)  thought  the  House  might 
discuss  this  bill  in  order  to  see  whether  it  should  not 
form  part  of  the  proposed  general  measure.  This  was 
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not  a  question  of  principle  as  regarded  the  suffrage, 
but  merely  one  of  limits.  A  measure  of  this  kind  ought 
not  to  be  looked  at  as  a  means  of  placing  Whigs  or 
Protectionists  in  office,  but  to  be  taken  on  its  own 
principle,  and  with  reference  to  the  particular  class  of 
persons  intended  to  be  enfranchised. 

There  was,  however,  a  very  strong  opposition  to  the 
bill,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  lost  by  a  large 
majority.  When  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  his 
Reform  Bill  in  1852,  Mr.  Bright  said  that  although  he 
disapproved  of  some  portions  of  the  measure,  which 
fell  short  of  what  the  country  expected,  there  were  yet 
other  portions  which  would  give  some  degree  of 
satisfaction  to  large  classes.  But  a  Ministerial  crisis 
occurring  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  bill, 
nothing  further  was  done  with  the  measure  of  1852. 

During  the  debate  on  Mr.  Berkeley's  motion  for  the 
adoption  of  the  ballot  in  1853,  Mr.  Bright,  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  proposition,  showed  that  the  number  of 
election  petitions  had  risen  from  33  in  the  year  1833 
to  67  in  1853.  There  had  been  since  the  Reform  Bill 
3 1 5  petitions,  and  it  needed  no  argument  to  show  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  House  stood  in  a 
position  of  considerable  humiliation  before  the  country 
and  the  world.  The  hon.  member  entered  into  lengthy 
details  showing  the  kind  of  pressure  exercised  upon 
constituencies,  for  which  the  ballot  would  be  an  almost 
certain  remedy.  If  they  did  not  wish  to  appear 
hypocrites  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  became  hon. 
members  either  to  point  out  a  remedy  as  good  as  that 
of  the  hon.  member’s  for  Bristol,  or  to  vote  for  the 
introduction  of  this  bill,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
sent  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  The  House, 
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however,  decided  against  Mr.  Berkeley’s  motion  by  232 
to  172. 

Twice  Mr.  Bright  spoke  upon  the  question  of  Church- 
rates.  Supporting  Mr.  Trelawny’s  motion  for  a  select 
committee  on  this  subject  in  the  session  of  185 1,  he 
illustrated  the  grievances  of  Dissenters  in  regard  to 
forcible  seizures  of  property  for  rates.  The  question 
was  one  of  only  some  ^250,000  a  year,  and  he  exhorted 
Churchmen  to  settle  it  for  ever.  The  law  was  most 
dubious  with  regard  to  these  rates  ;  and  there  were  no 
two  lawyers  in  the  kingdom  who  would  give  the  same 
opinion  in  reference  to  them.  Whatever  Minister  might 
be  in  power,  he  would  find  it  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  matters 
which  were  not  alone  unjust  towards  the  Dissenters, 
but  materially  injurious  to  the  Church  itself.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  but  its  report  when  presented 
contained  no  conclusion.  The  question  consequently 
came  up  again  in  1853,  when  Dr.  Phillimore  moved  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  respecting 
Church-rates.  Sir  W.  Clay  proposed  an  amendment  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  rates.  The  House,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  opinion  to 
do  this.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by  207  to  185, 
and  Dr.  Phillimore’s  original  motion  by  220  to  172. 

'Faxes  on  knowledge,  and  all  restrictions  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  always  had  a  strong  opponent  in 
Mr.  Bright.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1853,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  brought  forward  the 
subject  of  the  taxes  upon  knowledge.  He  moved  three 
resolutions,  to  the  effect  that  the  advertisement  duty 
ought  to  be  repealed  ;  that  the  policy  of  subjecting  the 
cheap  periodical  press  to  stamp  duties  and  other  restric- 
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tions  was  inexpedient ;  that  the  law  relative  to  taxes  on 
newspapers  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  state ;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  Excise  duty  on  paper  materially  obstructed 
good  cheap  literature,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  this 
tax  as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue  would  be  impolitic, 
and  would  impede  the  progress  of  education. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  admitted  that  the 
law  relating  to  taxes  on  newspapers  was  in  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  state,  but  thought  the  House  would  set  a  mis¬ 
chievous  precedent  by  condemning  taxes  on  isolated 
grounds,  without  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Bright,  in  supporting  the  motion,  said 
that  Mr.  Gibson’s  speech  had  not  been  answered. 
These  duties  were  not  brought  forward  as  unjust  taxes, 
but  as  instruments  that  restrained  the  press  ;  and  it  was 
time  that  a  Government  professing  a  regard  for  educa¬ 
tion  should  deal  with  these  taxes.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  revenue,  for  it  could  be  shown  that  if  the  advertise¬ 
ment  and  stamp  duties  were  abolished,  the  loss  of 
revenue  would  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  put  in  the 
balance  against  the  advantages  which  would  arise  from 
it.  Upon  a  division,  Mr.  Gibson’s  first  resolution  was 
carried  against  the  Government  by  200  to  169,  the 
second  was  negatived  by  280  to  98,  and  the  third  by 
270  to  80.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  question  was  again 
discussed,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
a  resolution  that  the  advertisement  duty  should  be 
reduced  to  sixpence.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  moved  an 
amendment  that  all  duties  chargeable  on  advertisements 
be  repealed,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed 
on  the  14th  of  April. 

Mr.  Gladstone  consented  to  Mr.  Milner  Gibson’s 
amendment  relating  to  pamphlets  'and  other  literary 
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works,  provided  they  were  not  continued  periodically. 
The  question  that  sixpence  stand  part  of  the  resolution 
was  negatived  by  68  against  63,  leaving  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  minority  of  five.  The  Chairman  then  put 
the  resolution  as  amended,  with  a  cipher  instead  of 
sixpence,  and  in  that  form  it  was  carried  by  70  against 
61.  So  that  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
triumphed. 

On  the  subject  of  oaths,  Mr.  Bright  expressed  him¬ 
self  on  several  occasions.  When  the  Parliamentary 
Oaths  Bill  of  1849  was  discussed,  he  said  he  was 
prepared  to  maintain  that  every  man  who,  under  the 
Constitution,  was  elected  a  member  of  that  House,  had 
a  fair  right,  on  all  the  principles  of  that  Constitution,  to 
enter ‘that  House  on  the  same  terms  and  with  the  same 
powers  as  other  members,  and  was  to  be  considered 
fully  entitled  to  exercise  his  judgment  upon,  and  to 
vote  upon,  any  and  all  subjects  that  came  before  him. 
Oaths  were  not  necessary  or  effectual  for  any  good 
purpose ;  and  no  men  could  pretend  that  civil  or 
religious  equality  in  that  House  was  complete  so  long 
as  this  system  prevailed.  He  believed  that  the  public 
respect  for  truth  would  be  greatly  increased  were 
oaths  abolished  altogether,  and  men  taught  that  the 
pledge  of  their  word  and  their  honour  laid  an  obliga¬ 
tion  upon  them  the  most  impressive  that  could  be 
imposed. 

Again,  when  the  remarkable  case  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Salomons  occurred  in  1851,  Mr.  Bright  took  part  in 
the  debate.  Mr.  Salomons,  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
community,  had  been  elected  member  for  Greenwich, 
and  determined  to  take  his  seat.  He  repeated  the 
oath  of  abjuration  at  the  table  of  the  House  of 
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Commons,  but  omitted  the  concluding  words,  “  on  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian.”  Being  directed  by  the 
Speaker  to  withdraw,  he  at  first  took  his  seat  in  the 
House,  but  afterwards  retired  below  the  bar.  A 
discussion  ensued,  which  was  eventually  postponed. 
On  the  2 1  st  of  July,  Mr.  Salomons  again  entered  the 
House,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  Ministerial  benches. 
A  very  stormy  debate  followed,  and  three  divisions 
took  place,  in  two  of  which  Mr.  Salomons  himself  voted. 
Mr.  Bethell  delivered  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
competency  of  Mr.  Salomons  to  sit  upon  taking  the 
oath  as  he  had  done ;  but  Sir  F.  Thesiger  maintained 
a  contrary  opinion. 

Mr.  Bright  said  he  should  like  some  clean  sweep  to 
be  made  of  these  oaths,  and  that  they  should  regard 
each  other,  as  he  believed  they  were,  as  patriotic 
citizens  of  their  country  coming  there  to  do  that  which 
was  their  duty  to  their  country,  and  not  binding  them¬ 
selves  in  the  slightest  degree  by  those  antiquated  forms 
of  asseveration  which  our  ancestors  of  old  had  enacted, 
and  which  were  totally  unsuited  to  the  times  in  which 
we  lived. 

Mr.  Salomons  being  called  upon,  addressed  the 
House  in  a  short  speech.  On  a  vote  being  taken,  the 
House  affirmed  by  231  against  81  the  motion  that  Mr. 
Salomons  should  withdraw.  The  hon.  member  refused 
to  do  so  unless  compelled,  whereupon  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms  was  directed  to  remove  him,  and  he  then  retired. 
On  the  following  day  Lord  John  Russell  moved  a  resolu¬ 
tion  denying  the  right  of  Mr.  Salomons  to  sit  until  he  had 
taken  the  usual  oath.  The  debate  was  prolonged  through 
two  evenings,  and  after  several  amendments  and  divi¬ 
sions  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  123  to  63. 
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In  the  session  of  1853  the  question  of  the  Jewish 
disabilities  was  again  debated,  and  Lord  John  Russell 
brought  in  a  bill  for  their  abolition.  The  bill  passed 
its  first  and  second  readings  by  considerable  majorities. 
A  further  debate  ensued  on  the  third  reading  on  the 
15th  of  April,  and  during  this  debate  Mr.  Bright 
delivered  a  lengthy  speech.  He  observed  that  the 
sentiment  against  the  bill  had  now  sunk  down  to  the 
phrase  that  they  were  about  to  unchristianize  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  always  seemed  to  him  that 
this  feeling  came  from  that  appetite  for  supremacy 
which  sprang  from  the  fact  that  we  had  in  England  a 
powerful  and  dominant  Church,  connected  chiefly  with 
a  powerful  ruling  class,  and  that  step  by  step  the 
people  of  this  country,  one  section  after  another,  had 
wrested  from  that  Church  and  that  class  the  rights  of 
citizenship  which  they  claimed,  and  which  they  now 
enjoyed.  He  begged  the  House  to  get  rid  of  this 
question,  and  to  see  that  the  Commons  House  of 
England  was  open  to  the  Commons  of  England,  and 
that  every  man,  whatever  his  creed,  if  elected  by  a 
constituency  of  his  countrymen,  should  sit  in  that 
House,  and  vote  on  all  matters  which  affected  the 
legislation  of  the  kingdom. 

The  third  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  288  to 
230.  When  it  came  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
however,  on  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the 
second  reading  was  negatived  by  164  to  1 1 5,  so  that 
the  bill  was  once  more  lost. 

One  more  important  question  in  Parliament  demands 
attention.  Early  in  1851  a  panic  prevailed  in  England 
on  the  subject  of  papal  aggression.  The  See  of  Rome 
had  created  an  archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  the 
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organization  of  the  heads  of  the  Romish  Church  in 
this  country  had  been  generally  changed  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Government.  The  public 
excitement  over  this  step  was  greatly  increased  by 
Lord  John  Russell's  famous  “  Durham  letter,”  and  the 
cry  of  “No  Popery”  was  raised.  On  the  assembling  of 
Parliament,  the  Prime  Minister  accordingly  introduced 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  a  measure  which  pro¬ 
hibited  Catholic  bishops  from  assuming  any  title  from 
any  place  or  territory  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  long  debate  took  place  on  the  7th  of  February,  on 
Lord  John  Russell’s  moving  for  leave  to  introduce  the 
bill. 

Amongst  those  who  strongly  opposed  the  measure 
was  Mr.  Bright.  He  began  by  remarking  that  the 
worst  he  would  say  of  Lord  John's  letter  was  that  it 
was  written  under  feelings  of  excitement  which  were 
hardly  becoming  a  prime  minister,  and  which  would 
not  add  to  the  noble  lord’s  character  as  a  judicious 
statesman.  But  he  had  appealed  to  the  bigotry  of  the 
country.  “  I  will  neither  legislate  against  the 
Catholics,”  said  Mr.  Bright,  “  nor  in  support  of  the 
Establishment ;  and  however  much  the  noble  lord  may 
succeed  in  gratifying  the  passions  or  in  satisfying  the 
prejudices  of  his  followers  out  of  doors,  I  see  nothing 
but  evil  in  the  course  he  is  pursuing,  and  therefore 
I  must  withhold  my  consent  from  this  mischievous 
bill.” 

At  the  close  of  a  four  nights’  debate,  there  was  an 
enormous  majority  ;  for  Ministers,  the  numbers  being  : 
for  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  395  ;  against,  63.  In 
consequence  of  a  Ministerial  crisis  which  occurred 
shortly  afterwards,  the  bill  dropped ;  but  upon  the 
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resumption  of  office  by  the  Whig  Government,  it  was 
reintroduced  with  some  alterations.  The  bill  even¬ 
tually  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  became 
law ;  but  of  all  legislation  of  equal  magnitude,  and  of 
all  measures  exciting  an  equal  amount  of  feeling  and 
interest,  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  was  probably 
the  most  ineffective  and  the  most  nugatory. 

Some  mention  remains  to  be  made  of  Mr.  Bright’s 
appearances  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  this  period. 
Before  the  question  of  Reform  was  mooted  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  he  attended  a  great  meeting  on  the  subject  held 
in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  when  some  eight 
thousand  persons  were  present.  Mr.  Cobden  accom¬ 
panied  him,  and  the  speeches  of  the  two  members 
roused  the  men  of  Manchester  to  enthusiasm  on  this 
subject, — an  enthusiasm,  however,  which  was  doomed 
to  be  somewhat  cooled  by  the  apathy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day.  The  Peace  Society,  which  for  thirty 
years  had  convened  periodical  gatherings,  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1850.  The  speakers  included  Mr.  Joseph 
Sturge,  the  Rev.  J.  Angell  James,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  Mr. 
Bright.  The  last  named,  after  referring  to  the  facilities 
for  extending  our  intercourse  with  the  European  con¬ 
tinent  and  with  the  United  States,  and  alluding  also  to 
the  Great  Exhibition,  said  :  “  We  know  such  things  as 
these  are  but  the  heralds  of  those  promises  which  are 
certain  to  be  fulfilled — promises  handed  down  to  us  in 
the  great  Book — but  for  which  the  world  would  be  in 
darkness,  but  wherein  we  gather  the  cheering  consola¬ 
tion  that  there  shall  be  peace  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other.” 

Towards  the  close  of  1850  there  was  a  considerable 
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movement  in  the  north  of  England  for  the  establishment 
of  freehold  land  societies.  Rochdale,  amongst  other 
towns,  had  its  society,  and  celebrated  its  first  purchase 
of  land  by  a  soiree  in  the  Public  Hall,  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1851.  The  land,  which  was  purchased  at 
a  cost  of  ,£10,000,  was  divided  into  about  five  hundred 
allotments.  Mr.  Bright  was  the  president  of  the 
Society,  and  in  speaking  at  the  meeting  he  observed 
that  the  project  was  not  a  visionary  one ;  they  were 
not  to  expect  large  estates  or  to  have  land  for  nothing ; 
but  the  Society  was  intended  to  enable  great  numbers 
of  persons  of  limited  incomes  from  wages  to  possess 
themselves  of  a  small  portion  of  land  sufficient  to  build 
a  house  upon,  and  it  would  at  any  rate  produce  forty 
shillings  a  year  rent ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  possession  of  such  a  portion  of  land  would  give 
them  as  clear  a  right  to  be  upon  the  register  of  county 
voters  as  if  they  possessed  a  large  quantity.  The  move¬ 
ment  in  Rochdale  was  very  successful,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the.  land  purchased  by  the  Society  is  now 
covered  with  residences. 

When  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  visited  this 
country  in  185  1,  he  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  ; 
but  by  no  town  or  city  was  he  more  warmly  welcomed 
than  by  Manchester.  A  meeting  in  his  honour  was 
held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  and  when  Mr.  Bright 
came  forward  to  move  an  address  to  him  the  scene  was 
most  interesting  and  impressive.  “  We  are  here,” 
said  the  member  for  Manchester,  “  especially  to  express 
our  sympathy  with  a  great  and  noble  nation,  suffering 
from  tyranny,  from  which  this  country  happily  has 
been  for  generations  free.  We  are  here  to  express 
our  admiration  for  a  most  distinguished  man,  one  of 
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the  most  renowned  defenders  of  liberty  which  our  age 
and  the  world  can  boast  of.  I  look  upon  him  on  this 
platform,  a  wanderer  and  an  exile  though  he  be,  as  far 
more  illustrious  to  our  eyes,  and  far  more  dear  to  our 
hearts,  than  any  crowned  head  amongst  the  monarchs 
of  Continental  Europe."  Mr.  Bright  also  defended 
Kossuth  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  it  was  sought 
to  cast  aspersions  upon  his  character. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  his  constituents  in 
May,  1851,  Mr.  Bright — who  appeared  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Milner  Gibson — thus  spoke  of  the  relations 
between  members  and  their  constituents,  and  of  the 
Manchester  School  :  “  Notwithstanding  that  there  is 
not  a  man  in  England  with  a  higher  idea  of  the  exalted 
position  of  any  one  who,  at  all  worthy,  should  occupy 
the  place  of  your  representative,  yet  when  I  speak  of 
a  vote  in  Parliament,  I  endeavour  to  shut  out  from  my 
mind  any  idea  of  controlling  influence  down  here  or 
elsewhere.  I  am  most  happy,  when  I  can,  to  agree 
with  you  ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  higher,  loftier,  purer 
standard  for  a  representative  than  even  the  influence  of 
those  whom  he  may  represent;  and  that  standard  is 
his  own  intelligent,  conscientious  conviction  of  duty 
on  the  question  which  is  before  him.”  When  the 
applause  which  followed  this  independent  expression  of 
opinion  had  subsided,  the  speaker  continued  :  “  Now, 
we  are  called  the  ‘  Manchester  Party,’  and  our  policy 
is  the  ‘  Manchester  policy,’  and  this  building,  I  suppose, 
is  the  schoolroom  of  the  1  Manchester  School.’  I  do 
not  repudiate  that  name  at  all.  I  think  it  is  an  honour 
to  ourselves,  and  an  honour  to  you,  that  by  your  own 
intelligence,  your  sacrifices,  your  combination,  your 
intrepidity,  you  have  actually  marked  the  impression  of 
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your  mind  and  your  convictions  upon  the  policy  of  the 
greatest  empire  of  the  globe.  We  have  principles,  and 
we  intend  to  stand  by  them.  Our  principles  are  not 
rash ;  they  are  not  unsound.  We  have  no  interest  in 
public  misfortune.  Our  industry  thrives  in  peace ;  all 
that  we  have  in  the  world  depends  upon  the  perform¬ 
ance  and  success  of  whatever  is  valuable  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  future. 
We  have  not,  as  the  chosen  people  of  old  had,  the 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  to 
lead  us  through  the  wilderness  of  human  passion  and 
human  error,  but  He  who  vouchsafed  the  cloud  and  the 
fire  has  not  left  us  forsaken.  We  have  a  guide  not 
less  sure,  a  light  not  less  clear ;  we  have  before  us  the 
great  principles  of  justice  and  mercy  which  Christianity 
has  taught  us,  and  the  advantages  of  philosophy  and 
experience.  Let  us  trust  their  principles ;  let  us 
believe  that  they  exist  for  ever  unchangeably  in  the 
providence  of  God  ;  and  if  we  build  our  national  policy 
upon  them,  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  do  all 
that  lies  in  our  power  to  promote  that  which  is  good, 
and  which  the  patriotic  amongst  Englishmen  have  in 
all  ages  panted  for — the  lasting  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  this  great  nation.” 

Mr.  Bright,  who  was  a  great  reader  of  biography  as 
well  as  history,  referred  to  the  former  branch  of 
literature  in  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  Manchester  Free  Library.  It  was  a  class  of 
reading  probably  accomplished  less  ably  and  satis¬ 
factorily  than  some  others  ;  “  but  still,”  he  said,  “  there 
are  in  this  library  scores,  probably  hundreds,  of^ 
admirable  works  of  biography  which  you  may  read 
with  the  greatest  benefit ;  and  I  may  say  for  myself 
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that  there  is  no  description  of  reading  from  which  I 
rise,  as  I  can  myself  discover,  more  improved  by  that 
which  I  have  been  engaged  in,  than  when  I  rise  from 
the  study  of  the  biographies  of  great  and  good  men.” 
On  the  platform  on  this  occasion,  surrounding  the 
speaker,  were  many  distinguished  writers  who  have 
added  permanently  to  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
country,  including  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Lord  Lytton, 
and  Charles  Knight. 

Mr.  Bright  visited  Ireland  in  the  year  1852,  and 
the  occasion  was  seized  by  the  influential  merchants  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Belfast  to  entertain  at  a  public 
banquet  one  who  had  rendered  conspicuous  service  to 
Ireland,  whose  general  political  career  they  also  ap¬ 
proved,  and  who  had  done  so  much  to  release  trade 
from  the  fetters  which  formerly  bound  it.  In  his 
speech  in  response  to  the  toast  of  the  evening,  Mr. 
Bright  said :  “  I  have  been  in  your  country  on  this 
occasion  for  about  a  month.  I  have  mixed  with  all 
classes,  and  I  have  observed  as  much  as  any  ordinary 
man  could  observe  within  the  same  time.  I  have  read 
much  about  Ireland,  and  everything  leads  me  to  say 
that  this  country  is  a  sorrowful  spectacle  before  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  your  duty,  in  this  industrious  town, 
to  lead  the  way  in  the  improvement  of  your  native 
country.” 

At  the  general  election  of  July,  1852,  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  determined  to  oppose  the  return  of  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  and  Mr.  Bright.  Candidates  were  found  in  the 
persons  of  Mr.  George  Loch  and  Captain  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Denman.  The  nomination  took  place  in  St. 
Ann's  Square.  The  Liberal  candidates  had  the  show 
pf  hands  by  an  enormous  majority,  and  were  also 
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subsequently  victorious  at  the  poll,  the  numbers  being  : 
Gibson,  5,752  ;  Bright,  5,475  ;  Loch,  4,360 ;  and  Captain 
Denman,  3,969. 

On  all  great  public  questions  Mr.  Bright  assumed 
the  representative  attitude  of  a  friend  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty — an  attitude  which  he  always  consis¬ 
tently  preserved.  He  was  no  dark  plotter  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  or  the  subversion  of 
Churches  as  religious  organizations.  Briefly  stated,  his 
principles  were — political  enfranchisement  for  the 
masses,  liberty  and  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  for  the 
individual,  perfect  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  this  and  all  other  nations,  and  the  severance 
of  religion  from  the  bonds  of  the  State. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

ENGLAND,  in  the  language  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
found  herself  “  drifting  into  war  ”  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1853.  The  attitude  which  Mr.  Bright  assumed 
in  the  great  Russo-Turkish  conflict  rendered  him  for  a 
time  very  unpopular  with  a  large  body  of  his  country¬ 
men,  and  as  his  speeches  on  the  Crimean  War  were  in 
some  respects  amongst  the  most  important  he  ever 
delivered,  before  dealing  with  these  addresses  we 
shall  briefly  describe  the  events  of  this  momentous 
period. 

Russia  had  long  been  credited  with  designs  upon 
Turkey,  and  as  far  back  as  the  year  1844  the  Czar  had 
conversed  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  on  the  probable  dissolution  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  embodied  his  views 
in  a  Memorandum,  which  was  transmitted  to  London, 
but  kept  secret  for  ten  years — that  is,  until  1854 — by 
the  British  Cabinet.  In  1853  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  as  to  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  Holy  Places ;  and  in  this  dispute 
Russia  and  France  took  opposite  sides.  On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Porte,  a  Mixed  Commission  was 
formed,  which  decided  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  and  a 
firman  was  promulgated  to  that  effect.  France  was 
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dissatisfied  with  this,  and  the  quarrel  soon  assumed  a 
wider  scope.  The  Russians  demanded  that  a  conven¬ 
tion  should  be  signed  by  the  Sultan  granting  to  the 
Czar  such  a  protectorate  over  the  Greek  Christians  in 
Turkey  as  the  Sultan  considered  inimical  to  his  own 
authority.  A  Conference  of  representatives  of  England, 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia  met  at  Vienna  on  the 
31st  of  July,  and  agreed  to  a  Note.  This  was  accepted 
by  the  Czar,  but  the  Sultan  subsequently  required 
modifications  which  Russia  rejected.  On  the  14th  of 
September,  two  English  and  two  French  ships  entered 
the  Dardanelles,  and  on  the  5  th  of  October  the  Sultan 
declared  war  against  Russia. 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  England  against  the 
Northern  Power ;  and  on  the  very  day  after  the  de¬ 
claration  of  war  by  Turkey,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Manchester  Athenaeum  for  the  purpose  of  denounc¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  Russia,  and  of  encouraging  the 
British  Government  to  protect  British  interests  and  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  Turkey.  Mr.  Bright,  in 
reply  to  an  invitation  to  attend  this  meeting,  wrote  : 
"  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  unwise  than  to 
endeavour  to  excite  public  opinion  to  drive  the  Govern¬ 
ment  into  war  with  Russia  in  defence  of  Turkey.  If 
such  a  war  should  be  undertaken,  I  believe  our  children 
and  posterity  will  judge  us  precisely  as  we  now  judge 
those  who  involved  this  country  in  war  with  the 
American  colonies  and  with  France,  with  this  difference 
only :  that  we  shall  be  held  to  be  so  much  more  guilty, 
inasmuch  as,  having  had  the  blunders  and  crimes  of 
our  forefathers  to  warn  us  and  to  guide  us,  we  have 
wilfully  shut  our  eyes  to  the  lesson  which  their  un¬ 
fortunate  policy  has  left  us.  Manchester,  and  the  two 
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millions  of  people  in  this  district,  I  hope  and  believe, 
regard  those  men  as  their  worst  enemies  who,  by  any 
act  at  this  moment,  shall  weaken  the  efforts  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  If  men 
would  let  their  reason  guide  them  rather  than  their 
feelings,  I  am  sure  the  pressure  of  public  influence 
would  be  for  peace,  and  not  for  war.  War  will  not 
save  Turkey  if  peace  cannot  save  her;  but  war  will 
brutalize  our  people,  increase  our  taxes,  destroy  our 
industry,  and  postpone  the  promised  parliamentary 
reform,  it  may  be  for  many  years.” 

But  the  appeal  was  made  in  vain.  The  war  fever 
had  already  severely  attacked  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  speaking  at 
a  meeting  on  the  8th,  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  said 
he  saw  there  was  to  be  a  Peace  Conference  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  13th,  "and  Mr.  Bright  and  all  the 
peaceable  men  were  to  be  there.  He  was  a  peaceable 
man,  and  he  was  going  too.”  The  Conference  met  on 
the  1 2th  in  due  course.  Eleven  members  of  Parliament 
were  present,  including  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright,  Miall, 
Hadfield,  Cowan,  and  Ileyworth ;  and  amongst  others 
who  attended  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  Dr.  John 
Brown,  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  and  Mr.  Elihu  Burritt. 
Mr.  Cobden  delivered  a  powerful  speech ;  but  the  chief 
interest  centred  in  the  second  day’s  proceedings,  when 
it  was  known  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  would  attend, 
and  fulfil  his  threat  of  bearding  the  Peace  Society  on 
its  own  ground.  The  gallant  Admiral  combated  the 
notion  that  naval  and  military  men  were  always  for 
war  and  large  establishments.  Lord  Nelson  was  not 
fond  of  bloodshed  or  war,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  always  a  peace  man — "after  the  war  was  over,” 
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he  added,  amid  loud  laughter.  Sir  Charles  -went  on 
to  say  that  he  was  just  as  anxious  for  peace  as  his 
hon.  friend  Mr.  Cobden  ;  but  the  plan  propounded  by 
the  latter  was  not  the  way  to  preserve  peace.  The 
views  of  the  Peace  Society  were  perfectly  right,  “  if 
you  can  carry  them  into  execution.” 

Mr.  Bright  followed.  Having  shown  the  ground¬ 
lessness  of  previous  alarms,  he  went  on  to  say  that 
the  right  time  to  oppose  the  errors  and  prejudices  of 
the  people  never]  comes  in  the  eyes  of  those  writers 
in  the  public  press  who  pander  to  these  prejudices. 
“  They  say,  we  must  not  do  so  and  so ;  we  shall 
embarrass  the  Government.  But  rumour  says  the 
Government  has  been  pretty  well  embarrassed  already. 
They  say  that  we  shall  complicate  the  question  if  we 
interfere  ;  but  it  cannot  well  be  more  complicated  than 
it  is,  for  hardly  anybody  but  the  peace  men  can  tell 
how  to  unravel  it.  Now,  what  is  it  that  we  really 
want  here  ?  We  wish  to  protest  against  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  great  armaments  in  time  of  peace ;  we  wish 
to  protest  against  the  spirit  which  is  not  only  willing 
for  war,  but  eager  for  war ;  and  we  wish  to  protest, 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  which  we  are  capable,  against 
the  mischievous  policy  pursued  so  long  by  this  country 
of  interfering  with  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries, 
and  thereby  leading  to  disputes,  and  often  to  disastrous 
wars.”  Admiral  Napier  had  said  that  his  friend  Mr. 
Cobden  had  persuaded  a  feeble  Government  to  reduce 
the  armaments  of  this  country  to  nothing.  What  was 
“nothing”  in  the  Admiral’s  estimation?  Fifteen 
millions  a  year  ! 

Further,  said  Mr.  Bright,  they  (the  members  of  the 
Peace  Society)  were  against  intervention.  Our  inter- 
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ventions  hitherto — and  he  cited  the  cases  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Syria — had  brought  us  nothing.  As  to 
its  being  our  duty  to  interfere  with  a  despotic  Power 
like  Russia,  he  asked,  “  If  it  were  not  contrary  to 
international  law  and  to  the  law  of  Europe  for  a 
Russian  army  to  invade  Hungary,  to  suppress  there 
a  struggle  which  called  for,  and  obtained  too,  the 
sympathy  of  every  man  in  favour  of  freedom  in  every 
part  of  the  world, — I  say,  How  can  it  be  contrary  to 
international  law  and  the  law  of  Europe  for  Russia  to 
threaten  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  to  endeavour  to 
annex  Turkey  to  the  Russian  Empire  ?  ”  He  wanted 
our  policy  to  be  consistent.  As  to  Russia  securing 
Constantinople  and  getting  to  India,  these  were  very 
remote  contingencies.  Sufficient  reasons  had  not  been 
advanced  for  England’s  going  to  war,  and  entering  on 
what  perhaps  might  be  a  long,  ruinous,  and  sanguinary 
struggle  with  a  powerful  empire  like  Russia. 

Fear  of  Russia  was  the  key-note  of  British  policy  in 
the  Crimean  War,  though  much  was  said  also  of  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  the  “  balance  of  power  ”  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  and  their  friends 
were  well  aware  that  they  were  exposing  themselves  to 
unpopularity  in  opposing  the  war  clamour.  By  many 
they  were  stigmatized  as  unpatriotic,  though  why  they 
should  not  be  supposed  to  have  the  interests  of  that 
country  in  which  they  were  bound  up  at  heart  as  much 
as  any  one  else  does  not  appear.  To  regard  them  as 
mistaken  was  permissible,  but  we  venture  to  say  there 
is  not  one  now  who  would  repeat  at  this  day  the  charge 
that  they  were  traitors  to  their  country  in  1854.  Mr. 
Kinglake  represents  the  general  belief  when  he  says 
that  Cobden  and  Bright  were  honestly  devoted  to  the 
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cause  of  peace.  They  honestly  believed  that  the 
impending  war  with  Russia  was  a  needless  one. 
There  was  no  stain  upon  their  names.  Considering 
the  cost  of  the  Crimean  War  to  England,  in  blood  and 
treasure,  and  glancing  over  the  sequence  of  events 
since  1854,  we  may  well  ask  now  whether  the  small 
minority  of  that  period  were  not  substantially  in  the 
right. 

We  resume  our  narrative  with  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Turkey  by  Russia  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1853.  The  four  Powers  still  endeavoured  to  secure 
peace  by  negotiations,  but  early  in  the  following 
January  the  Vienna  Conferences  closed. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1854,  a  deputation  from 
the  Peace  Society — consisting  of  Mr.  Henry  Pease  of 
Darlington,  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge  of  Birmingham,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Charlton  of  Bristol — Bad  an  interview  with 
the  Czar  at  St.  Petersburg,  their  object  being  to  prevent 
the  impending  war.  The  Emperor  not  only  received 
them  kindly,  and  introduced  them  to  the  Empress,  but 
pressed  them  to  prolong  their  stay  and  visit  Moscow. 
Their  efforts  on  behalf  of  peace  proved  unavailing, 
although  the  Czar  declared  his  anxiety  to  maintain 
cordial  relations  between  England  and  Russia. 

A-few  days  later — namely,  on  the  27th  of  February — 
England  and  France  sent  an  ultimatum  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Czar  returned  no  answer  to  this,  whereupon  a 
treaty  of  alliance  was  entered  into  between  England, 
France,  and  Turkey.  On  the  nth  of  March,  1854,  the 
Baltic  fleet  sailed  under  Sir  C.  Napier. 

Before  the  gallant  Admiral  left  London,  he  was 
entertained  at  a  banquet  at  the  Reform  Club,  and  the 
proceedings  at  this  banquet  led  to  a  very  exciting  scene 
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in  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  Charles,  in  responding 
to  the  toast  of  his  health,  had  said,  “  I  suppose  we  are 
very  nearly  at  war,  and  probably,  when  I  get  into  the 
Baltic,  I’ll  have  an  opportunity  of  declaring  war.”  Sir 
James  Graham,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  still 
more  indiscreet  in  his  language  in  reply  to  these 
remarks.  “  My  gallant  friend,”  he  observed,  “  says 
that  when  he  goes  into  the  Baltic  he  will  declare  war  ; 
I,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  give  him  my  free 
consent  to  do  so.” 

Mr.  Bright  brought  these  utterances  under  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  a  discussion 
which  arose  on  the  13th  of  March.  He  began  by 
contrasting  the  presence  of  three  Cabinet  Ministers  at 
the  Reform  Club  with  the  marked  absence  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  the  Ministerial  postponement  of  a 
proposed  military  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House;  he  also 
contrasted  Lord  Palmerston’s  former  language  about  a 
French  invasion  with  his  present  language  about  the 
“good  faith”  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon;  compared 
Sir  W.  Molesworth’s  present  position  with  his  language, 
before  taking  office,  against  intervention  ;  and  com¬ 
mented  unfavourably  upon  the  utterances  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  hon. 
member  said  that  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  statements 
respecting  the  impending  war  had  been  received  at 
the  banquet  with  loud  cheers  and  laughter,  and  cries 
of  “  Bravo,  Charley !  ”  They  had  further  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Sir  James  Graham  in  the  most  indiscreet 
manner;  and  he  (Mr.  Bright)  wished  to  ask  whether 
the  language  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  used, 
and  the  tone  he  had  adopted,  had  the  sanction  of  the 
Cabinet,  or  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign. 
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Lord  Palmerston  replied  in  an  offensive  tone,  refer¬ 
ring  to  Mr.  Bright  as  “  the  hon.  and  reverend  gentle¬ 
man,”  which  drew  forth  loud  cries  of  remonstrance. 
The  only  answer  he  gave  to  the  question  respecting  Sir 
James  Graham  was  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  think 
his  Ministerial  colleague  had  discredited  himself  by 
attending  a  dinner  given  by  the  Reform  Club  to  a 
distinguished  officer,  one  of  its  own  members,  before 
starting  for  foreign  service.  The  subject  dropped  after 
some  further  brief  speeches. 

Towards  the  close  of  March,  a  Royal  Message  to 
Parliament  formally  announced  that  England  had  come 
to  an  open  rupture  with  Russia,  and  that  war  was  now 
actively  to  commence.  The  message  announcing  the 
declaration  of  hostilities  was  discussed  in  both  Plouses 
on  the  31st.  In  the  Lower,  Lord  John  Russell  moved 
the  address  to  Her  Majesty. 

Mr.  Bright,  in  a  long  speech,  gave  his  reasons  for 
opposing  the  war.  He  was  anxious,  he  said,  to  clear 
himself  from  any  portion  of  the  responsibility  attaching 
to  those  wTho  supported  the  Government  policy.  He 
would  maintain  that  in  deliberating  on  the  question  of 
war  it  became  them  to  show  that  the  interests  of  the 
country  were  clearly  involved,  that  the  objects  for 
which  the  war  was  undertaken  were  probable  or  at 
least  possible  of  attainment,  and  that  the  end  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  accomplished  was  worth  the  cost  and  the 
sacrifices  which  they  were  about  to  incur.  These  were 
the  principles,  and  no  other,  on  which  he  should 
discuss  the  question.  “  The  noble  lord  the  member 
for  Tiverton,”  he  remarked,  “  is  one  of  the  very  few 
men  in  this  House,  or'  out  of  it,  who  are  bold  enough 
to  insist  upon  it  that  there  is  a  growing  strength 
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in  the  Turkish  Empire.  If  any  one  thing  is  more 
apparent  than  another  on  the  face  of  all  the  documents 
furnished  to  the  House  by  the  Government  of  which 
the  noble  lord  is  a  member,  it  is  this  :  that  the  Turkish 
Empire  is  falling,  or  has  fallen,  into  a  state  of  decay, 
and  into  anarchy  so  permanent  as  to  have  assumed  a 
chronic  character.”  Constantinople  was  the  seat  of 
factions  and  intrigues.  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
powerful  country ;  it  had,  too,  religious  affinities  with  a 
majority  of  the  population  of  European  Turkey  which 
made  it  absolutely  impossible  that  its  Government 
should  not  more  or  less  interfere,  or  have  a  strong 
interest,  in  the  internal  policy  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Though  himself  opposed  to  intervention,  yet  if  the 
House  were  Russian,  they  would  be  strongly  in  favour 
of  such  intervention  as  Russia  had  attempted. 

Mr.  Bright  said  he  had  never  thought  that  our  own 
Government  was  not  honestly  anxious  for  peace,  but 
it  had  left  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks.  “  In  my  opinion,  the  original  blunder  was 
committed  when  the  Turks  were  advised  to  resist,  and 
not  to  concede ;  and  the  second  blunder  was  made 
when  the  Turks  were  supported  in  their  rejection  of 
the  Vienna  Note  ;  for  the  moment  the  four  Powers 
admitted  that  their  recommendation  was  not  necessarily 
to  be  accepted  by  the  Porte,  they  put  themselves 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Turk,  and  might  be 
dragged  into  any  depth  of  confusion  and  war  in  which 
that  respectable  individual  might  wish  to  involve  them.” 

Mr.  Bright  then  dealt  with  the  “  balance  of  power  ” 
argument,  on  which  the  whole  question  really  turned. 
He  quoted  passages  from  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
Mr.  Fox,  and  Lord  Holland,  proving  that  they  had 
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never  regarded  the  Turkish  Empire  as  any  part  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The  whole  notion  was  a 
mischievous  delusion  which  had  come  down  to  us  from 
past  times.  Lord  John  Russell  had  pledged  himself 
to  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey,  but 
nothing  could  be  more  destructive  of  this  than  his 
policy.  At  that  moment  there  were  no  less  than  three 
foreign  armies  on  Turkish  soil :  there  were  100,000 
Russian  troops  in  Bulgaria ;  there  were  armies  from 
England  and  France  approaching  the  Dardanelles,  to 
entrench  themselves  on  Turkish  territory,  and  to  return 
nobody  knew  when.  The  “  balance  of  power  ”  theory 
had  been  entirely  overthrown  by  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  no  one  would  argue  that  Turkey 
could  come  out  of  her  present  difficulties  more  able  to 
cope  with  the  power  of  Russia  than  she  was  before. 

How  were  the  interests  of  England  involved  in  this 
question  ?  He  (Mr.  Bright)  had  sympathy  with  all 
oppressed  nationalities,  but  it  was  not  his  duty  to  make 
this  country  the  knight-errant  of  the  human  race,  and 
to  take  upon  herself  the  protection  of  the  thousand 
millions  of  human  beings  who  had  been  permitted  by 
the  Creator  of  all  things  to  people  this  planet.  Coming 
to  the  cost  of  this  war,  and  the  effect  upon  the  finances 
of  the  country,  the  speaker  referred  to  the  services 
already  rendered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  Gladstone).  The  country  had  set  its  seal  to  this  : 
that  his  financial  measures,  in  the  remission  and 
readjustment  of  taxation,  were  worthy  of  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Now  there  was  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  on  this 
Eastern  question,  and  to  no  member  of  the  Government 
could  the  existing  state  of  things  be  more  distressing 
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than  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  it  dashed 
from  him  the  hopes  he  entertained  that  session  after 
session,  as  trade  extended  and  the  public  revenue 
increased,  he  would  find  himself  the  beneficent  dis¬ 
penser  of  blessings  to  the  poor,  and  indeed  to  all  classes 
of  the  people  of  this  kingdom.  Where  was  the  surplus 
now  ?  No  man  dared  even  to  ask  for  it,  or  for  any 
portion  of  it.  Mr.  Bright  next  alluded  to  the  proposed 
abolition  of  the  newspaper  stamp — which  could  scarcely 
now  be  hoped  for, — to  the  postponement  of  Reform, 
and  to  the  disastrous  effect  which  the  wTar  must  have 
upon  the  trade  of  the  country.  Replying  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  war  was  popular,  and  that  it  was  foolish 
and  eccentric  to  oppose  it,  Mr.  Bright  said  he  doubted 
if  the  war  was  very  popular  in  the  House,  but  if  it 
were,  what  was  more  popular  than  the  American  war  ? 
Where  was  now  the  popularity  of  that  disastrous  and 
disgraceful  war,  and  who  was  the  man  to  defend  it  ? 
Again,  what  war  could  be  more  popular  than  the  French 
war?  “For  myself,”  said  Mr.  Bright,  “I  do  not 
trouble  myself  whether  my  conduct  in  Parliament  is 
popular  or  not.  I  care  only  that  it  shall  be  wise  and 
just  as  regards  the  permanent  interests  of  my  country, 
and  I  despise  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  the  man 
who  speaks  a  word  in  favour  of  this  war,  or  of  any  war 
which  he  believes  might  have  been  avoided,  merely 
because  the  press  and  a  portion  of  the  people  urge  the 
Government  to  enter  into  it.”  He  concluded  by  sketch¬ 
ing  what  England  might  have  been  but  for  her  inter¬ 
ference  in  European  wars.  Mr.  Bright  thus  relieved 
his  conscience,  in  a  masterly  and  elaborate  speech,  but 
one  which  fell  upon  unsympathetic  ears.  The  Address 
was  voted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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We  interrupt  the  thread  of  our  narrative  for  a 
moment  to  refer  to  several  questions  of  importance, 
not  connected  with  the  war,  which  arose  in  the  session 
of  1854,  and  upon  .which  Mr.  Bright  addressed  the 
House.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Oxford  University 
Reform  Bill,  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  for  the 
purpose  of  making  further  provision  for  the  good 
government  and  extension  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  the  colleges  therein.  Mr.  Bright  spoke  with  great 
energy  against  the  measure,  supporting  Mr.  Heywood’s 
motion  to  refer  it  to  a  select  committee.  “  You  do 
not  exclude  us,”  said  Mr.  Bright,  referring  to  the  great 
Dissenting  bodies  of  the  country,  “when  you  send 
your  tax-gatherers  round,  or  when  you  ask  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  citizenship ;  you  do  not 
exclude  us  from  the  statistical  tables  of  your  population, 
of  your  industry,  of  your  wealth,  of  your  renown. 
You  take  all  your  population  in,  and  say,  ‘  This  is  a 
great,  an  united  people,  which  are  called  the  British 
people ;  ’  and  you  declare  in  your  speeches  and  perora¬ 
tions  that  you  are  proud  to  rule  over  such  a  nation. 
But  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  education  in 
the  institutions  which  you  call  national  Universities, 
then  you  the  House  of  Commons,  and  you  the  Liberal- 
Conservative  or  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  Adminis¬ 
tration,  you  who  occupy  the  offices  from  which  you 
ignominiously  ejected  your  predecessors,  you  who  say 
there  are  no  men  to  come  after  you — you  ask  us  to 
accept  a  bill  of  this  pusillanimous  and  tinkering 
character,  insulting,  as  I  have  already  described  it,  to 
one-half  the  population  of  the  country.”  Once  more 
Mr.  Bright  was  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  his  forcible 
plea  for  justice  was  ineffectual.  University  restrictions 
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remained,  and  the  Government  measure,''  after  protracted 
debates,  passed  both  Houses  and  became  law. 

On  the  subject  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Duty  on 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  Mr.  Bright  again  advanced 
cogent  arguments  this  session  on  behalf  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  abolition,  showing  how  the  spread  of  knowledge 
and  education  was  seriously  retarded  by  the  operation 
of  the  law.  He  also  supported  Mr.  Berkeley’s  motion 
on  the  ballot,  which  was  defeated  by  a  narrow  majority. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  might  be  with 
regard  to  bribery,  he  affirmed  that  intimidation  pre¬ 
vailed  at  almost  all  the  contested  elections  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Two  hundred  members  of  the  House  were 
already  pledged  to  the  ballot,  and  he  hoped  that  all 
constituencies  would  soon  make  this  a  test  question. 

Two  questions  affecting  the  Nonconformists  arose 
this  session,  one  being  that  of  Church  Rates,  and  the 
other  that  of  Nonconformist  grants  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Bright  warmly  supported  Sir  W.  Clay’s  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  Church  Rates.  He  assumed  that  the  House 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  question  of  the  Rates, 
and  that  there  was  spirit  enough  in  the  Church  to  look 
after  and  attend  to  its  wants.  It  was  to  the  interest 
of  all  parties,  and  to  the  greater  interest  of  the  country, 
to  set  this  long-vexed  question  at  rest  for  ever.  The 
bill  was  lost,  however,  but  only  by  the  small  majority 
of  27,  in  a  House  composed  of  nearly  400  members. 

The  second  question  arose  out  of  Miscellaneous 
Estimates,  when  it  was  proposed  to  grant  the  sum 
of  £38,745  to  defray  the  expense  of  Nonconforming, 
Seceding,  and  Protestant  Dissenting  ministers  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Bright  strongly  opposed  the  grant, 
observing  that  it  was  neither  a  grant  to  members  of  an 
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established  Church,  nor  was  it  in  the  nature  of  a 
charitable  grant ;  and  he  could  show  that  it  was  in 
its  origin  entirely  political.  This  he  proceeded  to  prove, 
tracing  the  history  of  the  grant  to  the  year  1690,  when 
it  was  small  in  amount.  But  in  the  last  fifty  years — 
that  is,  from  1804 — it  had  risen  from  .£4,000  to  ,£38,000. 
The  grant  was  unnecessary,  for  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  north  of  Ireland  were  the  most  prosperous  persons 
in  the  Irish  nation  belonging  to  the  middle  class.  Mr. 
Bright  contrasted  their  voluntary  efforts  unfavourably 
with  those  of  the  Dissenters  of  Wales  and  the  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  Free  Churches  of  Scotland.  In 
the  language  of  Dr.  Candlish,  these  grants  to  the 
Dissenting  bodies  were  nothing  but  “  hush-money  ” 
from  the  State.  They  were  a  disgrace  to  the  bodies 
which  accepted  them,  but  doubly  so  to  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  Ulster,  who  were  quite  rich  enough  to 
support  their  own  ministers.  The  State  subsidy  which 
they  now  received  sapped  the  life,  the  power,  and  the 
vitality  of  their  Church.  The  vote  was  carried,  how¬ 
ever,  by  149  to  62. 

We  return  now  to  the  subject  of  the  Crimean  War. 
In  the  midst  of  the  decisive  events  happening  in  the 
East — for  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and  Balaclava  had 
just  been  fought — Mr.  Bright  received  an  invitation 
from  Mr.  Absalom  Watkin  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Patriotic  Fund.  Mr.  Watkin  stated  in  his 
communication  that  in  his  opinion  the  war  was  justified 
by  the  authority  of  Vattel.  Mr.  Bright  replied  by  letter 
to  this  invitation  on  the  29th  of  October.  Having 
observed  that  the  meeting  would  be  a  most  improper 
occasion  for  a  discussion  as  to  the  justice  of  the  war, 
he  went  on  to  say:  "With  regard  to  the  war  itself, 
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I  am  not  surprised  at  the  difference  between  your 
opinion  and  mine,  if  you  decide  a  question  of  this  nature 
by  an  appeal  to  Vattel.  The  ‘  law  of  nations  ’  is  not 
my  law,  and  at  best  it  is  a  code  full  of  confusion  and 
contradictions,  having  its  foundation  on  custom,  and 
not  on  a  higher  morality,  and  on  custom  which  has 
always  been  determined  by  the  will  of  the  strongest.” 
The  American  war  was  a  just  war  according  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  writers  on  “the  law  of  nations,” 
but  no  man  in  his  senses  would  now  say  that  the  policy 
of  George  III.  towards  the  American  colonies  was  a 
wise  policy,  or  that  war  a  righteous  war.  So,  too,  with 
regard  to  the  French  war.  He  would  not  submit  his 
judgment  on  such  matters  to  that  of  Vattel.  Two 
independent  Governments  had  a  dispute,  and  we  thrust 
ourselves  into  the  quarrel.  We  had  not  been  attacked, 
not  even  insulted  in  any  way.  But  for  the  English 
Minister  at  Constantinople  and  the  Cabinet  at  home, 
the  dispute  would  have  settled  itself,  and  the  last  Note 
of  Prince  Menschikoff  would  have  been  accepted.  While 
he  did  not  defend  the  act  of  Russia  in  crossing  the 
Pruth  and  occupying  the  Principalities,  he  thought  it 
likely  it  could  be  well  defended  out  of  Vattel,  and  it 
was  at  least  as  justifiable  as  the  menacing  attitude  of 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  towards 
Greece,  in  1850,  in  regard  to  the  Don  Pacifico  case. 

Mr.  Bright  maintained  that  the  whole  policy  of  the 
English  Government  in  this  matter  was  marked  with 
an  imbecility  perhaps  without  example.  “  My  doctrine,” 
wrote  Mr.  Bright,  “  would  have  been  non-intervention 
in  this  case.  The  danger  of  the  Russian  power  is  a 
phantom  ;  the  necessity  of  permanently  upholding  the 
Mahometan  rule  in  Europe  is  an  absurdity.  Our  love 
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for  civilization,  when  we  subject  the  Greeks  and 
Christians  to  the  Turks,  is  a  sham  ;  and  our  sacrifice 
for  freedom,  when  working  out  the  behests  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  coaxing  Austria  to  help  us, 
is  a  pitiful  imposture.  The  evils  of  non-intervention 
are  remote  and  vague,  and  can  neither  be  weighed 
nor  described  in  any  accurate  terms.  The  good  we 
can  judge  something  of  already,  by  estimating  the  cost 
of  a  contrary  policy.”  The  writer  showed  this  cost  to 
be — war  threatening  to  involve  every  country  in  Europe, 
a  vast  expenditure,  disturbance  of  trade  throughout  the 
world,  high  prices  of  food,  and  an  enormous  loss  of 
human  life. 

This  letter  caused  quite  a  ferment  of  indignation 
amongst  the  war  party,  which  was  further  enhanced 
when  it  appeared  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Journal  and 
all  the  leading  Continental  newspapers.  Mr.  Bright 
had  fortified  his  letter  by  notes  and  extracts  from 
Blue  Books,  etc.,  supporting  his  positions,  but  his 
opponents  did  not  concern  themselves  with  answering 
his  arguments.  War  had  come,  and  it  was  deemed 
patriotic  to  support  a  war  policy.  In  the  month  of 
December  the  Mayor  of  Manchester  called  a  public 
meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  in  order  that  the  citizens 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  Mr.  Bright’s 
letter.  The  scene  at  the  meeting  was  almost  inde¬ 
scribable.  Mr.  Bright,  however,  was  loudly  cheered 
when  he  appeared  and  advanced  towards  the  platform. 
He  defended  his  position,  after  which  the  Mayor  several 
times  called  for  a  show  of  hands  from  the  meeting,  but 
on  each  occasion  the  numbers  were  so  evenly  balanced 
that  he  was  unable  to  decide  the  matter,  and  conse¬ 
quently  dissolved  the  meeting.  Mr.  Bright,  on  the 
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same  evening,  addressed  his  friends  at  Newall’s 
Buildings  on  the  question  of  the  war.  By  way  of 
showing,  however,  the  feverish  heat  to  which  the 
passions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  had  risen, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Bright  was  burned  in 
effigy  by  a  number  of  the  population  at  New  Cross 
Ward.  Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  his  opinions 
on  the  Crimean  War,  considering  the  temper  of  the 
time,  there  was  something  heroic  in  the  way  in  which 
this  political  Ajax  defied  the  lightning. 

On  the  1 2th  of  December,  1854,  Parliament  again 
assembled,  and  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person. 
War  debates  immediately  ensued,  and  Ministers  were 
severely  attacked  for  the  gross  mismanagement  in  the 
administrative  departments.  Incapacity  and  stupidity 
reigned  in  the  camp  before  Sebastopol,  in  the  harbours 
of  Balaclava,  and  in  the  hospitals  of  Scutari. 

In  order  to  provide  for  further  emergencies,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  introduced  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  raise  a  force  of  15,000 
foreigners  to  be  drilled  in  this  country.  The  number 
was  afterwards  reduced  to  10,000.  The  bill  was 
opposed  by  many  members  of  both  Houses  as  dangerous 
in  principle  and  policy,  but  in  the  end  it  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  through  both  Lords  and  Commons. 
Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  third  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  22nd,  and  Mr.  Bright  was 
the  last  member  who  spoke  before  the  division.  His 
speech  on  this  occasion  was  not  a  very  lengthy  one, 
but  it  was  amongst  the  most  striking  and  powerful 
addresses  which  Mr.  Bright  ever  delivered.  It  bore 
evidences  of  being  almost  entirely  impromptu,  and  this 
made  it  the  more  remarkable.  It  sprang  from  the 
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white  heat  of  conviction,  and  the  flame-tipped  words 
with  which  it  closed  touched  the  spirit  of  every  man 
in  that  large  assembly.  After  recapitulating  his  previous 
arguments  against  the  war,  and  advancing  new  ones, 
he  closed  with  this  peroration : — 

"It  is  very  easy  for  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Tiverton 
(Lord  Palmerston)  to  rise  and  say  that  I  am  against  war  under 
all  circumstances  ;  and  that  if  an  enemy  were  to  land  on  our 
shores,  I  should  make  a  calculation  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  take  him  in  or  keep  him  out ;  and  that  my  opinion  on 
this  question  is  not  to  be  considered  either  by  Parliament  or  the 
country.  I  am  not  afraid  of  discussing  the  war  with  the  noble 
lord  on  his  own  principles.  I  understand  the  Blue  Books  as  well 
as  he ;  and,  leaving  out  all  fantastic  and  visionary  notions  about 
what  will  become  of  us  if  something  is  not  done  to  destroy  or  to 
cripple  Russia,  I  say — and  I  say  it  with  as  much  confidence  as 
I  ever  said  anything  in  my  life — that  the  war  cannot  be  justified 
out  of  these  documents,  and  that  impartial  history  will  teach 
this  to  posterity  if  we  do  not  comprehend  it  now. 

“  I  am  not,  nor  did  I  ever  pretend  to  be,  a  statesman ;  and 
that  character  is  so  tainted  and  so  equivocal  in  our  day,  that  I 
am  not  sure  that  a  pure  and  honourable  ambition  would  aspire 
to  it.  I  have  not  enjoyed  for  thirty  years,  like  these  noble  lords, 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  office.  I  have  not  set  my  sails 
to  every  passing  breeze.  I  am  a  plain  and  simple  citizen,  sent 
here  by  one  of  the  foremost  constituencies  of  the  empire,  repre¬ 
senting  feebly,  perhaps,  but  honestly,  I  dare  aver,  the  opinions 
of  very  many,  and  the  true  interests  of  all  those  who  have  sent 
me  here.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  I  am  alone  in  my  condemnation 
of  this  war,  and  of  this  incapable  and  guilty  Administration. 
And  even  if  I  were  alone,  if  mine  were  a  solitary  voice,  raised 
amid  the  din  of  arms  and  the  clamours  of  a  venal  press,  I  should 
have  the  consolation  I  have  to-night — and  which  I  trust  will  be 
mine  to  the  last  moment  of  my  existence — the  priceless  consola¬ 
tion  that  no  word  of  mine  has  tended  to  promote  the  squandering 
of  my  country’s  treasure  or  the  spilling  of  one  single  drop  of  my 
country’s  blood.” 
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This  speech  was  spoken  under  many  disadvantages, 
but  its  effect  was  electrical.  The  House  was  against 
him,  but  one  who  was  present  at  the  debate  says 
that  Mr.  Bright  succeeded  in  securing  “  the  most 
deferential  attention,  deepening  every  instant,  until  it 
reached  a  climax  probably  unparalleled  in  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  any  individual  present,  at  least  since  the  great 
affair  between  Canning  and  Brougham.”  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  philippic  “  was  as  superior  to  any  mere 
parliamentary  vituperation  as  the  subject  itself — deep, 
solemn,  momentous,  and  universal — was  superior  to 
the  trivial  and  evanescent  personalities  that  impart 
piquancy  to  individual  exhibitors  in  the  public  arena. 
It  was  in  vain  that  official  callousness  assumed  an 
unconsciousness  of  its  force.  Before  he  had  got  half 
into  the  speech,  every  man  on  the  Ministerial  bench 
was  in  a  state  of  acuteness  such  as  is  not  witnessed  in 
a  lifetime  in  the  same  place.  Almost  all  of  them  had 
turned  round  in  their  seats,  and  kept  gazing  at  their 
terrible  assailant  with  fatuous  immobility.  Lord  John 
Russell  tried  desperately  to  be  dignified,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  which  he  occasionally  removed 
to  attempt  a  spasmodic  laugh ;  but  when  Mr.  Bright 
came  to  talk  of  Colonel  Boyle,  and  the  widow  and  the 
five  little  orphans,  the  tears  started  to  the  eyes  of  many 
a  brave  man  who  heard  him,  and  Lord  John  laughed 
no  more.” 

Lord  Palmerston,  at  the  outset  of  the  speech,  had 
pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  folded  his  arms,  and 
thrown  himself  back  in  his  seat — a  favourite  attitude 
with  him  towards  the  end  of  a  long  sitting.  But  he 
was  so  completely  roused  by  his  antagonist,  that  he 
could  not  even  feign  an  indifference  which  he  did  not  feel. 
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“  As  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  seemed  much  distressed. 
With  the  two  exceptions  Disraeli  and  Graham,  every¬ 
body  was  deeply  affected.  O’Connell’s  great  test  of 
his  own  speeches  was  the  effect  they  produced  on  the 
reporters,  and  according  to  this  test  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Bright  was  superlative,  for  the  longest-lived  of  the 
short-lived  gentry  vowed  that  anything  equal  to  it  was 
quite  out  of  his  recollection.”  It  was  beyond  the 
power  of  any  of  the  Ministers  to  make  an  effective  reply 
to  such  a  speech  at  the  moment,  and  the  House  went 
to  a  division  at  once. 

Parliament,  having  accomplished  the  special  objects 
for  which  it  was  called  together,  adjourned  on  the 
23rd  of  December,  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  But 
the  festivities  of  the  English  Christmas  of  that  melan¬ 
choly  year  were  overshadowed  by  gloom.  Thousands 
of  weary  hearts  were  turned  to  the  far-distant  Crimea, 
where  beloved  relatives  had  either  already  perished, 
the  victims  of  a  sanguinary  war,  or  were  now  dying  of 
neglect,  the  result  of  mismanagement  so  gross  and  so 
terrible  as  probably  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Parliament  met  again  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1855, 
amidst  much  excitement  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
nation.  The  scandalous  condition  of  things  in  the 
Crimea  was  brought  formally  under  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Roebuck  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  “  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  our  army  before  Sebastopol,  and  into 
the  conduct  of  those  departments  of  the  Government 
whose  duty  it  has  been  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
army.”  Lord  John  Russell  resigned  office  because  he 
could  not  see  how  this  motion  was  to  be  resisted. 
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Mr.  Gladstone,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  opposed  the 
inquiry  because  it  would  never  take  place  as  a  real 
inquiry,  or,  if  it  did,  because  it  would  lead  to  nothing 
but  confusion  and  disturbance,  increased  disaster,  shame 
at  home  and  weakness  abroad ;  because  it  could  convey 
no  consolation  to  those  whom  they  sought  to  aid,  while 
it  would  carry  malignant  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the 
enemies  of  England.  Ministers,  however,  found  arrayed 
against  them  the  large  majority  of  157  in  a  House  of 
453  members.  The  result  of  the  division  took  every 
one  by  surprise,  and  instead  of  the  usual  cheering 
after  the  numbers  were  announced,  a  murmur  of  amaze¬ 
ment  was  heard,  culminating  in  loud  and  derisive 
laughter. 

The  Aberdeen  Government  resigned  in  consequence 
of  this  vote,  and  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Derby 
having  respectively  failed  to  form  a  Ministry,  on  the 
6th  of  Lebruary  Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  in  this 
difficult  task.  His  Administration,  however,  was 
chiefly  composed  of  the  members  of  the  old  Cabinet. 
The  new  Premier  tried  to  stave  off  the  action  of 
the  Sebastopol  Inquiry  Committee  by  promising  a 
most  stringent  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  shortly  afterwards  resigned  office,  and 
on  the  23rd  of  Lebruary  explained  in  the  House  of 
Commons  why  the  appointment  of  the  Crimean  Inquiry 
Committee  led  to  their  withdrawal  from  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston's  Ministry. 

During  the  debate  which  arose  out  of  these  Ministerial 
explanations,  Mr.  Bright  delivered  another  brief  but 
earnest  and  eloquent  speech,  and  one  which  contains  a 
passage  that  is  perhaps  now  more  famous,  and  more 
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frequently  referred  to,  than  any  other  in  his  public  and 
parliamentary  addresses. 

He  began  by  observing  that  he  was  one  of  a  majority 
of  the  House  who  looked  upon  the  present  position  as 
being  of  more  than  ordinary  gravity,  and  he  regretted 
the  secession  of  the  members  who  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Government,  because  he  did  not  like  to  see 
the  Government  of  Lord  Palmerston  overthrown.  For 
a  month  there  had  been  a  chaos  in  the  region  of 
administration  ;  nothing  could  be  more  embarrassing 
and  humiliating  to  this  country,  and  the  sentiment  was 
not  confined  to  these  islands. 

After  touching  upon  the  disastrous  influence  which 
the  war  was  having  upon  industry,  and  the  condition 
of  the  country  generally,  the  hon.  member  said  there 
was  at  the  same  time  growing  up  a  bitter  and  angry 
feeling  against  the  governing  class.  He  deprecated 
political  changes  which  were  the  result  of  passion,  and 
not  of  deliberation  and  reason.  He  then  alluded  to 
the  anxious  feeling  prevalent  in  the  country  as  to  the 
character  of  the  news  by  the  next  mail  from  the  East, 
and  concluded  with  this  now  memorable  passage,  in 
which  he  made  a  strong  and  earnest  appeal  to  Lord 
Palmerston  : — 

“  The  Angel  of  Death  has  been  abroad  throughout  the  land ; 
you  may  almost  hear  the  beating  of  his  wings.  There  is  no  one, 
as  when  the  first-born  were  slain  of  old,  to  sprinkle  with  blood 
the  lintel  and  the  two  sideposts  of  our  doors,  that  he  may  spare 
and  pass  on  ;  he  takes  his  victims  from  the  castle  of  the  noble, 
the  mansion  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  cottage  of  the  poor  and  the 
lowly,  and  it  is  on  behalf  of  all  these  classes  that  I  make  this 
solemn  appeal. 

“  I  tell  the  noble  lord,  that  if  he  be  ready  honestly  and  frankly 
to  endeavour,  by  the  negotiations  about  to  be  opened  at  Vienna, 
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to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  no  word  of  mine,  no  vote  of  mine,  will 
be  given  to  shake  his  power  for  one  single  moment,  or  to  change 
his  position  in  this  House.  ( Hear ,  hear .)  I  am  sure  that  the 
noble  lord  is  not  inaccessible  to  appeals  made  to  him  from 
honest  motives  and  with  no  unfriendly  feeling.  The  noble  lord 
has  been  for  more  than  forty  years  a  member  of  this  House. 
Before  I  was  born,  he  sat  upon  the  Treasury  bench,  and  he  has 
spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  is  no  longer 
young,  and  his  life  has  extended  almost  to  the  term  allotted  to 
man.  I  would  ask,  I  would  entreat,  the  noble  lord  to  take  a 
course  which,  when  he  looks  back  upon  his  whole  political 
career — whatever  he  may  therein  find  to  be  pleased  with,  what¬ 
ever  to  regret — cannot  but  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  him. 
By  adopting  that  course  he  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflect¬ 
ing  that,  having  obtained  the  object  of  his  laudable  ambition, 
having  become  the  foremost  subject  of  the  Crown,  the  director 
of,  it  may  be,  the  destinies  of  his  country,  and  the  presiding 
genius  in  her  councils,  he  had  achieved  a  still  higher  and  nobler 
ambition  :  that  he  had  returned  the  sword  to  the  scabbard  ;  that 
at  his  word  torrents  of  blood  had  ceased  to  flow ;  that  he  had 
restored  tranquillity  to  Europe,  and  saved  this  country  from  the 
indescribable  calamities  of  war.”  ( Loud  cheers .) 

The  fine  and  beautiful,  yet  withal  simple,  simile  with 
which  Mr.  Bright  introduced  his  peroration  thrilled 
every  listener.  The  effect  produced  by  the  words  in 
which  he  invoked  the  Ministry  to  stay  the  war  has 
been  described  as  almost  awful,  yet  overwhelmingly 
tender.  The  appeal  was  made  by  the  orator  with  slow 
and  tremulous  voice,  but  with  manner  dignified  and 
solemn,  and  a  large  number  of  members  were  visibly 
affected. 

Lord  Palmerston’s  Cabinet  was  reconstructed,  and 
the  hopes  of  peace  were  momentarily  strengthened  by 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  on  the  2nd  of 
March.  His  successor,  Alexander,  however,  resolved 
upon  prosecuting  the  war,  the  terms  offered  by  Russia 
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not  having  been  accepted,  and  the  allies  against  Russia 
were  at  this  time  reinforced  by  Sardinia.  An  attempt 
made  to  restore  peace  by  a  proposed  Conference  of  the 
Great  Powers  at  Vienna  failed,  and  the  conflict  in  the 
Crimea  continued. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  Mr.  Disraeli  submitted  a  motion 
to  the  House  of  Commons  expressive  of  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  the  House  at  the  ambiguous  language  and 
uncertain  conduct  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in 
reference  to  the  great  question  of  peace  or  war.  An 
amendment  was  moved  by  Sir  F.  Baring,  simply 
expressing  regret  that  the  Conferences  at  Vienna  had 
not  led  to  a  termination  of  hostilities.  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  319  to  219.  The 
debate  was  continued  over  the  Whitsuntide  recess,  on 
an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Lowe,  declaring  that 
the  refusal  of  Russia  to  restrict  the  strength  of  her 
navy  in  the  Black  Sea  had  exhausted  the  means  of 
suspending  hostilities  by  negotiation.  The  three  most 
important  speeches  during  the  debate  were  those  of 
Sir  E.  Bulwer-Lytton,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston. 

Mr.  Bright’s  address,  delivered  on  the  fifth  night  of 
the  debate,  was  especially  comprehensive,  dealing  in 
the  fullest  manner  with  the  whole  question  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  This  speech  occupies  nearly 
thirty  columns  of  Hansard ,  and  it  was  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  to  have  been  one  of  much  force  and 
point.  Mr.  Bright  began  by  observing  that  the  basis 
for  discussion  was  furnished  by  these  points :  the 
object  of  the  war,  whether  that  object  had  or  had  not 
been  sufficiently  accomplished,  and  whether  there  was 
anything  in  prospect  likely  tp  be  gained  that  would 
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justify  the  Government  and  the  House  in  proceeding 
further  with  the  war.  The  avowed  object  of  the  war 
was  simply  to  secure  the  Turkish  territory  from  the 
grasp  of  Russia,  and  perhaps  from  that  of  other  Powers. 
It  had  been  distinctly  declared  by  the  Government  that 
we  were  not  at  war  for  nationalities,  or  for  conquest, 
or  for  crippling  Russia,  or  for  dismemberment.  Lord 
John  Russell  had  stated  this.  Lord  Palmerston  had 
turned  the  cold  shoulder  to  Hungary,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  had  told  the  House  that  it  was  quite  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  he  ever  intended  to  go  to  war  for 
Poland.  Having  got  rid  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  it 
only  now  required  some  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  get 
up  and  state  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  this 
country  to  involve  itself  in  hostilities  with  a  view  to 
the  regeneration  of  any  part  of  Italy.  With  regard  to 
the  present  war  there  was  general  mystification,  and 
at  that  moment  almost  every  man  was  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  war.  The  simple  question 
was,  considering  the  condition  in  which  Turkey  had 
long  existed,  What  were  the  means  by  which  the 
security  of  Turkey  could  be  guaranteed  ?  That  security 
could  not  be  absolute ;  it  must  be  partial  and  condi¬ 
tional. 

Discussing  next  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea,  Mr.  Bright  observed  that  his  friend  Mr. 
Cobden  had  clearly  shown  that  this  preponderance  was 
in  a  certain  sense  a  fact  which  all  the  negotiations  in 
the  world  could  not  write  off.  “  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
with  the  territorial  guarantee  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Christian  protectorate,  either  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  noble  lord  or  by  Prince  Gortschakoff  would  have 
been  as  secure  for  Turkey  as  it  is  possible  under 
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existing  circumstances  for  Turkey  to  be  by  any  treaty 
between  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.” 

Mr.  Bright  next  traced  the  cost  of  the  war  already 
to  this  country  in  blood  and  treasure,  and  continued  : 
“  Hon.  members  may  think  this  is  nothing.  They  say 
it  is  a  ‘  low  ’  view  of  the  case.  But  these  things  are 
the  foundation  of  your  national  greatness  and  of  your 
national  duration  ;  and  you  may  be  following  visionary 
phantoms  in  all  parts  of  the  world  while-  your  own 
country  is  becoming  rotten  within,  and  calamities  may 
be  in  store  for  the  monarchy  and  the  nation  of  which 
now,  it  appears,  you  take  no  heed.  Every  man  con¬ 
nected  with  trade  knows  how  much  trade  has  suffered.” 
He  would  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  harvest, 
but  he  trusted  it  might  not  fail,  for  then  we  should 
have,  in  addition  to  the  calamities  of  war,  calamities 
arising  from  a  scarcity  of  food.  He  had  no  confidence 
whatever  in  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  there  were 
many  men  on  both  sides  who  wished  that  at  this 
critical  moment  the  affairs  of  the  country  were  under 
the  guidance  of  men  of  greater  solidity  and  of  better 
judgment. 

The  hon.  member,  having  further  illustrated  what 
he  regarded  as  the  blundering  policy  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  said  that  as  regarded  Lord  Palmerston,  he  had 
often  opposed  him,  because  he  treated  all  these  great 
questions  with  a  want  of  seriousness  that  showed 
strong  convictions  upon  them  to  be  lacking  in  him. 
But  the  House  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  two  noble 
lords,  who  were  the  authors  of  the  war,  and  who  were 
supreme  in  the  Cabinet.  “  They  have  carried  on  the 
war.  They  have,  however,  not  yet  crippled  Russia, 
although  it  is  generally  admitted  that  they  have  almost 
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destroyed  Turkey.  They  have  not  yet  saved  Europe 
in  its  independence  and  civilization  ;  they  have  only 
succeeded  in  convulsing  it.  They  have  not  added  to 
the  honour  and  renown  of  England,  but  they  have 
placed  the  honour  and  renown  of  this  country  in  peril. 
The  country  has  been,  I  am  afraid,  the  sport  of  their 
ancient  rivalry,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  it  should 
be  the  victim  of  the  policy  which  they  have  so  long 
advocated.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the  8th  of  June, 
Mr.  Lowe’s  amendment  was  negatived,  and  Sir  F. 
Baring’s  amendment  accepted,  without  a  division. 

On  the  following  day,  speaking  at  the  Trinity  House 
Banquet,  Prince  Albert  said  that  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  was  undergoing  a  heavy  trial ;  and  he  called 
upon  the  country  to  show  a  patriotic  confidence  in  the 
Ministry.  The  Sebastopol  Committee  having  reported, 
Mr.  Roebuck  brought  forward  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
Ministers.  Sir  E.  Bulwer-Lytton  also  gave  notice  of 
a  motion  censuring  Lord  John  Russell,  whereupon  the 
latter  anticipated  its  effect  by  resigning.  Mr.  Roe¬ 
buck’s  resolution  came  to  the  vote  on  the  19th  of  July, 
when  the  “  previous  question  ”  was  carried  by  289  to 
182  votes.  Many  animated  speeches  were  made  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Bright  again  speaking 
with  much  power. 

He  began  by  expressing  his  acquiescence  in  the 
report  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee,  and  insisting  that 
the  House  were  bound  to  take  proceedings  upon  it. 
The  motion  was  evidently  directed  against  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  existing  Government,  because  Mr. 
Roebuck  had  excluded  three  members  of  the  late 
Government  by  his  high-flown  compliments ;  and  if 
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Lord  John  Russell  had  escaped,  it  was  because  when 
he  found  that  his  confederates  were  going  to  be 
captured  he  turned  king’s  evidence.  After  the  laughter 
which  this  remark  occasioned  had  subsided,  Mr. 
Bright  turned  upon  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  warlike 
propensities  he  severely  condemned.  He  also  in¬ 
veighed  against  the  ignorant  and  profligate  press,  in 
obedience  to  whose  dictates  Ministers  had  ordered  the 
expedition  to  the  Crimea,  quoting  the  words  of  Kossuth 
—“a  poor  exile  who  has  not  ^5»00°  a  year  ” — to  show 
that  Ministers  might  have  known  the  expedition  would 
fail ;  and  hinting  that  a  clamour  had  been  got  up  in 
the  press  to  drive  Lord  John  Russell  from  his  con¬ 
victions,  and  cause  the  rejection  of  the  Austrian 
terms. 

Mr.  Bright’s  renewed  attack  on  Lord  Palmerston 
was  very  spirited.  Referring  to  the  latter’s  speech  on 
the  preceding  Monday,  he  exclaimed,  “  What  a  speech 
it  was !  I  appeal  to  every  member  of  this  House, 
except  the  members  of  the  cabal  that  ejected  the  noble 
lord  the  member  for  London  from  office, — I  appeal 
to-  every  other  member  of  the  House  whether,  if  they 
look  back  to  the  times  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  the  noble 
lord  (Russell),  or  of  the  right  hon.  member  for  Bucks 
(Mr.  Disraeli),  they  do  not  find  in  each  of  those  cases 
something  to  .admire,  while  at  the  same  time  they  must 
see  in  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for 
Tiverton  something  to  humiliate  them,  and  which  they 
must  inevitably  condemn  ”  (Loud  cheers).  The  cheer¬ 
ing  was  renewed,  this  time  mingled  with  laughter, 
when  Mr.  Bright,  still  referring  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
said  that  the  Queen  might  make  a  prime  minister,  but 
it  was  not  in  royalty  to  make  a  statesman.  If  the 
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waters  were  smooth,  if  the  sky  were  clear,  he  could 
have  no  confidence  in  the  noble  lord  ;  but  the  waters 
were  not  smooth,  the  sky  was  not  clear — never  less 
so.  We  were  at  a  critical  hour  of  the  national  career. 

“  He  seems  to  me  to  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  the 
clouds  are  gathering  round  the  horizon  of  this  country  ; 
he  appears  not  to  know  that  his  policy  is  the  doom  of 
death  to  thousands  upon  thousands,  carrying  desola¬ 
tion  to  the  homes  of  England,  and  sorrow  to  millions  of 
hearts.  He  may  perchance  never  see  that  which  comes 
often  to  my  vision  :  the  interminable  ghastly  procession 
of  our  slaughtered  countrymen,  to  wrhich  every  day 
fresh  lists  of  victims  are  added.  I  see  these  things, 

I  speak  in  apprehension  of  them,  and  in  their  presence 
I  have  no  confidence  in  the  noble  lord,  wrhose  conduct 
is,  I  believe,  humiliating  to  the  House  and  full  of  peril 
to  the  country  ”  ( Loud  cheers). 

The  sympathy  of  the  public  went  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Manchester  in  his  vigorous  denunciation  of 
Lord  Palmerston’s  conduct  towards  his  late  colleague, 
although  the  country  was  not  at  one  with  him  upon 
the  general  war  question. 

With  this  trenchant  address  wTe  reach  the  end  of 
Mr.  Bright’s  parliamentary  utterances  on  the  Crimean 
War.  But  before  peace  was  concluded  he  spoke  on 
many  occasions  out  of  the  House  on  this  question. 

There  is  no  need  to  trace  the  further  progress  of  the 
war,  the  facts  being  within  the  recollection  of  all 
readers  of  English  history  of  the  present  generation. 
Suffice  it  to  state  that  the  Allies  were  victorious,  and 
that  on  the  30th  of  March,  1856,  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed. 

We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  define  in  what  degree 
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English  statesmen  were  wrong  and  Mr.  Bright  was 
right — or  vice  versa — in  the  Crimean  War.  But  one 
lesson  may  be  gathered  by  the  friends  and  opponents 
alike  of  this  eminent  statesman  from  the  consistent 
and  upright  conduct  which  he  pursued  throughout  the 
struggle.  This  lesson  was  well  indicated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Birmingham,  twenty 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  conflict  with  Russia, 
when  he  said  that  we  ought  all  to  be  ready  to  make 
sacrifices,  as  Mr.  Bright  showed  himself  to  be  ready, 
at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  to  lay  his  popularity 
as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  his  duty.  It  is  some¬ 
times  difficult,  even  when  our  convictions  support  us, 
to  dare  to  be  in  the  right  with  two  or  three.  Mr. 
Bright  did  this,  nevertheless,  in  a  cause,  which  he 
believed  to  be  right,  and  his  courage  and  honesty 
commanded  the  admiration  of  all  classes,  including 
those  who  were  separated  from  him  in  political  senti¬ 
ment  and  opinion. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS. 

HE  anxieties  of  several  critical  and  memorable 


JL  years  began  to  tell  upon  Mr.  Bright,  and  in  January, 
1856,  he  became  ill.  There  was  thorough  prostration 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  result  of  the  arduous  nature 
of  his  public  duties,  combined  with  the  excitement 
arising  from  the  war  with  Russia.  Nevertheless,  he 
went  up  to  London  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  take  some  part  in  the  work  of  the 
session,  but  he  was  compelled  to  return  home. 

In  the  month  of  March,  Lord  Brougham  generously 
offered  the  use  of  his  villa  at  Cannes  to  Mr.  Bright  and 
his  family  until  the  following  winter.  The  offer, 
however,  which  was  conveyed  through  Mr.  Cobden, 
was  gratefully  declined.  Mr.  Bright  went  to  Ben 
Rhydding,  a  well-known  hydropathic  establishment  in 
Yorkshire,  where  he  spent  two  months.  Not  deriving 
the  benefit  he  expected  from  this,  he  then  went  down 
to  Scotland,  and  spent  several  months  in  the  Highlands, 
fishing  in  its  lochs  and  rivers.  Some  weeks  were  spent 
at  Glengarry,  on  the  invitation  of  his  kind  friend  Mr. 
Edward  Ellice,  the  member  for  Coventry.  In  the 
autumn,  Mr.  Bright  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  at 
Idaddo  House,  in  Aberdeenshire.  It  may  be  stated 
here  that  the  subject  of  our  biography  always  recognized 
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the  earnest  efforts  made  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  secure 
peace  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  he, 
was  a  statesman  whom,  in  many  respects,  he  held  in 
high  regard. 

In  the  month  of  November,  Mr.  Bright  left  England 
for  Algiers,  and  spent  some  weeks  in  the  French 
colony.  He  afterwards  visited  Italy,  in  company  with 
his  eldest  daughter,  who  went  out  from  England  to 
join  him. 

At  Nice,  in  January,  1857,  Mr.  Bright  had  an  inter¬ 
esting  interview  with  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  grandmother  of  the 
present  Emperor.  The  Empress,  hearing  of  his  arrival 
in  Nice,  sent  Baron  Meyendorf  to  ask  him  to  call  upon 
her,  which  he  accordingly  did — in  company  with  his 
daughter — on  the  Russian  New  Year’s  Day. 

The  Empress  gave  her  reasons  why  she  wished  to 
see  him,  and  said,  “  I  know  you  have  been  just  to  my 
country.”  Mr.  Bright  replied  that  he  wished  to  be, 
and  thought  he  had  been,  just  to  both  countries. 

The  Empress  spoke  with  much  feeling,  saying  that 
she  could  never  understand  why  England  should  have 
made  war  upon  Russia.  Her  Majesty  spoke  English, 
though  not  fluently. 

From  Nice,  Mr.  Bright  went  by  way  of  Geneva  to 
Civita  Vecchia  and  Rome.  In  the  “  Eternal  City”  he 
stayed  about  two  months — that  is,  until  the  middle  of 
March — and  then  went  north  to  Florence  and  Venice, 
and  afterwards  to  Milan  and  Turin.  At  Turin  he  had 
a  long  and  interesting  conversation  with  the  celebrated 
Italian  statesman  Count  Cavour,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  had  been  concluded  in  the  preceding 
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year.  Going  next  by  the  Italian  lakes,  Mr.  Bright 
passed  over  the  Simplon  into  Switzerland,  where  Mrs. 
Bright  joined  him  for  a  short  tour.  Upon  its  con¬ 
clusion,  in  the  month  of  July,  they  returned  to  England. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  found  his  health  much  im¬ 
proved  after  his  prolonged  absence  from  England. 

Before  and  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bright  upon 
the  Continent,  important  political  events  had  been 
transpiring  in  England.  Feeling  that  so  important  a 
city  as  Manchester  should  enjoy  a  more  active  and 
vigorous  representation  than  he  could  hope  to  give  it 
for  some  time  to  come,  Mr.  Bright  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
committee  offering  to  resign  his  seat,  but  the  offer  was 
not  accepted  by  his  constituents,  who  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  sympathy  with  him  in  his  illness. 

In  March,  1857,  the  Palmerston  Government  suffered 
a  defeat  in  connection  with  the  serious  rupture  with 
China.  The  circumstances  of  the  quarrel  may  be 
briefly  narrated.  A  lorcha  called  the  Arrow,  showing 
British  colours,  had  been  seized  by  the  Chinese,  and 
the  question  arose  whether  it  was  entitled  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  British  flag.  In  the  course  of  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Derby  insisted  that  it 
could  have  no  such  claim,  and  adduced  statements  made 
by  Sir  John  Bowring,  our  representative,  to  the  effect 
that  the  licence  to  carry  the  English  flag  had  expired 
some  time  before.  His  lordship  also  affirmed  that  the 
quarrel  had  arisen  through  Sir  J.  Bowring’s  absorbing 
desire  to  bring  about  his  own  official  reception  at  Canton. 
Lord  Derby’s  motion  was  lost,  there  being  a  majority 
against  it  of  36 ;  but  in  the  Commons,  a  motion  con¬ 
demning  the  Government  had  a  different  result. 

This  resolution,  which  was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
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Cobden  on  the  26th  of  February,  ran  as  follows  : 
"That  this  House  has  heard  with  concern  of  the 
conflicts  which  have  occurred  between  the  British  and 
Chinese  authorities  on  the  Canton  River;  and,  without 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Government  of  China  may  have  afforded  this  country 
cause  of  complaint  respecting  the  non-fulfilment  of  the 
Treaty  of  1842,  this  House  considers  that  the  papers 
which  have  been  laid  upon  the  table  fail  to  establish 
satisfactory  grounds  for  the  violent  measures  resorted 
to  at  Canton  in  the  late  affair  of  the  Arrow ;  and  that 
a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  our  commercial  relations  with  China.”  After 
a  debate  extending  over  four  nights,  in  which  the  high 
legal  opinion  of  Mr.  Phillimore  went  completely  against 
the  Government,  Mr.  Cobden’s  motion  was  carried  by 
263  to  247  votes,  thus  showing  a  majority  of  16  against 
the  Government.  Lord  Palmerston  thereupon  decided 
to  dissolve  Parliament,  but  Mr.  Cobden  asked  what  was 
to  be  done  in  the  meantime  respecting  the  quarrel  with 
China.  Some  one,  he  said,  should  be  at  once  sent  out 
to  supersede  all  present  British  authority  in  China. 
Sir  George  Grey,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  said 
that  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  protect  British 
subjects  and  their  property  in  China. 

Mr.  Bright  was,  as  we  have  seen,  abroad  when  this 
debate  took  place,  but  it  was  well  known  that  had  he 
been  present  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  would  have 
voted  with  the  majority,  and  in  condemnation  of  the 
war.  Nor  was  it  alone  on  the  question  of  the  lorcha 
Arrow  that  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  and  those  who 
sympathized  with  them,  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
course  of  the  Government.  They  were  opposed  to  its 
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whole  policy  in  respect  to  China,  as  being  unnecessarily 
aggressive,  and  as  tending  disastrously  to  impair  the 
commercial  and  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries.  They  regarded  the  Chinese  wars  of  the 
period  as  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  humanity. 

In  view  of  the  impending  general  election,  the 
Manchester  Liberal  Committee  met  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  and  unanimously  selected  as  their  candidates  the 
sitting  members,  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 

The  nomination  took  place  in  St.  Ann’s  Square,  in 
the  presence  of  some  twenty  thousand  persons.  The 
candidates  nominated  were  Sir  John  Potter,  Mr.  James 
Aspinall  Turner,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Sir  J.  Potter  and  Mr.  Turner  were  Palmerstonian 
Liberals ;  and  as  no  Conservative  candidates  were 
brought  forward,  they  received  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Conservative  vote,  as  well  as  the  support  of  the 
Whigs  and  those  Liberals  who  were  in  favour  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  policy.  Mr.  Bright’s  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Vaughan,  spoke  on  his  behalf;  and  the  other  three 
candidates  addressed  the  immense  assemblage.  The 
show  of  hands  was  declared  to  be  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Bright  and  Sir  John  Potter.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  the  result  of  the  poll  showed  that  the  coali¬ 
tion  of  parties  had  been  too  strong  for  the  old  members. 
The  numbers  were  :  for  Sir  John  Potter,  8,368 ;  Mr. 
J.  A.  Turner,  7,854;  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  5,588;  and 
Mr.  John  Bright,  5,458. 

While  Mr.  Bright’s  active  participation  in  the  con¬ 
test  might  have  greatly  modified  these  figures,  it  was 
no  doubt  beyond  his  power  to  change  the  result. 
Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  Lord  Palmerston  was 
very  popular  in  the  country,  a  strong  idea  being  pre- 
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valent  in  favour  of  what  was  regarded  as  his  spirited 
and  patriotic  foreign  policy.  He  enjoyed,  moreover, 
all  the  prestige  attaching  to  the  successful  conclusion 
of  the  Crimean  War,  while  exaggerated  reports  of 
fearful  atrocities  committed  by  the  Chinese  came 
opportunely  to  his  aid,  and  thus  bore  favourably  upon 
the  very  policy  for  which  he  had  been  condemned  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  As  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Oxford  University  at  a  later  period,  the 
distinguished  services  of  Mr.  Bright  were  disregarded  ; 
and  the  electors  of  Manchester,  unwilling  to  yield 
independence  on  one  or  two  important  questions,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  elect  respectable  but  unknown  politicians  to 
those  whose  talents  had  shed  lustre  upon  the  city. 
Mr.  Bright’s  defeat  was  more  keenly  felt  by  the  country 
generally  than  any  other  which  marked  the  course  of 
the  elections.  The  press  also,  including  that  portion 
of  it  which  had  been  most  strongly  opposed  to  Mr. 
Bright,  expressed  regret  at  his  temporary  exclusion 
from  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  news  of  his  defeat  reached  Mr.  Bright  at 
Florence,  and  from  that  city  he  wrote  his  farewell 
address  to  the  electors  of  Manchester,  dated  March 
31st,  1857.  This  address  was  really  a  defence  of 
Mr.  Bright’s  political  career  up  to  the  time  of  his 
rejection  at  Manchester. 

The  prolonged  exclusion  of  Mr.  Bright  from  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  been  viewed  by  all 
parties  with  extreme  regret.  Fortunately  his  absence 
was  of  very  brief  duration.  Birmingham  stepped 
forward,  and  in  his  enforced  sojourn  abroad  elected 
the  great  popular  leader,  thus  atoning  for  the  temporary 
ingratitude  shown  to  Mr.  Bright  at  Manchester. 
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Mr.  Bright  received  the  invitation  from  Birmingham 
early  in  August,  1857.  He  consented  to  come  forward, 
and  at  once  issued  his  address.  At  that  time  the  terrible 
Indian  Mutiny  was  the  all-absorbing  question  occupying 
public  attention,  and  on  this  subject  Mr.  Bright  said  : 
“  Whilst  I  deplore  this  terrible  event,  along  with  the  rest 
of  my  countrymen,  I  am  perhaps  less  surprised  at  it  than 
most  of  them  are.  For  twelve  years  I  have  given  great 
attention  to  the  subject  of  India.  I  have  twice  brought 
it  before  Parliament,  once  in  moving  for  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  and  once  in  moving  for  a  royal  commission  of 
inquiry  ;  and  I  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  on 
the  bill  recently  passed  to  continue  the  powers  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  attended  public  meetings  in 
several  of  our  large  cities  with  a  view  to  excite  public 
interest  in  the  great  question  of  the  government  of 
India.  The  success  of  the  insurrection  would  involve 
anarchy  in  India,  unless  some  great  man,  emerging 
from  the  chaos,  should  build  up  a  new  empire,  based 
on  and  defended  by  military  power.  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  the  steps  by  which  England  has 
obtained  dominion  in  the  East ;  but  looking  to  the 
interests  of  India  and  of  England,  I  cannot  oppose  such 
measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  suppress  the 
existing  disorder.  To  restore  order  to  India  is  a 
mercy  to  India  ;  but  heavy  will  be  the  guilt  of  our 
countrymen  should  we  neglect  hereafter  any  measure 
which  would  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  its  hundred 
millions  of  population.  I  hope  the  acts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  free  from  the  vindictive  and  sanguinary 
spirit  which  is  shown  in  many  of  the  letters  which 
appear  in  the  newspapers ;  and  that  when  the  present 
crisis  is  over,  all  that  exists  of  statesmanship  in 
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England  will  combine  to  work  what  good  is  possible 
out  of  so  much  evil.”  But  while  Mr.  Bright  thus 
supported  the  Government  in  suppressing  the  Mutiny, 
he  subsequently  expressed  his  deep  indignation  at  the 
severities  and  cruelties  practised  by  the  British  troops 
and  their  commanders  on  the  natives  of  India. 

The  nomination  for  Birmingham  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall  on  the  IOth  of  August.  In  consequence  of 
the  state  of  his  health,  Mr.  Bright  was  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  proceedings.  The  Mayor,  Mr.  (after¬ 
wards  Sir)  John  Ratcliff,  presided.  Alderman  Lloyd 
nominated  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  George  Edmonds 
seconded  the  nomination.  The  latter  gentleman  pro¬ 
phesied  that  that  day’s  meeting  would  be  hereafter 
referred  to  as  forming  an  epoch  in  the  parliamentary 
history  of  the  Midland  metropolis.  Two  opposing 
candidates  having  withdrawn,  Mr.  Bright  was  declared 
duly  elected. 

Birmingham  had  now  acquired  a  representative  who 
reflected  lustre  upon  the  borough — a  representative 
whose  name  was  with  thousands  a  synonym  for  free¬ 
dom,  and  justice,  and  progress.  His  claims  upon  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  masses  of  his  country¬ 
men  were  known  and  felt ;  and  every  one  who  valued 
the  independent  character  and  the  influence  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  House  of  Commons  applauded  the  step  by 
which  the  great  Midland  town  restored  Mr.  Bright  to 
his  just  place  in  that  assembly. 

The  affairs  of  India  formed  the  most  prominent  topic 
of  discussion  in  the  session  of  1858,  as  did  the  Reform 
question  in  the  session  ensuing.  On  both  these  great 
questions  Mr.  Bright  delivered  some  of  his  finest  and 
most  comprehensive  speeches. 
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Before  tracing  the  course  of  this  legislation,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  Lord  Palmerston’s  Ministry 
was  overthrown  in  February,  1858,  upon  the  Conspiracy 
to  Murder  Bill,  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  instigation  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
An  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bright,  was  carried  against  Ministers 
by  234  to  215,  or  a  majority  of  19.  The  Premier 
resigned  in  consequence  of  this  vote ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  who  was  summoned  by  Her  Majesty,  came  into 
power  as  the  head  of  a  new  Conservative  Government. 

Indian  legislation,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  Ministerial  crisis,  was  resumed  by  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  terrible  Indian  Mutiny  having  been  sup¬ 
pressed,  a  bill  had  been  brought  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  possessions  of  the  East  India 
Company  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  Crown. 
The  Government,  however,  being  defeated  on  the 
Conspiracy  Bill,  the  measure  was  withdrawn.  The 
question  was  then  taken  up  by  Lord  Derby’s  Ministry, 
and  India  Bill  No.  2  was  produced  on  the  26th  of 
March.  Mr.  Disraeli  announced  that,  amongst  other 
features  of  the  bill,  it  provided  that  five  members  in 
the  proposed  council  of  eighteen  should  be  elected 
by  the  constituencies  of  the  following  cities  :  London, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Belfast.  Mr. 
Bright  warned  the  Government  to  reconsider  the 
measure,  and  Lord  J.  Russell  said  that  the  hon. 
member’s  opinion  of  the  delusive  character  of  its 
provisions  had  much  foundation,  and  was  largely 
shared.  The  noble  lord  proposed  that  the  bill  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  that  resolutions  should  be  passed 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  the  acceptance 
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of  which  would  be  useful  in  guiding  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  Mr.  Disraeli  accepted  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  No.  2  Bill  disappeared.  On  the  24th  of 
June  it  was  succeeded  by  Bill  No.  3.  The  leading 
principles  of  the  measure  were  that  the  government 
of  India  should  be  transferred  to  the  Crown,  that 
the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  should  be  by  a 
responsible  Minister,  and  that  this  Minister  should 
be  assisted  by  a  council. 

Lord  Stanley  moved  the  second  reading,  and  the 
chief  feature  in  the  debate  which  ensued  was  a  very 
able  and  comprehensive  speech  by  Mr.  Bright,  in 
which  he  explained  fully  his  views  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  governing  our  Eastern  dependencies.  He  should 
not  oppose  the  second  reading,  he  said,  though  there 
were  clauses  in  the  bill  of  which  he  disapproved.  As 
to  the  government  of  India,  what  were  the  changes 
required  ?  What  was  the  condition  of  the  people  ? 
The  great  body  of  them  were  in  a  state  of  impove¬ 
rishment,  dejection,  and  suffering.  Industry  was 
neglected,  and  perjury  and  its  attendant  evils  prevailed 
in  our  courts  of  justice.  With  regard  to  public  works, 
in  a  single  English  county  there  were  more  roads 
than  were  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  India ;  and  the 
city  of  Manchester,  in  supplying  its  inhabitants  with 
water,  had  spent  a  larger  sum  than  the  East  India 
Company  had  spent  in  fourteen  years  in  public  works 
of  every  kind  throughout  their  vast  dominions.  There 
could  not  be  a  better  test,  in  the  long  run,  of  good 
government  than  the  state  of  the  finances ;  and  the 
normal  condition  of  the  government  of  India  was  one 
of  financial  deficiency  and  bankruptcy.  He  held, 
therefore,  that  the  government  of  India  was  a  bad 
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government ;  and  he  traced  its  vices  to  its  extra¬ 
vagance  in  the  carrying  on  of  unjust  wars,  and  its 
wholesale  annexations.  “  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,”  continued  Mr.  Bright,  “  which  many  hon. 
members  probably  share  with  me,  that  the  edifice 
we  have  reared  in  India  is  too  vast.  There  are  few 
men  now,  and  least  of  all  those  connected  with  the 
East  India  Company,  who,  looking  back  to  the  policy 
that  has  been  pursued,  will  not  be  willing  to  admit 
that  it  has  not  been  judicious,  but  hazardous,  that 
territories  have  been  annexed  that  had  better  have 
been  left  independent,  and  that  wars  have  been  under¬ 
taken  which  were  as  needless  as  they  were  altogether 
unjustifiable.  The  immense  empire  that  has  been 
conquered  is  too  vast  for  management,  its  base  is  in 
decay,  and  during  the  last  twelve  months  it  has 
appeared  to  be  tottering  to  its  fall.  Who  or  what 
is  the  instrument — the  Cabinet,  the  Government,  or 
the  person — by  whom  this  evil  policy  is  carried  on  ?  ” 
Mr.  Bright  went  on  to  say  that  the  power  of  the 
Governor-General  was  too  great  ;  and  he  should, 
if  he  could,  propose  as  an  indispensable  condition 
that  this  office,  the  duties  of  which  were  far  greater 
than  any  human  being  was  competent  to  fulfil,  should 
be  abolished.  If  asked  to  suggest  a  substitute,  he 
thought  we  should  have  presidencies  in  India,  and 
not  an  empire.  If  he  were  Minister,  and  could  get 
the  House  to  agree  with  him,  he  would  have  five 
presidencies  in  India,  perfectly  equal,  administered 
from  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Agra,  and  Lahore. 
Among  these  governments  there  would  be  a  generous 
rivalry  for  good,  instead  of  utter  stagnation ;  evil 
ambition  would  be  checked ;  there  would  be  no 
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Governor  so  great  that  he  could  not  be  controlled ; 
and  if  we  were  at  last  driven  from  India,  we  should 
leave  it  in  the  form  of  so  many  compact  States,  able 
to  support  their  own  government,  and  not  a  prey 
to  anarchy  and  discord.  When  this  bill  passed,  the 
hon.  member  further  said,  he  would  proclaim  a  general 
amnesty,  put  an  end  to  all  mischievous  inquiries  into 
titles  to  landed  estates,  and  hold  sacred  the  right  of 
adoption,  telling  the  people  of  India  that  we  believed 
that  the  Christian  religion  was  true,  and  the  best 
for  mankind,  but  that  that  religion  taught  us  to 
respect  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  that  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  Queen  of  England  had  resolved  that 
no  wrong  should  be  done  to  the  millions  who  pro¬ 
fessed  creeds  which  they  believed  to  be  true ;  and 
he  would  establish  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  India,  com¬ 
posed  of  judges  of  high  character,  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  the  Government  and  its  subjects. 

This  remarkable  speech  attracted  great  attention, 
and  even  those  who  most  widely  differed  from  it  admired 
its  power  and  the  breadth  by  which  it  was  characterized. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time.  In  Committee  fresh 
clauses  were  added,  amongst  them  being  one  carried 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  limiting  the  employment  of  East 
Indian  troops  to  our  Indian  possessions.  The  bill 
ultimately  passed  both  Houses,  and  became  law. 

In  the  month  of  May  another  important  debate  arose 
in  connection  with  India.  An  incomplete  copy  of 
a  proclamation  by  Lord  Canning,  the  Governor-General, 
having  been  published  threatening  confiscation  to  the 
insurgent  landowners  of  Oude,  Lord  Ellenborough, 
the  Minister  for  India,  sent  a  despatch  severely 
censuring  this  proclamation.  This  despatch  became 
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public,  and  led  to  his  lordship’s  resignation,  and  very 
nearly  to  the  defeat  of  the  Government.  A  vote  of 
censure  was  moved  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but 
not  carried,  Lord  Ellenborough  simplifying  the  crisis 
for  the  Government  by  voluntarily  resigning  office. 
In  the  Lords,  out  of  a  House  composed  of  325 
members  (a  very  large  number),  the  motion  was 
only  defeated  by  a  majority  of  nine.  Mr.  Cardwell 
brought  on  the  matter  in  the  Commons,  but  after  a 
debate  extending  over  several  nights,  the  motion  was 
withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  representations  made  to 
the  mover  to  the  effect  that  Lord  Canning  had  given 
up  his  policy  of  confiscation.  The  Ministerial  crisis 
to  which  some  had  looked  forward  was  thus  averted. 

Mr.  Bright  spoke  during  the  debate,  and  condemned 
the  policy  of  the  proclamation.  His  speech  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  happy,  alike  from  its  humour,  its  argumen¬ 
tative  power,  and  its  eloquence.  It  closed  with  these 
impassioned  sentences:  “I  am  willing  to  avow  that  I 
am  in  favour  of  justice  and  conciliation — of  the  law  of 
justice  and  of  kindness.  Justice  and  mercy  are  the 
supreme  attributes  of  the  perfection  which  we  call 
Deity,  but  all  men  everywhere  comprehend  them ; 
there  is  no  speech  nor  language  in  which  their  voice  is 
not  heard,  and  they  cannot  be  vainly  exercised  with 
regard  to  the  docile  and  intelligent  millions  of  India. 
You  have  had  the  choice.  You  have  tried  the  sword. 
It  has  broken ;  it  now  rests  broken  in  your  grasp  ;  and 
you  stand  humbled  and  rebuked.  You  stand  humbled 
and  rebuked  before  the  eyes  of  civilized  Europe.  You 
may  have  another  chance.  You  may,  by  possibility, 
have  another  opportunity  of  governing  India.  If  you 
have,  I  beseech  you  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  Do 
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not  let  us  pursue  such  a  policy  as  many  men  in  India, 
and  some  in  England,  have  advocated,  but  which 
hereafter  you  will  have  to  regret,  which  can  end  only, 
as  I  believe,  in  something  approaching  to  the  ruin  of 
this  country,  and  which  must,  if  it  be  persisted  in, 
involve  our  name  and  nation  in  everlasting  disgrace.” 

Mr.  Bright’s  views  upon  the  government  of  India 
were  of  course  not  popular  amongst  those  persons  who 
supported  to  the  full  English  interests  in  India.  There 
is  a  very  large  class  of  individuals  in  this  country  who 
view  India  merely  as  a  field  for  providing  light  and 
remunerative  employment  for  the  youth  of  our  aristo¬ 
cracy  and  others.  Any  suggestion  therefore  for  the 
curtailment  of  the  Indian  services,  and  the  reduction 
of  our  vast  expenditure  in  the  East,  was  regarded  by 
this  numerous  body  of  persons  with  great  disfavour. 
Then,  too,  there  were  many  politicians  and  statesmen 
who  honestly  differed  from  Mr.  Bright  upon  the 
principles  on  which  India  ought  to  be  governed.  Yet 
there  never  was  an  unofficial  orator  who  delivered  such 
speeches  as  those  of  Mr.  Bright  on  this  question,  either 
as  regards  their  wide  range,  their  complete  grasp  of 
the  subject,  or  the  marked  character  of  their  eloquence. 
Had  he  so  chosen,  upon  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  first  Ministry  to  office,  he  might  have 
succeeded  to  the  very  important  and  onerous  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  soundness  of  some 
of  his  views  upon  India  has  already  been  proved,  and 
it  is  possible  that  conviction  may  follow  with  regard  to 
others.  England  still  holds  her  vast  Indian  empire  by 
a  more  direct  sovereignty  than  was  once  the  case  ;  and 
by  excellent  government  she  may  possibly  hold  it  for 
a  long  time  to  come ;  but  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who 
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would  venture  to  predict  the  perpetual  and  undivided 
sway  of  Great  Britain  over  a  territory  so  immense, 
with  its  ever-increasing  myriads  of  population. 

From  Indiawe  now  pass  to  a  subject  of  great  interest 
in  domestic  politics,  and  one  in  which  for  many  years 
Mr.  Bright  played  a  very  prominent  part,  viz.,  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform.  For  a  considerable  period  before 
Mr.  Bright’s  winter  campaign  of  1858,  it  had  been 
generally  conceded  that  the  great  Act  of  1832  required 
to  be  supplemented  by  another  and  still  larger  measure 
of  political  enfranchisement.  Hitherto,  however,  the 
question  had  either  been  trifled  with,  or  matters  of 
greater  moment  had  been  allowed  to  damp  the  re¬ 
forming  zeal  of  Governments. 

But  in  the  session  of  1858,  several  measures  were 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  bearing 
collaterally  upon  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
Mr.  Locke  King  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
the  property  qualification  heretofore  required  for  the 
representatives  of  English  and  Irish  constituencies. 
The  Conservative  Government  supported  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  King’s  bill  was  carried.  It  also  passed 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  became  law.  No  such  happy 
fate,  however,  awaited  its  author’s  further  proposition 
for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  for  counties  in 
England  and  Wales  to  occupiers  at  ,£10  per  annum — 
a  measure  which  had  been  brought  forward  in  several 
previous  sessions.  .The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
now  said  that  as  the  Government  intended  to  give 
their  consideration  to  the  whole  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  move  the  previous 
question.  Leave  was  nevertheless  given  to  bring  in 
the  bill,  and  its  second  reading  was  afterwards  carried 
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by  a  large  majority  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  lateness 
of  the  period,  and  the  pressure  of  other  matters,  Mr. 
Locke  King  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  measure  for 
that  session.  Mr.  Caird  also  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  carry  a  bill  for  the  assimilation  of  the 
county  franchise  of  Scotland  with  that  of  England. 
Lastly,  on  the  8th  of  June,  Mr.  Berkeley  brought  on 
his  annual  resolution  in  favour  of  vote  by  ballot.  The 
motion  was  opposed  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  made  a  good  deal  of  the  alleged 
failure  of  the  ballot  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bright, 
premising  that  he  should  not  go  either  to  the  United 
States  or  to  Australia,  demanded  that  the  measure 
should  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  conditions 
of  our  own  society;  and  insisted  that  this  country — 
where  there  were  so  many  incentives  to  undue  influence, 
and  so  little  power  of  resisting  it — was  of  all  countries 
that  in  which  this  question  should  be  fairly  considered. 
And  if  the  remedy  was  good,  it  ought  to  be  applied. 
Describing  the  secret  operation  of  influence  in  our 
electoral  system,  he  cited  cases  proving  the  intolerable 
working  of  the  screw  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Berkeley.  We 
must  have  a  Reform  Bill,  and  no  measure  of  that  kind 
would  be  complete  without  the  great  principle  of  the 
ballot.  Mr.  Berkeley's  motion,  however,  was  lost  by 
294  votes  to  197. 

In  the  ensuing  October,  Mr.  Bright  began  his  earnest 
and  vigorous  Reform  campaign  in  the  provinces.  Dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  lukewarmness  which  had  crept  over 
our  public  men  in  regard  to  this  question,  his  language 
was  of  an  unusually  vehement  character.  Those  who 
were  opposed  to  Reform  altogether  alleged  that  he 
damaged  his  cause  by  the  violence  of  his  advocacy ; 
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but  there  are  moments  in  the  history  of  nations  when 
even  stronger  language  than  Mr.  Bright’s  would  be 
justifiable.  Every  great  benefactor  and  reformer  is 
liable  to  the  charge  of  excessive  zeal,  yet  without  such 
zeal  many  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  conferred  upon 
the  human  race  would  still  be  wanting.  However,  in 
this  matter  let  not  us,  his  contemporaries,  but  posterity, 
judge  Mr.  Bright. 

The  first  great  meeting  was  held  at  Birmingham, 
under  peculiar  and  memorable  circumstances,  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1858.  Mr.  Bright  had  just  recovered 
from  his  serious  illness,  and  nearly  three  years  had 
elapsed  since  he  was  able  to  appear  upon  a  public 
platform  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  any  large  body 
of  his  countrymen.  This  was,  in  addition,  the  first 
time  upon  which  Mr.  Bright  had  met  his  new  con¬ 
stituents  at  Birmingham.  In  opening  his  speech  he 
made  some  touching  references  to  this  fact,  and 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  for  the  signal 
favour  which  had  been  extended  to  him.  Here  the 
warm  cheering  which  had  greeted  the  speaker  on  first 
appearing  before  the  vast  audience  in  the  Town  Hall 
was  renewed.  After  a  graceful  allusion  to  the  sympathy 
which  had  been  shown  him  in  his  affliction,  and  to 
the  atonement  which  Birmingham  had  made  for  the 
passionate  and  ungenerous  treatment  of  Manchester, 
the  hon.  member  referred  to  the  prevalent  misrepresen¬ 
tation  of  his  attitude  in  regard  to  the  Crimean  War. 
“Now,”  said  Mr.  Bright,  “after  all  is  over  except  the 
tax-gatherer  and  the  sorrows  of  those  who  have  lost 
their  friends  in  the  war,  I  will  just  in  one  sentence  say 
that  I  am  still  unable  to  discover  what  compensation 
England  has  for  the  hundred  millions  of  money  she 
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expended,  or  what  compensation  Europe  has  for  the 
three  hundred  millions  squandered  by  all  the  parties 
engaged  in  that  frightful  contest.”  Turning  next  to  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  he  pointed  out  that 
within  the  last  few  years  they  had  had  four  Govern¬ 
ments  pledged  to  Parliamentary  Reform.  All  parties 
now  pretended  to  be  in  love  with  it,  but  their  speeches 
on  the  question  reminded  him  of  the  condition  of  that 
deplorable  Atlantic  Cable  of  which  he  read  that  “  the 
currents  were  visible,  but  the  signals  were  wholly 
indistinct.” 

Discussing  the  question  of  the  suffrage,  Mr.  Bright 
spoke  in  favour  of  a  Rating  Franchise,  and  he  added 
that  he  knew  no  good  reason  why  the  franchise  should 
not  be  as  extensive  in  the  counties  as  in  the  boroughs. 
He  also  advocated  a  more  equal  division  of  electoral 
power,  the  existing  system  being  but  a  disgraceful 
fraud.  Without  redistribution  of  seats,  representation 
would  remain  for  the  future  very  little  better  than 
a  farce.  The  third  great  point  which  he  insisted  on 
was  that  any  Reform  Bill  which  pretended  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  satisfactory  to  reformers  must  concede  the  shelter 
and  protection  of  the  ballot.  Mr.  Bright  urged  upon 
his  hearers  and  the  country  the  necessity  of  public 
meetings,  of  petitions,  and,  when  the  proper  time  came, 
attendance  at  the  polling-booths. 

On  the  following  day  the  hon.  gentleman  further 
discussed  the  details  of  the  Reform  question  with  a 
deputation  from  the  Reformers’  Union,  and  on  the  29th 
he  attended  a  banquet  given  in  the  Town  Hall.  The 
speech  which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  a  defence  of  his  views  on  foreign  policy. 
The  speaker  observed  that  the  great  territorial  families 
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of  England,  which  were  enthroned  at  the  Revolution, 
had  followed  their  prey  like  the  jackals  of  the  desert ; 
as  a  consequence  of  the  foreign  policy  which  he 
denounced,  from  the  time  of  William  III.  wars  had 
been  multiplied,  taxes  increased,  loans  made,  and  the 
Government  expenditure  greatly  augmented.  “  There 
is  no  actuary  in  existence,”  said  Mr.  Bright  (in  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  his  speech  which  was  warmly  cheered,  though 
it  subsequently  gave  great  offence  in  many  quarters), 

“  who  can  calculate  how  much  of  the  wealth,  of  the 
strength,  of  the  supremacy,  of  the  territorial  families  of 
England  has  been  derived  from  an  unholy  participation 
in  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  the  people,  which  have 
been  wrested  from  them  by  every  device  of  taxation, 
and  squandered  in  every  conceivable  crime  of  which 
a  Government  could  possibly  be  guilty.  The  more  you 
examine  this  matter,  the  more  you  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  which  I  have  arrived  at :  that  this  foreign 
policy,  this  regard  for  ‘  the  liberties  of  Europe,’  this 
care  at  one  time  for  '  the  Protestant  interests,’  this 
excessive  love  for  the  '  balance  of  power,’  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  gigantic  system  of  outdoor  relief 
for  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain.” 

Mr.  Bright  said  he  wanted  to  inaugurate  a  new 
revolution  of  opinion,  one  in  which,  among  other  changes, 
the  great  anomaly  of  such  a  rich  country  having  to 
raise  ^7,000,000  for  its  pauper  population,  and  the 
unhappy  condition  of  a  portion  of  our  women,  would  be 
deeply  considered. 

The  fight  for  Reform  had  now  fairly  begun,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  battle-field  was  changed  from  the 
Midlands,  first  to  the  north  of  England,  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  Scotland.  On  the  10th  of  December  a 
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soiree  was  given  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  to 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson  and  Mr.  Bright,  for  the  purpose  of 
congratulating  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham  on 
his  restoration  to  health  ;  of  celebrating  the  return  of 
himself  and  his  late  colleague  (Mr.  Gibson)  to  Parliament 
for  the  boroughs  of  Birmingham  and  Ashton ;  and 
thanking  them  for  their  patriotic  conduct  during  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  for  their  long 
and  faithful  services  as  representatives  for  the  city  of 
Manchester.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
two  ex-members  had  appeared  in  the  city  since  their 
rejection  by  that  constituency.  When  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Gibson  made  their  appearance,  the  great  organ 
gave  out  the  familiar  notes  of  “  Auld  Lang  Syne  ;  ”  and 
by  a  spontaneous  and,  as  it  were,  electric  impulse,  the 
huge  gathering  caught  up  the  touching  strain.  Thrilling 
with  enthusiasm  as  the  distinguished  guests  entered 
the  arena  of  their  former  triumphs,  the  audience  rose 
simultaneously,  and  accorded  them  a  vehement,  pro¬ 
longed,  and  deafening  reception.  The  heroes  of  the 
ovation  struggled  in  vain  to  repress  their  emotion,  and 
were  visibly  affected  by  the  demonstration  of  feeling  of 
which  they  were  the  objects.  In  that  moment,  the 
ingratitude  of  Manchester  was  condoned. 

Mr.  Bright  had  been  chosen  by  an  important  con¬ 
ference  of  parliamentary  reformers  to  elaborate,  and  in 
the  ensuing  session  to  propose,  a  new  Reform  Bill,  and 
this  fact  lent  additional  interest  to  the  proceedings.  Mr. 
George  Wilson,  president  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
of  former  days,  presided.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  having 
been  first  heard,  Mr.  Bright  was  called  upon,  but  for 
some  minutes  was  unable  to  proceed,  in  consequence 
of  the  renewed  plaudits  of  the  audience.  Quiet  having 
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been  at  length  restored,  the  hon.  gentleman  began  his 
speech  by  a  reference  to  the  reception  of  himself  and 
his  friend,  which  appeared  like  the  celebration  of  some 
great  success.  He  then  turned  to  the  topic  of  the  day 
by  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  present  Ministry  were 
the  political  descendants  of  those  who,  forty  years  ago, 
had  massacred  the  citizens  of  Manchester  when  they 
were  met  for  a  purpose  and  on  an  occasion  similar  to 
the  present.  Next,  he  observed  that  what  those 
present  proposed  was  to  discuss  a  question  relative  to 
themselves,  the  Commons  of  England,  and  which  question 
had  been  brought  before  the  country  by  the  Government. 
He  should  like  to  put  in  as  few  words  as  possible  what, 
in  his  opinion,  the  House  of  Commons  should  be.  It 
should  be  a  House  composed  of  men  sent  up  by  the 
free  election  of  so  many  of  the  people  voting  with  such 
an  equality  of  power  as  should  give  a  real  expression 
to  the  opinions  of  the  nation.  But  could  any  person 
say  it  was  so  when  five  out  of  every  six  men  had  no 
more  votes  at  the  poll  for  a  member  of  Parliament  than 
if  they  lived  in  South  America  or  in  South  Africa  ? 
Of  the  House  of  Commons,  three  hundred  and  thirty 
members  were  returned  by  less  than  one-sixth  of  that 
very  small  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  franchise 
was  entrusted.  The  hon.  member  (as  in  one  of  his 
previous  speeches)  then  went  into  some  statistics  to 
show  how  unequally  the  electoral  franchise  was  dis¬ 
tributed,  the  result  of  which  was,  he  said,  that  a  House 
of  Commons  so  formed  became  for  the  most  part,  as 
he  knew  it  to  be,  a  sort  of  deputy  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  an  organ  of  the  great  territorial  interests  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Bright  went  on  to  observe  that  the  Government 
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was  at  a  deadlock  without  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
the  measure  that  he  would  propose  as  the  basis  of  the 
franchise  was  all  ready  to  his  hands.  He  thus  un¬ 
folded  his  scheme  : — 

“I  find  in  all  the  parishes  from  the  time  of  Oueen  Elizabeth — • 
and,  for  anything  I  know,  from  the  time  of  Alfred — I  don't  know 
how  many  hundred  years  it  has  lasted — a  franchise  with  which 
everybody  has  been  contented,  which  nobody  has  condemned, 
and  which  has  done  no  harm  to  law,  or  order,  or  the  security  ot 
property.  I  find  that,  when  Parliament  came  to  legislate  for 
poor-law  unions,  they  adopted  this  same  franchise  as  the  basis 
of  the  union  franchise  ;  when  they  came  to  legislate  for  the 
corporation,  they  adopted,  with  some  restriction,  the  same 
franchise.  Why  tell  me  that  this  franchise  does  not  act  properly 
in  the  United  States  ?  For  my  argument  I  do  not  care  whether 
it  does  or  not.  We  have  tried  it  herein  our  parishes,  our  unions, 
our  corporations ;  and  I  say  if  it  acts  on  the  whole  advanta¬ 
geously  in  those  departments  of  representation,  it  may  be  trusted 
without  danger  in  that  more  important  representation  which 
concerns  lour  ImperiaNLegislature.  •  •  •  Now  what  is  it  that  I 
propose?  That  every  householder,  of  course,  because  every 
householder  is  rated  to  the  poor,  shall  have  a  vote ;  and  if  a  man 
be  not  a  householder  strictly,  but  if  he  have  an  office,  or  a  ware¬ 
house,  or  a  stable,  or  land — if  he  have  any  property  in  his 
occupation  which  the  poor-law  taxes,  out  of  which  he  must 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  then  I  say  I  would  give 
that  man  a  vote.” 

Affirming,  finally,  that  the  cause  of  Reform  was  a 
just  cause,  and  must  sooner  or  later  prevail,  Mr.  Bright 
urged  his  hearers  to  agitate  for  their  rights. 

By  this  time  the  country  had  become  thoroughly 
stirred  once  more  upon  the  great  question.  There  was 
much  talk  amongst  the  advanced  reformers  of  again 
rallying  themselves  under  that  old  and  long-tried 
friend  of  the  movement,  Lord  John  Russell.  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  much  distrusted,  and 
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a  measure  was  looked  for  from  those  who  had  long 
been  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  country  upon 
Reform.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Bright  went 
to  Scotland,  there  to  discuss  the  question  further. 
Appearing  first  at  Edinburgh,  he  addressed  a  meeting 
in  the  Municipal  Hall,  one  of  the  largest  public  rooms 
in  the  city,  but  it  proved  totally  inadequate  to  contain 
the  vast  crowds  who  assembled  to  hear  the  popular 
orator,  and  thousands  were  unable  to  procure  admission. 
Mr.  Bright  spoke  at  great  length,  insisting,  though 
with  change  of  rhetorical  treatment,  upon  the  points 
which  in  previous  addresses  he  had  declared  to  be 
necessary  and  essential  in  the  settlement  of  the  Reform 
controversy. 

Mr.  Bright  had  now  formulated  a  scheme  for  a  bill 
on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  its  pro¬ 
visions  were  made  known.  Its  main  features  were 
as  follows  :  in  the  first  place,  the  borough  franchise 
was  to  be  conferred  upon  all  who  were  rated  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  on  all  lodgers  who  paid  a  rent 
of  £\o  ;  no  more  freemen  were  to  be  created,  and  the 
county  franchise  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  to  .£10 
rental.  In  the  next  place,  the  returning  officers’ 
expenses  were  to  be  put  on  the  county  or  borough 
rate  ;  and  it  was  further  provided  that  votes  should 
be  taken  by  ballot.  It  was  proposed  to  disfranchise 
fifty-six  English,  twenty-one  Scotch,  and  nine  Irish 
boroughs ;  and  one  member  was  to  be  taken  from  each 
of  thirty-four  other  boroughs.  The  seats  thus  obtained 
were  to  be  distributed  according  to  population  among 
the  larger  towns,  counties,  and  divisions  of  counties 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  few  days  after  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  Edinburgh —viz.,  on  the  2 1st  of  December — 
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Mr.  Bright  once  more  spoke  upon  Reform,  the  occasion 
being  a  great  meeting  at  Glasgow. 

Early  in  1859  Mr.  Bright  addressed  meetings  at 
Bradford  and  Rochdale,  and  then  the  field  of  controversy 
was  removed  to  St.  Stephen’s.  On  the  28th  of 
February  Mr.  Disraeli  brought  in  the  Government 
Reform  Bill,  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  explained 
was  not  to  alter  the  limits  of  the  franchise,  but  to 
introduce  into  the  boroughs  a  new  kind  of  franchise 
founded  upon  personal  property.  It  was  proposed 
to  give  votes  to  persons  receiving  £10  yearly  from 
the  Funds,  or  £20  in  pensions,  as  well  as  to  graduates 
in  the  universities,  ministers  of  religion,  members  of 
the  legal  and  medical  professions,  and  some  other 
classes.  The  bill  further  recognized  the  principle  of 
identity  of  suffrage  between  the  counties  and  the  towns, 
of  which  the  effect  would  be  to  add  200,000  to  the 
county  constituencies.  Lord  John  Russell  complained 
that  the  measure  did  little  or  nothing  for  the  working 
classes,  while  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Henley  retired 
from  the  Ministry  because  the  new  principle  of  a  like 
qualification  for  counties  and  boroughs  established  in 
the  bill  was  utterly  at  variance  with  the  traditions 
of  the  Conservative  party.  Mr.  Bright  held  that  a 
Government  representing  a  party  which  had  always 
opposed  the  extension  of  political  power  to  the  people 
ought  not  to  have  undertaken  to  settle  this  question. 
There  were  many  points  in  the  bill  to  which  he  took 
exception,  but  chiefly  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
working  classes  from  power.  It  was  a  bill  which  would 
disturb  everything,  irritate  vast  masses  of  the  people, 
and  settle  nothing. 

The  measure  was  read  a  first  time,  but  it  was  doomed 
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to  be  wrecked  on  the  second  reading.  The  debate 
on  this  stage  began  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  was 
sustained  through  seven  nights.  Lord  John  Russell 
moved  an  adverse  amendment  in  a  very  vigorous 
speech,  concluding  with  these  words  :  "With  regard  to 
this  great  question  of  Reform,  I  may  say  that  I  defended 
it  when  I  was  young,  and  I  will  not  desert  it  now  that 
I  am  old.” 

Mr.  Bright,  whose  speeches  out  of  doors  had  been 
severely  criticized  in  some  quarters,  delivered  a  tem¬ 
perate  yet  effective  speech  against  the  bill.  There  was 
a  singular  unanimity  of  feeling  against  the  measure, 
and  he  was  surprised  at  Mr.  Horsman’s  suggestion  for 
turning  the  bill  inside-out,  seeing  that  the  Government 
had  parted  with  two  eminent  colleagues  on  account  of 
differences  on  the  very  points  they  were  discussing. 
The  people  understood  by  a  Reform  Bill  a  large  enfran¬ 
chisement,  and  larger,  freer  constituencies.  The  bill 
did  not  meet  that  demand.  "  Does  any  one  believe,” 
he  asked,  "that  this  is  the  sort  of  bill  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
thinks  the  best  for  the  country  ?  He  knows  that  this 
bill  in  its  present  shape  is  a  bill  framed  to  satisfy  the 
prejudices,  the  scruples,  the  convictions  if  you  like, 
and  the  fears  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  country  gentle¬ 
men  who  sit  behind  him.”  Mr.  Bright  described  the 
small  boroughs  as  only  a  refuge  for  the  politically  desti¬ 
tute — a  shelter  for  what  are  called  "  deserving  objects.” 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  voting-paper  system 
upon  small  boroughs  ?  "I  know  no  limit  whatever,” 
said  the  speaker,  “  to  the  amount  of  corruption  it  may 
occasion.”  With  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  the  working 
classes,  Mr.  Bright  said  that  the  bill  told  them  they  were 
dangerous,  and  that  there  were  privileges  which  they 
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ought  not  to  share.  The  working  classes  had  improved 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  and  yet  the  Govern¬ 
ment  told  them  they  were  as  dangerous  and  ignorant 
as  they  were  twenty-seven  years  ago  !  Uniformity  of 
franchise  had  been  represented  as  a  democratic  pro¬ 
ceeding,  but  as  he  was  not  himself  very  democratic,  on 
that  account  it  had  no  charms  for  him.  No  power 
could  keep  the  boroughs  at  £10,  and  unless  the  idea 
of  uniformity  were  given  up,  the  county  franchise  must 
come  down. 

When  the  House  went  to  a  division,  great  excite¬ 
ment  prevailed  on  all  sides,  and  this  was  enhanced 
when  the  numbers  were  announced  as  follows :  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  291;  against,  330; 
majority  against  the  Government,  39.  The  Ministry 
now  determined  to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  to  remit 
the  question  to  the  constituencies.  An  immediate 
dissolution  was  pressed  for,  and  Mr.  Bright  admitted 
that  the  Government  had  taken  the  constitutional 
course  they  were  bound  to  take.  Parliament  was  pro¬ 
rogued  on  April  19th.  Mr.  Bright  was  opposed  at 
Birmingham  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Acland.  Mr.  Bright  arrived 
in  the  town  on  the  23rd,  and  at  once  began  his  arduous 
campaign.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  addressed 
three  meetings,  two  of  them  in  the  open  air.  In  these 
speeches  he  spoke  chiefly  of  the  iniquity  of  England 
engaging  in  the  impending  Continental  war.  On  the 
25th,  a  great  town’s  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  claims  of  the 
candidates  for  the  representation  of 'the  borough.  The 
proceedings  amounted  to  a  grand  demonstration  in 
favour  of  the  sitting  members.  Mr.  Acland  and  his 
friends  did  not  attend.  Nearly  all  the  men  who  took 
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part  in  the  public  business  of  Birmingham  were  present 
in  the  orchestra,  behind  the  Mayor.  Mr.  P.  H.  Muntz 
proposed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  meeting  Messrs.  Scholefield  and  Bright  were  fit 
and  proper  persons  to  represent  Birmingham  in  the 
new  Parliament.  Mr.  Muntz  said  that  Mr.  Bright  was 
something  more  than  the  member  for  Birmingham — he 
was  the  member  for  Great  Britain.  The  prolonged 
cheering  which  followed  this  remark  showed  the  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  the  junior  member  was  held.  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Lloyd  seconded  the  resolution,  remarking  that  the 
electors  had  unanimously  chosen  Mr.  Bright  in  his 
absence  two  years  ago.  When  he  asked  the  question, 
“  Does  Birmingham  recant  ?  ”  the  whole  audience  with 
one  accord  shouted  a  tremendous  “  No.”  After  Mr. 
Scholefield  had  spoken,  Mr.  Bright  stepped  forward, 
and  delivered  a  vigorous  fighting  speech. 

The  nomination  took  place  on  the  28th,  amid  a 
scene  of  extraordinary  excitement,  the  Town  Hall  being 
crammed  to  excess.  In  his  speech  Mr.  Bright  once 
more  announced  his  political  position :  “  I  am  for  peace, 
for  retrenchment,  and  for  reform — thirty  years  ago  the 
great  watchwords  of  the  great  Liberal  party ;  and  who¬ 
soever  may  feel  it  worth  his  while  to  depart  from  that 
watchword,  to  pronounce  other  Shibboleths,  so  long  as 
that  flag  floats,  so  long  at  least  shall  I  be  found  one 
of  the  steadfast  soldiers  under  it.”  He  and  such  as 
himself  had  been  the  very  saviours  of  the  order  they 
were  charged  with  destroying — the  aristocracy  ;  but 
they  had  come  to  the  time  when  no  institution,  however 
deeply  rooted  in  tradition  or  sentiment,  could  dare  with 
impunity  and  safety  to  stand  against  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  this  great  nation.  He  had  never  been  an 
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official  servant  of  the  Crown ;  he  had  sought  no  such 
distinction,  nor  did  he  seek  it  now,  although  it  was  no 
small  honour  ;  and  he  concluded  with  this  justifiable 
boast :  “  If  I  am  anything  in  political  life,  I  strive  to  be 
at  least  a  servant  of  the  people  and  of  truth.  I  have 
laboured  for  them  ;  I  have  spent  many  of  the  choicest 
years,  and  the  chiefest  portion  of  my  time,  in  what  I 
believe  was  an  honest  devotion  to  their  cause.” 

The  electors  were  very  impatient  of  the  opposition 
offered  to  Mr.  Bright’s  return.  Some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  only  having  held  up  their  hands  for 
Acland,  as  against  the  thousands  for  Scholefield  and 
Bright,  a  poll  was  demanded  for  the  former,  after  the 
declaration  of  the  Mayor.  When  the  result  was 
declared  on  the  following  day,  it  became  apparent  how 
weak  was  the  coalition  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Acland.  The 
numbers  were  :  for  Mr.  Scholefield,  4,623;  Mr.  Bright, 
4,492;  and  Mr.  Acland,  1,569.  Mr.  Bright  was  there¬ 
fore  nearly  three  thousand  votes  ahead  of  his  opponent. 
On  the  same  day  Mr.  Cobden  was  elected  for  Rochdale 
without  opposition.  On  the  31st  of  May,  the  non- 
electors  of  Birmingham  entertained  the  members  for 
the  borough  at  dinner  in  the  Town  Hall. 

Parliament  met  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  on  the 
7th  of  June  the  battle  over  the  Address  began  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  the  Marquis  of  Hartington 
moved  the  following  amendment :  “  We  beg  humbly 
to  submit  to  your  Majesty  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
satisfactory  result  of  our  deliberations,  to  the  securing 
the  success  of  our  councils,  and  to  the  facilitating 
the  discharge  of  the  high  functions  of  your  Majesty, 
that  your  Majesty’s  Government  should  possess  the 
confidence  of  this  House  and  of  the  country,  and  we 
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deem  it  to  be  our  duty  respectfully  to  represent  to 
your  Majesty  that  such  confidence  is  not  reposed  in 
your  Majesty’s  present  Government.”  The  debate  was 
very  animated.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  spirited,  humorous, 
and  epigrammatic.  Mr.  Bright  gave  at  length  his 
reasons  for  supporting  the  amendment. 

When  the  division  came  to  be  taken,  it  was  found 
that  the  Government  were  outvoted,  the  numbers  being  : 
for  the  amendment,  323;  against,  310;  majority 
against  the  Government,  13.  The  result  was  received 
with  tremendous  cheering.  Lord  Hartington  nomi¬ 
nated  the  Committee,  which  consisted  of  the  mover 
and  seconder,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  J.  Russell,  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  and  other  members.  Loud  cries 
were  heard  for  the  addition  of  Mr.  Bright’s  name,  the 
hon.  gentleman  having  contributed  probably  as  much 
as  any  one  to  the  downfall  of  the  Government,  but 
it  was  not  added  to  the  list.  The  House  was  one 
of  the  largest  ever  known.  Out  of  a  total  number 
of  654  members,  637  recorded  their  votes. 

The  Derby  Government  resigned,  and  a  new 
Administration  was  formed,  with  Lord  Palmerston  as 
Premier,  Lord  John  Russell  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Mr.  Cardwell  ultimately  became  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
who  went  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  place  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  who  had  been  designated  for  this  post,  but 
declined  to  join  the  Ministry. 

On  the  2 1  st  of  July,  on  the  motion  for  going  into 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  Mr.  Disraeli  raised  an 
important  debate  on  the  financial  policy  of  the  late 
Government,  which  he  contended  had  been  perfectly 
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successful.  He  criticized  his  rival’s  financial  scheme, 
but  the  most  important  feature  of  his  speech  was 
a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  no  country  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  raise  seventy  millions  a  year,  as  England 
was  then  doing,  by  taxation  in  time  of  peace.  A  more 
economical  management  of  the  public  resources  was 
therefore  essential,  and  to  render  reductions  safe,  the 
Government  must  diligently  prosecute  a  policy  of 
peace  and  neutrality.  They  must  abstain  from  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  discussions  at  the  forthcoming  European 
Congress.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  reply,  echoed  the 
sentiment  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  the  friendship  between  England  and 
France ;  and  he  declared  himself  most  anxious  to 
reduce  our  naval  and  military  armaments,  when  other 
nations  had  given  a  similar  attestation  to  their  pacific 
promises. 

The  moment  when  these  two  great  party  leaders 
were  thus  in  accord  naturally  seemed  an  auspicious 
one  to  Mr.  Bright,  and  the  friends  of  peace  and 
retrenchment  generally.  Mr.  Bright,  following  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  accordingly  gave  utter¬ 
ance,  with  fulness  and  power,  to  his  views  on  the 
questions  raised.  He  began  by  congratulating  Mr. 
Disraeli  on  having  become  a  convert  to  the  ideas  long 
advocated  by  himself  and  Mr.  Cobden,  and  went  on 
to  give  a  qualified  approval  of  the  financial  measures 
of  the  Government.  But  on  the  question  of  the 
income  tax  he  strongly  expressed  his  opinion  that  it 
should  not  be  made  permanent  until  a  distinction  was 
drawn  between  permanent  and  precarious  incomes. 
Mr.  Bright  also  described  the  grievances  inflicted 
upon  the  trading  and  commercial  community  by  the 
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unequal  operation  of  the  succession  duties,  and  con¬ 
tended  that  probate  should  be  levied  equally  upon 
all  kinds  of  property.  Dealing  with  the  enormous 
growth  of  our  naval  and  military  estimates,  he 
ridiculed  with  great  emphasis  our  periodical  invasion 
panics,  and  censured  those,  whether  editors  or  peers, 
who  used  irritating  language  towards  France  or  the 
French  emperor.  The  Emperor  had  shown  that  he 
desired  to  ally  himself  with  England.  Then  why 
generate  suspicions  and  create  alarms  ?  He  closed 
with  a  strong  personal  appeal  to  Lord  Palmerston 
in  favour  of  peace  measures  and  a  commercial  union 
with  France. 

This  speech  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French 
emperor  and  his  Government,  and  did  much  towards 
paving  the  way  for  Mr.  Cobden’s  subsequent  mission 
in  connection  with  the  Anglo-French  Treaty. 

At  Huddersfield,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1859, 
a  banquet  was  given  by  the  Liberals  of  that  borough 
to  celebrate  the  return  to  Parliament  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Leatham,  Mr.  Bright’s  brother-in-law.  Mr.  Bright 
reviewed  the  course  of  recent  legislation,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  disappointment  over  the  many  wasted 
sessions  which  he  had  witnessed.  He  was  so  dis¬ 
tressed  and  so  weary,  sometimes  so  disgusted  and 
so  hopeless,  that  he  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  retire 
from  Parliament.  All  that  had  been  done  of  late 
years  was  to  vote  with  listless  apathy  millions  of 
money  for  which  the  people  had  toiled. 

At  a  Reform  Conference  held  at  the  Guildhall 
Coffee  House,  London,  on  the  7th  of  December  in 
this  same  year,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
thanking  Mr.  Bright  for  his  labours  in  connection 
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with  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  highly  approving 
of  his  bill  upon  the  subject.  A  second  resolution 
demanded  a  large  extension  of  the  suffrage,  redistri¬ 
bution,  an  assimilation  of  the  electoral  laws  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial 
Act,  and  the  ballot.  Mr.  Bright  said  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  Government,  he  would  be 
prepared  to  introduce  his  own  bill,  which  was  now 
in  so  perfect  a  state  that  it  could  be  brought  in  any 
night. 

But  although  everything  promised  well  at  this 
juncture  for  the  cause  of  Reform,  the  hopes  built 
upon  an  early  settlement  of  the  question  were  doomed 
to  be  frustrated  by  a  variety  of  events.  When  at 
length  Reform  could  no  longer  be  postponed,  the 
measure,  though  largely  moulded  by  Mr.  Bright  and 
his  friends,  was  initiated  by  that  party  which,  from 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1832,  had  resolutely  set 
itself  against  a  liberal  extension  of  the  franchise. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FOREIGN,  AMERICAN,  AND  HOME  QUESTIONS. 

BETWEEN  the  years  i860  and  1864  inclusive, 
several  important  questions  affecting  our  foreign 
policy  were  discussed  in  Parliament ;  and  in  the  debates 
which  arose  in  the  Lower  House  Mr.  Bright  took  a 
conspicuous  part.  Foremost  amongst  these  questions 
was  the  negotiation  of  the  French  Treaty.  Mr.  Bright, 
who  was  in  perfect  accord  with  Mr.  Cobden  both  as 
touching  the  reduction  of  our  national  expenditure  and 
the  advantages  which  must  accrue  from  the  conclusion 
of  an  Anglo-French  treaty,  did  much  by  the  speech 
which  he  delivered  in  July,  1859,  on  the  financial  policy 
of  the  Derby  Government,  to  hasten  the  work  after¬ 
wards  successfully  completed  by  Mr.  Cobden.  This 
speech  was  read  by  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  the  great 
French  economist,  who  wrote  to  Mr.  Cobden  urging 
him  to  proceed  to  Paris  in  the  belief  that  the  Emperor 
would  be  willing  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with 
England.  Mr.  Cobden,  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
went  to  Paris,  had  several  conversations  with  his  friend 
M.  Michel  Chevalier,  and  was  speedily  engaged  in 
personal  communications  with  the  Emperor,  who  showed 
equal  intelligence  and  honesty  on  this  question.  M. 
Rouher,  the  French  Minister,  was  enabled  to  commence 
negotiations,  and  through  several  months  they  went  on, 
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interfered  with  by  many  obstacles,  but  by  no  obstacles 
in  France  so  great — as  Mr.  Bright  said  upon  a  subse¬ 
quent  occasion — as  some  of  those  which  came  from 
this  country.  But  finally  the  Treaty  was  signed,  and 
Mr.  Cobden  at  length  saw  achieved  the  second  great 
triumph  of  his  life. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  i860,  Mr.  Gladstone 
introduced  his  Budget,  embodying  the  provisions  of  the 
French  Treaty.  During  the  debate  on  the  Treaty,  Mr. 
Bright  said  it  was  objected  that  the  advantage  was  all 
on  the  side  of  France  ;  but  he  contended  that,  on  the 
face  of  the  Treaty,  concession  for  concession,  the  French 
gave  to  us  at  least  five  times  as  much  as  we  gave  to 
them,  and  that  when  the  Treaty  came  into  force,  our 
trade  with  France,  wrhich  was  now  almost  nil,  would 
rank  her  with  some  of  our  best  customers.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  propositions,  with  the  French  Treaty,  were 
afterwards  adopted,  and  an  address  to  the  Crown  was 
carried  approving  the  Treaty. 

The  annexation  of  Savoy  was  a  question  of  great 
interest  in  the  session  of  i860,  and  it  was  one  upon 
which  Mr.  Bright  expressed  himself  very  emphatically. 
“  If  these  two  kingdoms  (France  and  Sardinia),”  he 
said,  "have  agreed  on  the  transfer,  and  the  people 
of  Savoy  themselves  are  favourable  to  it,  I  say  it  is 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  England,  and  to  the  honour 
of  the  English  Government,  to  pretend  to  interpose 
against  a  transaction  which,  though  I  would  never  have 
recommended  or  promoted  it,  is  yet,  I  am  sure,  not 
worth  the  imposition  of  a  single  tax  on  Englishmen  or 
the  expenditure  of  a  single  drop  of  blood  for  one 
moment  to  prevent  it.”  Mr.  Bright  was  subjected  to 
great  abuse  in  some  quarters  for  the  attitude  he  took 
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upon  this  matter,  although  it  was  one  which  subsequent 
events  fully  justified.  The  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
to  France  was  completed  during  the  year,  the  provinces 
themselves  voting  by  an  enormous  majority  in  favour 
of  annexation. 

The  relations  between  England  and  China  occupied 
the  attention  of  Parliament  during  the  session  of  i860  ; 
and  on  the  1 6th  of  March,  when  the  Government 
proposed  to  take  a  vote  of  credit  on  account  of  the 
China  war,  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment  recommending  peaceful  negotiations.  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  reply,  said  that  no  one  could  regret  more 
than  he  did  the  necessity  for  this  expedition ;  but  the 
persons  and  property  of  our  trades  must  be  secured, 
and  he  thought  that  our  Minister  in  China  should  have 
the  power  not  only  of  going  to,  but  of  residing  at,  the 
capital.  He  considered  that  we  were  also  entitled  to 
an  indemnity. 

Mr.  Bright,  after  blaming  the  stipulations  of  the 
last  treaty,  contended  that,  in  the  proceedings  for 
the  ratification  of  that  treaty,  we  were  as  much  in 
the  wrong  as  we  were  at  Canton,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Sir  J.  Bowring.  He  warned  the  Government 
against  a  partnership  with  France  in  this  matter, 
and  against  making  demands  upon  the  Government  of 
China  which,  being  based  only  upon  a  disaster  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  folly  of  our  own  Minister,  we  ought  not 
in  the  sight  of  God  or  man  to  make.  "Looking  back 
upon  our  transactions  with  China  during  the  last  few 
years,  I  believe  nothing  more  vicious  can  be  found  in 
our  history  ;  no  page  of  our  annals  is  more  full  of 
humiliation,  because  full  of  crime,  than  that  on  which 
are  recorded  our  transactions  with  China  ;  and  because 
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I  feel  this,  because  I  wish  the  Government  to  live  and 
prosper,  because  I  wish  this  House  to  stand  in  honour 
before  the  country,  because  I  wish  the  country  to  hold 
a  position  of  repute  and  morality  before  the  world, 
therefore  it  is  I  warn  the  Government  and  this  House 
against  proceeding  with  a  policy  which  no  man  here 
can  say  in  his  conscience  is  not  a  policy  conducted  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  Heaven,  and  those  principles  of 
justice  without  which  human  society  itself  cannot  be 
held  together.” 

No  division  was  taken  on  the  motion,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  House  voted  in  Committee  of 
Supply  a  sum  of  .£850,000  on  account  of  the  intended 
expedition.  The  whole  war  involved  an  expenditure 
of  several  millions. 

A  very  important  question,  bearing  upon  foreign 
policy,  arose  in  the  session  of  i860  in  connection  with 
the  fortifications  and  works  of  this  country.  On  the 
23rd  of  July  Lord  Palmerston  explained  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Defence  Commission  for  fortifying  the 
dockyards,  and  establishing  a  central  depot  for  arms 
and  stores.  He  proposed  that  a  vote  be  taken  in  the 
meantime  for  £2,000,000,  to  be  charged  on  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Fund,  and  raised  by  annuities  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  thirty  years.  The  total  outlay,  it  was 
expected,  would  be  eleven  or  twelve  millions.  Mr. 
Bright  said  in  all  probability  the  proposition  would 
involve  an  expenditure  of  twice  £12,000,000;  and  he 
protested  against  being  entrapped  or  cajoled  into  such 
a  resolution. 

But  a  large  majority  in  the  House,  as  well  as  a  large 
party  in  the  country,  were  at  this  time  filled  with  fears 
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of  a  possible  foreign  aggression.  The  debate  upon 
Lord  Palmerston’s  resolution  was  adjourned,  and  on 
its  being  resumed  on  the  2nd  of  August,  Mr.  Lindsay 
moved  the  following  amendment:  “That,  as  the 
main  defence  of  Great  Britain  against  aggression 
depends  on  an  efficient  navy,  it  is  not  now  expedient 
to  enter  into  a  large  expenditure  on  permanent  land 
fortifications.” 

The  chief  feature  in  the  debate  which  ensued  was 
a  long  and  remarkable  speech  by  Mr.  Bright.  On  the 
question  of  public  expenditure  and  our  relations  with 
France,  he  never  spoke  more  eloquently.  He  said  he 
had  no  doubt  that,  if  the  House  voted  the  carrying 
out  of  these  works  to  completion,  the  expenditure 
would  be  at  least  ^20,000,000.  Millions  more  would 
be  involved  ;  there  must  be  an  increase  of  the  standing 
army,  and  the  works  would  be  useless  without  soldiers 
to  man  them.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought 
that,  in  considering  what  means  of  defence  we  had, 
it  -might  not  be  very  advantageous  to  have  a  large 
volunteer  force  instead  of  an  enormous  standing  army. 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States  had  a  volunteer 
force  for  their  defence.  If  the  follies  and  superstitions 
of  the  Foreign  Office  could  be  got  rid  of,  we  might 
save  three-fourths  of  our  military  expenditure,  and 
whatever  was  necessary  for  internal  defence  might  be 
had  at  little  expense  from  the  volunteers. 

Mr.  Bright  said  that  a  great  Minister  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  once  declared  that  England  would  never 
be  undone  except  by  a  parliament ;  and  he  feared  that 
what  was  now  occurring  was  tending  to  that  which 
we  understood  by  the  undoing  of  a  nation.  The  coming 
census  of  the  United  States  was  expected  to  show 
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a  population  of  32,000,000  souls,  or  more  than  the  next 
census  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  show  ;  yet  the 
expenses  of  the  whole  government  of  the  United  States 
would  not  amount  to  more  than  A"  12,000,000  sterling. 
Now  he  asked  whether  it  was  possible  that  we  could 
continue  to  raise  from  the  people  of  this  country 
£ 60,000,000  of  taxes  in  excess  of  what  an  equal 
population  was  called  to  pay  for  its  government  and 
its  policy  in  the  United  States. 

The  speaker  might  as  well  have  appealed  to  a  wall 
of  adamant.  The  House  was  panic-stricken,  and  the 
amendment  was  negatived  by  the  large  majority  of 
268  to  39.  Another  amendment  moved  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  himself  only  obtained  thirty-seven  votes, 
and  the  original  resolution  was  agreed  to.  A  bill  was 
subsequently  brought  in  to  give  effect  to  the  reso¬ 
lution,  and  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  14 1 
to  32.  The  measure  afterwards  passed  through  both 
Houses. 

In  the  session  of  1864  Mr.  Bright  spoke  again  on 
a  question  relating  to  foreign  politics,  when  he 
chivalrously  defended  Mr.  Stansfeld — member  for 
Halifax,  and  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Lord 
Palmerston’s  Government — from  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  him  because  he  had  given  shelter  to  the  Italian 
patriot  Mazzini. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  im¬ 
portant  Budget  of  i860  was  the  proposition  for  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty.  This  proposal  was  strenu¬ 
ously  resisted  by  the  Conservatives,  and  it  ultimately 
led  to  a  conflict  between  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

When  the  bill  came  before  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
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was  rejected  by  193  to  104  votes.  This  rejection 
raised  the  important  constitutional  question  as  to  the 
right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  a  bill  involving 
matters  of  taxation  that  had  received  the  sanction  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was 
by  no  means  so  earnest  on  this  question  as  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  moved  for  a  committee,  on  the  25th  of  May, 
which  should  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  precedents 
on  the  subject.  An  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Duncombe  to  the  effect  that  Parliament  ought  not  to 
adjourn  beyond  November  next,  so  that  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  might  be  afforded  to  the  House  of  Lords  of 
accepting  the  bill. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Bright  said  he 
had  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty ;  but  that  question  fell  into  utter  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  the  greater  question  which  had 
been  raised  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
He  considered  that  the  noble  lord  (Palmerston)  had 
not  done  himself  justice,  and  that  he  had  not  done 
justice  to  Parliament  and  the  country  in  not  adopting 
a  more  decided  course.  The  course  which  the  noble 
lord  had  proposed  was  perilous  to  the  House,  and 
might  prove  fatal  to  the  Administration  of  which 
he  was  the  chief.  He  agreed  with  the  amendment, 
which  affirmed  that  time  and  reconsideration  would 
probably  act  as  mediators  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

The  Committee— upon  which  Mr.  Bright  consented 
to  serve — was  ultimately  nominated,  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  understood  to  be  in  favour  of  a  bolder  course  than 
that  which  the  Premier  recommended.  The  conduct 
of  the  Lords  created  great  dissatisfaction  in  the 
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country,  and  Mr.  Bright  severely  commented  upon 
it  at  a  great  meeting  held  at  Manchester. 

The  usages  of  the  Commons  had  certainly  been 
infringed  by  the  Upper  House;  and  after  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  made  their  report,  Lord  Palmerston  gave 
notice  of  three  resolutions  to  be  moved  by  him.  On 
the  5  th  of  July  he  brought  forward  the  first  of  these 
resolutions,  as  follows  :  “  That  the  right  of  granting 
aids  and  supplies  to  the  Crown  is  in  the  Commons 
alone,  as  an  essential  part  of  their  constitution ;  and 
the  limitation  of  all  such  grants,  as  to  the  matter, 
manner,  measure,  and  time,  is  only  in  them.’'  His 
lordship,  while  observing  that  the  constitutional  question 
involved  was  a  very  important  one,  advised  the  House 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  declaration  of  their  constitu¬ 
tional  privileges. 

In  the  debate  which  followed  many  important  speeches 
were  made.  Mr.  Bright  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
course  that  the  House  was  invited  to  take.  He 
would  not  attack  the  resolutions,  nor  would  he  defend 
them.  They  were  not  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and 
bore  marks  of  having  been  written  by  more  than 
one  hand.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  Lords,  if 
they  had  not  violated  the  privileges  of  the  Commons, 
had  broken  the  usage  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Bright  then 
adduced  the  precedents  on  this  question,  from  the  year 
1407  onwards,  and  he  showed  that  the  resolutions  of 
the  House  in  1678  and  1691  asserted  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Commons  over  all  aids  and  supplies 
granted  to  the  Crown,  and  this  right  was  reasserted 
in  subsequent  years.  A  stream  of  resolutions  and 
declarations  confirmed  and  consecrated  the  principle 
existing  for  five  hundred  years,  and  which  he  had 
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thought  every  one  admitted — the  fundamental  and  un¬ 
changeable  principle  of  the  English  Constitution,  that 
taxation  and  representation  were  inseparable  in  this 
kingdom. 

The  whole  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  resolutions  were 
agreed  to  without  a  division,  but  the  question  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  stage.  Lord  Fermoy  sub¬ 
sequently  moved  a  resolution  protesting  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Lords,  but  it  was  rejected  by 
177  to  138.  As  the  Excise  duty  on  paper  was  thus 
continued,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Upper 
House,  Mr.  Gladstone  met  the  difficulty  by  proposing 
an  adjustment  of  the  Customs  duty  on  paper  with 
reference  to  the  French  Treaty.  The  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  exerted  their  utmost  influence  to  defeat  the 
measure,  alleging  special  circumstances  which  exempted 
their  case  from  the  rule  of  Free  Trade.  The  Con¬ 
servatives  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  paper- 
makers,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  delivered  a  powerful  and 
conclusive  speech  in  favour  of  his  new  measure.  Mr. 
Puller  moved  an  amendment,  and  was  supported  by 
the  Conservative  leaders,  but  the  propositions  of  the 
Government  were  eventually  adopted  by  266  votes 
to  233. 

The  constitutional  question  was  again  adverted  to  by 
Mr.  Bright  on  the  10th  of  August.  After  sketching  the 
bolder  policy  which  Lord  Palmerston  ought  to  have 
adopted  on  this  question — and  which  he  would  have 
adopted  if  he  had  had  the  spirit  of  a  Chatham  or  a 
Canning — he  said,  “  I  hope  and  pray  that  when  the 
imperial  pen  of  history  in  after-times  shall  tell  the  story 
of  our  doings  in  this  session  of  the  British  Parliament, 
it  may  not  have  to  say  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
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colleagues,  and  the  House  of  Commons  supporting 
them,  let  down  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  sacrificed  and  betrayed — as  I  fear  we  are  in  danger 
of  sacrificing  and  betraying — those  most  solemn  and 
important  rights  which  we  are  bound  to  maintain,  I 
undertake  to  say,  by  sanctions  and  engagements  stronger 
than  any  which  oaths  can  give.”  This  important 
matter  then  dropped,  but  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country  was  with  those  who  protested  against  the 
unconstitutional  action  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

We  now  pass  on  to  another  important  question. 
The  Liberal  Government  pledged  themselves  to  bring 
in  a  Reform  Bill  during  the  session  of  i860,  and  on 
the  1st  of  March  the  scheme  was  introduced  by  that 
veteran  reformer  Lord  John  Russell.  It  was  proposed 
to  reduce  the  borough  franchise  to  £0,  a  step  which 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of 
voters  from  440,000  to  634,000.  Twenty-five  seats 
were  to  be  taken  from  small  places  returning  two 
members,  and  divided  among  new  constituencies. 

The  House  generally  exhibited  little  enthusiasm  over 
these  measures,  but  in  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading,  on  the  19th  of  March,  Mr.  Bright  delivered 
a  vigorous  speech.  He  said  he  regarded  the  measure 
as  the  fulfilment  of  a  pledge  given  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  if  300,000  or  400,000  were  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  he  could  not  refuse  the  measure  because, 
in  his  opinion,  those  numbers  ought  to  be  doubled. 
Mr.  Bright  said  he  considered  the  bill  failed  in  certain 
points.  He  objected  to  the  ratepaying  and  other 
clauses  of  the  bill.  As  to  the  ballot,  that  question 
would  be  brought  under  consideration  on  a  future 
occasion,  and  he  was  convinced  that,  under  this 
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bill,  there  would  be  a  still  greater  necessity  for  that 
measure. 

Ministers  had  appointed  the  4th  of  June  for  going 
into  Committee  on  the  Reform  Bill,  but  when  that  date 
arrived  there  was  little  chance,  considering  the  position 
of  alfairs,  that  the  bill  could  be  got  through  both 
Houses  in  time  to  become  law.  Ministers  were  con¬ 
sequently  compelled  to  withdraw  it. 

The  Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  was  crowded  on  the 
29th  of  January,  1861,  with  constituents  of  Mr.  Bright 
anxious  to  hear  his  address  on  that  occasion.  He 
spoke  at  length  upon  the  questions  of  taxation  and 
expenditure,  remarking  that  he  had  never  heard  the 
feeblest  protest  raised  in  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  extravagance  of  the  Government.  It  was  worth 
their  while  to  know  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
members  of  the  present  peerage  owed  their  peerages 
to  creations  within  the  last  hundred  years.  They 
might  single  out  a  few  families  who  had  come  down 
from  remote  times,  the  majority  of  whom  had  generally 
shown  themselves  considerate  and  just  to  the  people 
of  the  country ;  but  the  modern  peerage  was  bred 
in  the  slime  and  corruption  of  the  rotten  borough 
system,  and  they  need  not  look  to  a  House  so  con¬ 
stituted  for  any  great  anxiety  to  save  the  pockets  of 
the  nation. 

In  three  successive  sessions,  Mr.  Bright  addressed 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  Church  Rates, 
strongly  recommending  their  abolition.  He  expressed 
his  firm  conviction  that  they  must  go  before  long,  for 
public  feeling  was  against  them. 

In  i860,  the  third  reading  of  Sir  John  Trelawny’s 
bill  was  carried  by  235  votes  to  226.  and  the  measure 
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passed.  When  it  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
however,  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  9 7. 

The  subject  of  Church  Rates  being  still  left  an  open 
question,  much  controversy  ensued  in  the  country,  and 
in  the  following  session  of  1861  the  friends  of  abolition 
again  endeavoured  to  procure  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  matter.  Sir  John  Trelawny  reintroduced  his 
bill,  and  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  a  long 
discussion  took  place. 

Mr.  Bright  spoke  at  length  on  behalf  of  the  bill. 
He  appealed  to  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  involved  in  these  rates.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  £250,000  was  the  whole  matter,  and  of 
that  it  might  be  fairly  assumed  £  100,000  probably — 
though  he  would  take  any  figure  they  liked — was  paid 
by  those  whom  they  were  now  prepared  to  exempt. 
Therefore  the  whole  question  probably  for  the  great 
Church  of  England  was  only  this  :  a  matter  of  ,£150,000 
a  year.  What  did  the  Dissenters  object  to  ?  asked 
Mr.  Bright.  They  felt  that  this  was  a  struggle  for 
supremacy,  a  supremacy  asserted  on  the  part  of  a  great 
establishment  which  was  as  much  political  as  religious. 
The  hon.  member  then  proceeded  to  denounce  the 
practice  of  the  sale  of  livings  in  the  Church,  quoting 
examples  of  this  practice — examples  which  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  would  be  very  amusing  if  they  were  not  very 
shocking;  and  he  asked  whether  such  things  could  be 
pointed  out  in  the  Nonconformist  Churches  of  England 
and  Wales. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  by  281  to  266,  and 
the  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

But  another  great  struggle  took  place  on  the  third 
reading,  and  when  the  division  was  taken,  it  was  found 
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that  the  numbers  were  exactly  even — 274  for  the  bill 
and  274  against.  Under  these  singular  circumstances, 
the  Speaker  was  called  upon  to  give  a  casting  vote — a 
right  very  rarely  exercised  in  our  parliamentary  history. 
He  said  that,  as  far  as  he  could  collect  the  opinion  ol 
the  House  from  the  course  of  the  debate,  it  was  in 
favour  of  some  settlement  of  the  question  different  from 
that  contained  in  the  present  bill ;  consequently  he 
must  give  his  vote  against  it,  not  being  willing  to  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  proposed  change. 
The  measure  was  therefore  lost — a  result  hailed  with 
frantic  cheers  by  the  Opposition. 

An  ever-growing  public  opinion,  however,  condemned 
Church  Rates,  and,  after  many  abortive  attempts  at  a 
settlement,  the  question  was  finally  set  at  rest  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  His  Compulsory  Church  Rate  Abolition 
Bill  was  passed  on  the  31st  of  July,  1868  ;  but  the  chief 
credit  for  the  removal  of  this  long-standing  grievance 
must  be  awarded  to  Sir  J.  Trelawny,  Mr.  Bright,  and 
the  other  indefatigable  pioneers  in  the  movement  for 
securing  religious  equality. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  Budget  for  1861  was  brought  forward 
on  the  15th  of  April.  The  expenditure  was  estimated 
at  £70,000,000,  and  the  income  at  £71,823,000,  this 
being  the  largest  estimate  of  revenue  hitherto  made. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to  apply  the 
surplus  in  the  reduction  of  the  income  tax  by  one 
penny  per  pound,  and  to  abolish  the  duty  on  paper. 
The  first-mentioned  reduction  would  absorb  ,£850,000, 
and  the  latter  £665,000.  The  proposal  to  abolish  the 
paper  duty  led  to  a  protracted  discussion  on  the  order 
for  going  into  committee. 

Mr.  Bright  said  that  this  was  his  Budget,  in  the 
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sense  that  he  approved  and  adopted  it ;  and  in  a  few 
days  it  would  be  the  Budget  and  the  policy  of  the 
House,  because  they  approved  of  and  would  adopt 
it.  The  question  was  whether,  in  adopting  the  policy 
he  had  recommended,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  gone  beyond  his  duty.  Mr.  Bright  asked  whether 
much  of  the  present  security  and  prosperity  of  the 
realm  was  not  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  the  policy  and 
the  Budgets  of  the  last  twenty  years,  which  he  had 
always  supported,  and  which  the  hon.  gentlemen  oppo¬ 
site,  unhappily  for  their  reputation,  had  always  opposed. 

The  House  ultimately  went  into  committee,  and  on 
the  6th  of  May  Mr.  Gladstone  formally  announced  his 
intention  of  including  all  the  chief  financial  propositions 
in  one  bill.  He  was  acrimoniously  attacked  for  this 
policy  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  other  members,  but 
supported  in  his  decision  by  such  high  authorities  on 
parliamentary  procedure  as  Sir  James  Graham,  Sir 
William  Heathcote,  and  Mr.  Walpole.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  carried  their  propositions,  and  the  paper  duty 
controversy  was  finally  disposed  of  on  the  12th  of  July, 
when  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  bill  repealing 
the  Excise  duty  on  paper. 

No  statesman  of  eminence  ever  spoke  in  such 
unstintedly  generous  terms  of  the  United  States  as  Mr. 
Bright.  He  was  the  steadfast  friend  of  America  in  the 
moment  of  her  deepest  peril ;  and  when  many  English 
statesmen  were  predicting  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Bright  never  lost  faith 
in  the  future  of  America,  but  stood  forward  as  the 
uncompromising  champion  of  the  cause  of  the  North. 
We  know  now  how  that  struggle  ended  ;  although  the 
North  fought  in  the  outset  for  union,  and  not  emanci- 
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pation,  yet,  had  the  South  been  victorious,  the  hateful 
institution  of  slavery  would  still  be  flourishing,  and  the 
triumph  of  freedom  might  have  been  delayed  for  many 
generations. 

The  shadow  of  the  coming  struggle  between  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  United  States 
was  felt  before  the  commencement  of  the  year  1861. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  South  Carolina 
had  led  the  way  in  seceding  from  the  Union,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks  her  example  was  followed 
by  Mississippi  and  several  other  important  States.  The 
conflict  now  began.  The  attitude  of  England  was 
regarded  with  keen  interest,  but  the  Government 
discountenanced  debates  which  might  tend  to  com¬ 
promise  the  neutrality  of  the  country.  On  being 
consulted,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  decided  that 
the  Southern  States  must  be  treated  as  belligerent.  It 
was  resolved,  however,  that  the  policy  of  England 
should  remain  strictly  neutral,  and  in  May,  1861,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  announcing  such  neutrality, 
and  forbidding  all  British  subjects  from  aiding  either 
side,  directly  or  indirectly. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Bright  attended  a  banquet  given 
to  him  by  his  fellow-townsmen  of  Rochdale,  who  were 
anxious  for  an  exposition  of  his  opinions  on  the  Civil 
War  generally,  and  on  the  duty  of  England  in  respect 
thereto.  Having  made  acknowledgment  of  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  his  reception,  Mr.  Bright  remarked  upon  the 
war  struggles  which  had  recently  taken  place  in 
Europe,  and  then  said  :  “  Now  our  eyes  are  turned  in 
a  contrary  direction,  and  we  look  to  the  West.  There 
we  see  a  struggle  in  progress  of  the  very  highest 
interest  to  England  and  to  humanity  at  large.  We  see 
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there  a  nation  which  I  shall  call  the  Transatlantic 
English  nation — the  inheritor  and  partaker  of  all  the 
historic  glories  of  this  country.  We  see  it  torn  with 
intestine  broils,  and  suffering  from  calamities  from 
which  for  more  than  a  century  past — in  fact,  for  more 
than  two  centuries  past — this  country  has  been  exempt. 
That  struggle  is  of  especial  interest  to  us.  We  remember 
the  description  which  one  of  our  great  poets  gives  of 
Rome  : — 

‘  Lone  mother  of  dead  empires.’ 

But  England  is  the  living  mother  of  great  nations  on 
the  American  and  on  the  Australian  continents,  which 
promise  to  endow  the  world  with  all  her  knowledge 
and  all  her  civilization,  and  even  with  something  more 
than  the  freedom  she  herself  enjoys.” 

He  then  traced  the  progress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  history  of  the  slave  question,  and  showed,  from 
the  superior  position  and  advantages  of  the  Southern 
States  in  the  Union,  that  the  present  insurrection  was 
a  wicked  one.  The  maintenance  of  a  high  tariff  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  revolt ;  it  was  really  the  question 
of  slavery.  For  thirty  years  it  had  constantly  been 
coming  to  the  surface,  disturbing  social  life,  and  over¬ 
throwing  almost  all  political  harmony  in  the  working 
of  the  United  States. 

What  was  the  course  which  England  would  be 
expected  to  pursue  ?  We  should  be  neutral  as  far  as 
regards  mingling  in  the  strife.  We  were  neutral  in  the 
strife  in  Italy,  but  we  were  not  neutral  in  opinion  and 
sympathy ;  and  the  feeling  in  Italy  was  that  the 
opinion  of  England  was  potent  in  Europe,  and  did 
much  for  the  creation  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  Mr. 
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Bright  spoke  with  commendation  of  the  speeches  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  Lord  Stanley  on  the  question  of 
neutrality.  Lord  John  Russell,  too,  had  spoken  out. 

Mr.  Bright  had  prophesied  the  cotton  famine  in  1847, 
and  again  in  1850,  and  alluded  to  this  when  he  spoke 
at  a  banquet  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  the  4th  of  February,  1862.  “It  was  no  long¬ 
sightedness,”  he  observed,  “to  say  or  to  see  what 
would  result,  for  I  took  it  for  granted  every  man  must 
have  known  that,  in  a  country  the  Constitution  of  which 
declared  as  its  cardinal  point  that  all  men  are  equal, 
the  institution  of  slavery,  by  one  means  or  other,  must 
at  some  period  come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  labour  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  must 
at  least  for  a  time  be  interfered  with,  if  not  wholly 
broken  up.”  He  therefore  recommended  that  we 
should  turn  our  attention  to  India,  with  the  view  of 
extending  the  growth  there ;  but  nothing  had  been 
done.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  collapse  of  the 
cotton  supply  was  now  terribly  felt  in  Lancashire. 
Half  a  million  workmen  in  Lancashire  were  deprived  of 
support.  The  widespread  distress,  however,  was  nobly 
borne;  and  the  Cotton  Famine  Fund,  which  was  now 
inaugurated,  testified  to  the  great  and  spontaneous 
liberality  of  all  classes.  The  calamity  called  forth  the 
heroism  and  endurance  and  all  the  finer  qualities  of  the 
working  population  of  Lancashire,  and  their  demeanour 
in  this  unparalleled  crisis  elicited  the  warmest  admira¬ 
tion  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  two  great  and  pressing  questions,  the  war  and 
the  supply  of  cotton,  were  dealt  with  very  fully  by  Mr. 
Bright  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Birmingham  on  the 
1 8th  of  December,  1862.  He  showed  that  all  other 
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sources  of  cotton  supply,  except  India,  could  not  send 
us  the  enormous  quantity  that  would  be  required  if 
the  crop  from  the  United  States  failed.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  exempt  from  the  land  tax  for  a  period  all 
land  in  India,  which  during  that  time  should  grow 
cotton,  the  stimulus  would  be  enormous.  The  loss  to 
the  revenue  would  be  something,  but  the  deliverance 
to  Lancashire  would  perhaps  be  complete.  Short  of 
this,  he  looked  upon  the  restoration  of  the  prosperity  of 
Lancashire  as  distant. 

Mr.  Bright  next  spoke  of  the  sad  tragedy  passing 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  the  United  States. 
As  to  the  object  of  the  war,  no  man  could  doubt  that 
the  South  began  it  on  their  part  to  maintain  in  bondage 
four  millions  of  human  beings.  He  wanted  to  ask, 
therefore,  whether  this  was  to  be  the  foundation,  as 
proposed,  of  a  new  slave  empire,  and  whether  it  was 
intended  that  on  this  audacious  and  infernal  basis 
England’s  new  ally  was  to  be  built  up.  At  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  again  at  Rochdale,  Mr.  Bright  spoke  upon  the 
all-absorbing  question.  Indeed,  there  was  no  cessation 
of  the  meetings,  either  in  the  metropolis  or  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  on  the  American  topic.  On  the  20th  of  March, 
a  meeting  of  the  Trades  Unionists  of  London  was  held 
in  St.  James’s  Hall,  to  express  sympathy  with  the 
Northern  States  of  America,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
cause  of  negro  emancipation.  Mr.  Bright  presided,  and 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Stansfeld,  M.P.,  Mr.  P.  A. 
Taylor,  M.P.,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Professor  Beesly, 
the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  and  others.  In  the  course  of 
his  opening  speech,  Mr.  Bright  said  that  some  persons 
and  some  writers  thought  it  no  great  matter  which  had 
caused  this  contest  in  the  United  States.  He  main- 
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tained  that  a  whole  continent  was  at  stake,  with  its 
teeming  millions,  and  their  present  and  future  fate. 

Another  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  16th  of 
June,  at  the  London  Tavern,  convened  by  the  Union 
and  Emancipation  Society,  the  object  being  to  hear  an 
address  from  Mr.  M.  D.  Conway.  Mr.  Bright  took 
the  chair,  and  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  war, 
tracing  the  course  of  English  feeling  in  regard  to  it. 

But  Mr.  Bright  never  spoke  with  greater  force  or 
more  earnest  emphasis  on  this  important  subject  than 
he  did  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Roebuck’s  motion  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  which  was  brought  forward  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1863.  Lord  Palmerston  being  absent 
from  the  House  in  consequence  of  indisposition,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Gladstone)  defended 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  said  that,  although 
he  was  most  anxious  that  the  contest  in  America  should 
be  brought  to  an  end,  he  did  not  believe  recognition  of 
the  South  would  accomplish  it,  while  it  would  produce 
reaction  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Bright’s  speech  was  one  of  the  finest  displays 
of  almost  impromptu  oratory  ever  listened  to  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  alike  remarkable  in  sar¬ 
casm  and  in  eloquence  of  a  very  lofty  order,  and  it 
absolutely  tore  Mr.  Roebuck’s  address  into  tatters. 
The  speaker’s  denunciation  of  Mr.  Roebuck  himself 
was  a  thing  also  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
listened  to  it.  Mr.  Bright  first  took  up  the  story  of 
Mr.  Roebuck's  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  observing  that  he  asked  them  to  accept  that 
Sovereign’s  lead  on  one  of  the  greatest  questions  ever 
submitted  to  the  British  Parliament.  He  went  on  to 
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show  that  Mr.  Roebuck  had  not  always  had  this 
friendly  regard  for  the  French  Emperor,  but  had  on 
more  than  one  occasion  denounced  his  bad  faith. 
Though  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  been 
laughed  at,  he  still  adopted  the  patriotic  character  of 
"Tear  ’em,”  and  was  still  at  his  post.  If  he  (Mr. 
Bright)  was  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Roebuck  had  once  said, 
referring  to  the  salutation  between  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  and  the  Queen  of  these  kingdoms,  "  I  saw  his 
perjured  lips  touch  that  hallowed  cheek.” 

“  France,”  continued  Mr.  Bright,  "  if  not  wise  in  this 
matter,  is  at  least  not  unfriendly.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member,  in  my  opinion — indeed,  I  am  sure — is  not 
friendly,  and  I  believe  he  is  not  wise.”  The  speaker 
then  grew  sarcastic  upon  the  revelations  of  policy 
made  by  these  new  Ministers,  these  envoys  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  (Mr.  Roebuck  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay),  in 
connection  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  In  his  (Mr. 
Bright's)  opinion,  Mr.  Roebuck  would  help  to  break 
up  a  friendly  nation,  and  create  an  everlasting  breach 
between  the  two  nations,  because  he  deemed  it  for  the 
interest  of  England.  Coming  to  the  proposition  made, 
the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham  affirmed  that  the 
whole  case  rested  either  upon  a  miserable  jealousy  or 
a  base  fear.  There  was  never  a  State  in  the  world 
which  was  less  capable  of  aggression  with  regard  to 
Europe  than  the  United  States  of  America.  Besides, 
the  party  which  had  elected  Mr.  Lincoln  to  office  was 
a  moral  and  peaceable  party,  while  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  throw  the  weight  of  England  into  the  scale  in 
favour  of  the  cause  of  slavery.  He  (the  speaker) 
looked  at  the  interest  of  England  from  a  different  point 
of  view.  He  believed  the  war  was  likely  more  than 
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anything  else  to  abolish  slavery.  The  supply  of  cotton 
under  the  system  of  slavery  must  always  be  insecure  ; 
and  it  was  the  interest  of  England  that  the  supply  of 
cotton  should  be  by  free  labour  rather  than  by  that  of 
slaves. 

Mr.  Bright  next  spoke  upon  the  morality  of  the 
question  and  the  horrors  of  war.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  observe  that  nothing  had  been  heard  that  night  of 
the  Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
To  us  there  was  but  one  country  in  what  was  called 
the  United  States,  but  one  President,  one  general  legis¬ 
lature,  and  one  law ;  there  was  no  President  Davis, 
and,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  President  Lincoln’s 
Proclamation  was  a  legal  and  effective  document.  It 
was  against  a  Government  like  that  of  the  North,  in 
such  a  contest,  and  with  such  a  foe,  that  Mr.  Roebuck 
asked  the  House  to  throw  into  the  scale  the  weight  of 
the  hostility  of  England.  “  We  know  the  cause  of  this 
revolt,”  said  Mr.  Bright,  finally,  “its  purposes,  and  its 
aims.  Those  who  made  it  have  not  left  us  in  dark¬ 
ness  respecting  their  intentions,  but  what  they  are  to 
accomplish  is  still  hidden  from  our  sight  ;  and  I  will 
abstain  now,  as  I  have  always  abstained  with  regard 
to  it,  from  predicting  what  is  to  come.  I  know  what 
I  hope  for,  and  what  I  shall  rejoice  in,  but  I  know 
nothing  of  future  facts  that  will  enable  me  to  express  a 
confident  opinion.  Whether  it  will  give  freedom  to 
the  race  which  white  men  have  trampled  in  the  dust, 
and  whether  the  issue  will  purify  a  nation  steeped  in 
crimes  committed  against  that  race,  is  known  only  to 
the  Supreme.  In  His  hands  are  alike  the  breath  of 
man  and  the  life  of  States.  I  am  willing  to  commit  to 
Him  the  issue  of  this  dreaded  contest ;  but  I  implore 
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Him,  and  I  beseech  this  House,  that  my  country  may 
lift  nor  hand  nor  voice  in  aid  of  the  most  stupendous 
act  of  guilt  that  history  has  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.” 

The  debate  was  adjourned  to  a  future  day,  when 
Lord  Palmerston  curtly  told  Mr.  Roebuck  that  if  the 
"Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Queen  of  England 
had  any  communication  to  make  to  each  other,  they 
had  ambassadors,  who  were  the  proper  organs.”  Some 
time  before  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  a 
debate  arose  on  the  fitting-out  in  our  ports  of  ships  of 
war  for  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  in 
contravention  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  of 
the  policy  of  neutrality  adopted  by  England.  Mr. 
Bright  severely  blamed  the  Government  for  permitting 
the  escape  of  the  Alabama,  the  fitting-out  of  which  was 
as  notorious  as  the  building  of  other  vessels  of  war  in 
this  country  for  the  service  of  the  Confederates.  Our 
neutrality,  he  declared,  was  a  cold  and  unfriendly 
neutrality,  or  the  Government  would  prevent  the  sailing 
of  these  vessels,  which  tended  to  peril  our  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States.  The  unflinching 
attitude  of  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham  on  the 
whole  of  the  American  question  gave,  of  course,  great 
offence  to  Mr.  Laird  and  others  who  sympathized  with 
the  Southern  Confederacy. 

We  pass  on  from  this  anxious  time  to  note  one  more 
speech  of  Mr.  Bright  on  America,  delivered  after  the 
great  Civil  War  had  been  happily  concluded  by  the 
success  of  the  Northern  armies.  In  St.  James’s  Hall, 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1867,  a  public  breakfast  was  given 
to  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  well-known  anti-slavery 
advocate.  Mr.  Bright  presided,  and  passed  a  glowing 
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eulogium  upon  the  band  of  anti-slavery  labourers 
in  the  United  States.  He  sketched  Mr.  Garrison’s 
arduous  and  humane  career,  and  the  journalistic  and 
other  efforts  he  had  laboriously  made  on  behalf  of  the 
slave.  Then  he  alluded  to  Dr.  Channing,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Wendell  Phillips,  Charles  Sumner,  Horace 
Greeley,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  and  others,  as  well 
as  distinguished  Southerners  who  had  liberated  their 
slaves,  and  devoted  all  they  had  to  the  service  of 
freedom.  Aptly  applying  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  Mr.  Bright  remarked  that  after  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  had  described  the  great  men  and  fathers 
of  the  nation,  he  said  :  “  ‘  Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of 
Gideon,  of  Barak,  of  Samson,  of  Jephtha,  of  David,  of 
Samuel,  and  the  prophets,  who  through  faith  subdued 
kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises, 
stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of 
fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness' 
were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to 
flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.’  I  ask  if  this  grand 
passage  of  the  inspired  writer  may  not  be  applied  to 
that  heroic  band  who  have  made  America  the  perpetual 
home  of  freedom.” 

Mr.  Bright  next  proceeded  to  refer  to  our  own 
champions  of  freedom,  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Buxton, 
Sturge,  and  Thompson ;  and  returning,  in  conclusion, 
to  the  guest  of  the  day,  said  :  “  I  have  kept  within 
my  heart  his  name,  and  the  names  of  those  who  have 
been  associated  with  him  in  every  step  which  he  has 
taken  ;  and  in  public  debates  in  the  halls  of  peace, 
and  even  on  the  blood-soiled  fields  of  war,  my  heart 
has  always  been  with  those  who  were  the  friends  of 
freedom.  We  welcome  him,  then,  with  a  cordiality 
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which  knows  no  stint  and  no  limit  for  him  and  for  his 
noble  associates,  both  men  and  women ;  and  we 
venture  to  speak  a  verdict  which,  I  believe,  will  be 
sanctioned  by  all  mankind,  not  only  by  those  who  live 
now,  but  by  those  who  shall  come  after,  to  whom  their 
perseverance  and  their  success  shall  be  a  lesson  and  a 
help  in  the  future  struggles  which  remain  for  men  to 
make.  One  of  our  oldest  and  greatest  poets  has 
furnished  me  with  a  line  that  well  expresses  that 
verdict.  Are  not  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his 
fellow-labourers  in  that  world’s  work — are  they  not 

1  On  Fame’s  eternal  bead-roll  worthy  to  be  filed  ’  ?  ” 

Such  were  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Bright  upon  a 
question  which  divided  Englishmen  into  passionate  and 
hostile  camps.  He  never  swerved  in  his  judgment 
upon  the  great  issues  at  stake  in  the  American  civil 
war;  and  this  is  no  light  boast  when  we  look  back 
upon  the  momentous  events  of  that  terrible  period,  or 
regard  the  happy  consolidation  which  has  since  taken 
place  in  that  great  nation,  which  speaks  the  same 
language  as  ourselves,  and  is  moved  by  the  same 
impulses. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  reminis¬ 
cences  relating  to  Mr.  Bright  and  the  United  States. 
The  staff  used  by  President  Lincoln  was  bequeathed  to 
Mr.  Bright  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Smith,  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  the  latter  having  first  received  it  from  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  family.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
will  of  Dr.  Smith  “  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto 
John  Bright,  Esq.,  member  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  his  heirs,  the  gold-mounted  staff,  or 
cane,  which  belonged  to  the  deceased  President  Lincoln, 
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of  the  United  States,  and  presented  to  me  by  the 
deceased’s  widow  and  family  as  a  mark  of  the  President’s 
respect,  which  staff  is  to  be  kept  as  an  heirloom  in  the 
family  of  the  said  John  Bright,  as  a  token  of  the  esteem 
which  the  late  President  felt  for  him  because  of  his 
unwearied  zeal  and  defence  of  the  United  States  in 
suppressing  the  civil  rebellion  of  the  Southern  States.” 
This  was  only  one  of  the  many  marks  of  gratitude 
and  esteem  that  the  American  people  manifested  for 
Mr.  Bright. 

When  the  famous  controversy  arose  in  1863  between 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Delane,  in  consequence  of  the 
unwarrantable  attacks  upon  the  former  by  the  Times, 
Mr.  Bright  interposed  warmly  in  defence  of  his  friend. 
Mr.  Cobden  had  been  accused  of  recommending  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  land  question  by  revolutionary  means ;  but 
he  and  Mr.  Bright  conclusively  showed  that  they 
had  never  advocated  any  but  strictly  constitutional 
methods. 

At  this  time  also  he  delivered  a  series  of  powerful 
speeches  on  the  evils  of  primogeniture,  the  effects  of 
the  territorial  system,  Ireland,  Reform,  emigration,  and 
non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  European  States. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
Mr.  Bright  entered  fully  into  the  question  of  capital 
punishment.  Mr.  Ewart,  on  the  day  specified,  brought 
forward  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death.  He  spoke  eloquently  in  its  favour,  and  was  as 
ably  supported  by  his  seconder,  Mr.  Denman.  Lord 
Henry  Lennox  moved  as  an  amendment  “  that  a  select 
committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
the  laws  relating  to  capital  punishment.”  Sir  George 
Grey  said  he  believed  it  would  neither  be  safe  nor 
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expedient  to  abolish  capital  punishment  in  all  cases. 
Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  he  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  let  this  important  question  be  decided  by  an 
accidental  majority  in  a  committee.  He  suggested  that 
both  motion  and  amendment  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
then  the  Government  would  recommend  Her  Majesty 
to  issue  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bright  followed,  and  in  reference  to  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  quoted  by  Sir  G.  Grey  he  cited  the 
observations  of  an  eminent  Irish  judge,  made  in  a 
conversation  with  himself.  He  said,  “  Beware  of  the 
judges.  If  Parliament  had  acted  on  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  we  should  have  been  hanging  now  for 
forgery,  for  horse-stealing,  and  for  I  know  not  how 
many  other  offences  for  which  capital  punishment  has 
long  been  abolished.”  As  to  the  question  whether 
the  best  form  of  investigating  this  subject  was  not  by 
a  committee  of  the  House,  he  (Mr.  Bright)  would 
undertake  to  say  that  if  he  were  to  inquire  in  every 
civilized  country  in  the  world  where  there  was  a 
representative  legislative  assembly,  he  would  find  that 
the  changes  which  had  been  made  in  their  laws  had 
been  made  invariably  in  consequence  of  inquiries  insti¬ 
tuted  by  those  chambers,  and  carried  on  by  means  of 
committees  formed  amongst  their  members.  He  admitted 
that  the  bulk  of  the  committees  of  the  House  were  not 
fairly  constituted,  but  as  regarded  obtaining  evidence, 
a  committee  would  be  equal  to  any  tribunal  that  could 
be  established. 

With  respect  to  the  main  question,  the  House  had 
been  rather  led  away  from  it.  This  crime  of  murder 
was  a  net  which  included  cases  as  different  in  their 
quality  as  in  their  guilt  and  in  their  consequences  to 
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society,  as  the  difference  between  the  lowest  class  of 
murder  which  the  law  now  included  and  the  pettiest 
larceny  which  was  punishable  before  a  single  magis¬ 
trate.  Yet  all  these  were  part  of  the  same  list  of 
crimes,  and  men  condemned  for  them  would  be  executed, 
unless  the  Home  Secretary  was  strongly  importuned  to 
interfere. 

Having  cited  the  humane  position  on  this  question 
assumed  by  Russia,  Tuscany,  Belgium,  etc.,  Mr.  Bright 
asked  whether  there  was  any  man  with  a  particle  of 
sense  or  the  power  of  reason  who  believed  that  human 
life  in  this  country  was  made  more  secure  because  ten 
or  twelve  men  were  publicly  put  to  death  every  year. 
The  security  for  human  life  depended  upon  the  rever¬ 
ence  for  human  life ;  and  unless  we  could  inculcate  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  a  veneration  for  that  which 
God  only  had  given,  we  did  little  by  the  most  severe 
and  barbarous  penalties  to  preserve  the  safety  of  our 
citizens. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  amendment  and 
motion  were  withdrawn,  and  a  resolution  for  an  address 
to  Her  Majesty  was  agreed  upon. 

One  other  question,  that  relating  to  temperance  and 
the  Permissive  Bill,  remains  to  be  dealt  with  here. 
Mr.  Bright  was  well  known  to  be  an  abstemious 
man,  and  in  a  speech  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  about  ten  years  ago,  he 
stated  that  he  would  not  say  he  had  abstained  for 
so  long  a  period  as  thirty-five  years,  but  for  thirty- 
four  years — from  the  time  he  became  a  householder 
— he  had  not  introduced  into  his  house  any  wine  or 
spirituous  liquors  whatsoever.  He  had  in  his  house 
no  decanters,  and  he  thought  he  had  no  wine-glasses, 
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and  had  not  had  them  since  1839,  when  he  took 
to  housekeeping.  It  had,  perhaps,  cost  him  some 
slight  inconvenience,  but  altogether  he  had  had  no 
occasion  to  regret  the  step  he  then  took. 

Holding  such  views,  and  after  so  long  a  practice 
of  personal  abstinence,  interest  naturally  attaches  to 
the  arguments  which  led  Mr.  Bright  to  oppose  the 
Permissive  Bill  as  he  did  in  1864.  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Wilfrid)  Lawson  brought  forward  the  bill  in  question, 
whereby  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  issue  of  licences 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  subject  to  the 
veto  of  a  given  proportion  of  the  ratepayers  in  a 
district. 

Mr.  Bright  said  that  the  question  had  now  taken 
great  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  and  it  could  not 
be  spoken  of  as  a  scheme  of  wild  enthusiasts.  He 
agreed  that  something  might  be  done  by  special  legis¬ 
lation,  for  the'  condition  of  things  was  not  satisfactory  ; 
and  as  regarded  licences,  in  some  cases  the  number  of 
public-houses  and  beerhouses  had  been  unnecessarily 
and  mischievously  increased.  But  the  present  pro¬ 
posal,  that  a  majority  of  ratepayers  should  decide 
whether  licences  should  be  granted  or  renewed  in 
their  districts,  was  a  novel  experiment,  and  one  which 
had  never  been  proposed  or  sanctioned  by  the  House 
with  regard  to  any  other  description  of  property 
or  any  other  interest.  However  desirous  the  mover 
might  be  to  carry  out  his  object,  he  (Mr.  Bright) 
did  not  think  it  likely  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  consent  to  such  a  proposition  as  that.  He 
would  object  altogether  to  allow  such  a  matter  as 
this  to  be  decided  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
ratepayers  of  any  parish  or  town. 
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But  if  this  bill  were  disposed  of,  was  there  nothing 
else  which  the  House  could  do  to  meet  the  growing 
opinion  of  the  country  on  the  question  ?  He  thought 
that  the  municipal  councils  of  boroughs  might  be 
entrusted  with  the  decision  of  how  many  licences 
should  be  granted  in  their  districts,  thus  avoiding  that 
capriciousness  of  action  which  would  exist  if  the 
matter  were  left  to  the  decision  of  a  majority  of 
ratepayers.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bright  remarked  :  “  I 
have  not  that  faith  in  any  act  of  the  Legislature 
on  this  subject  which  my  hon.  friend  has.  I  believe 
in  the  effects  of  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  improvement  which  is  gradually  taking  place 
amongst  them.  I  think  that  drunkenness  is  not  on 
the  increase,  but  rather  is  declining ;  and  I  hope, 
whether  the  law  be  altered  or  not,  we  shall  find  our 
working  classes  becoming  more  and  more  sober  than 
in  past  times.  But  as  I  have  on  many  occasions 
been  before  the  public  favouring  the  efforts  of  the 
advocates  of  temperance,  I  have  felt  bound  to  state 
the  reasons  why  I  cannot  give  my  vote  in  favour 
of  this  bill,  and  to  suggest  what  the  House  might 
do  by  way  of  giving  to  the  people  through  their 
municipal  councils  control  over  this  question.  By 
doing  this  you  might  promote  temperance  among  the 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  a  great  and 
manifest  injustice  to  thousands  of  persons  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  trade,  whose  property  would  be  rendered 
uncertain,  if  not  altogether  destroyed,  if  the  bill  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  should  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  House.” 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  negatived  by  a 
large  majority,  the  dissentients  being  292,  and  the 
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supporters  only  35.  The  measure  was  reintroduced 
by  its  author  in  many  subsequent  sessions,  but  met 
with  the  same  fate. 

In  the  session  of  1 867,  the  Conservative  Government 
introduced  the  North  American  Provinces  Confedera¬ 
tion  Bill,  which  provided  for  the  union  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  under  the  name  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  a  parliament,  to  consist 
of  the  Queen,  a  senate  of  72  members,  and  a  House 
of  Commons  of  181  members. 

When  the  second  reading  was  moved  in  the  Lower 
House,  Mr.  Bright,  amongst  others,  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  bill  had  been  hurried  on.  There 
was  a  petition  signed  by  31,000  adult  males  of  Nova 
Scotia, — more  than  half  the  adult  population — against 
Nova  Scotia  being  included.  Whether  the  scheme 
were  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one,  scarcely  anything  could 
be  more  foolish  than  that  any  of  the  provinces  should 
be  dragged  into  it.  He  could  not  discover  any  urgency 
in  the  matter  at  all.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  referred  to 
the  desire  of  the  Canadians  to  copy  as  closely  as 
possible  the  institutions  of  the  mother-country  ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Bright)  ventured  to  say  that  the  clause  enabling 
the  Governor-General  and  his  Cabinet  to  put  seventy 
men  in  the  council  for  life  inserted  into  the  whole 
scheme  the  germ  of  a  malady  which  would  spread,  and 
which  before  very  long  would  require  an  alteration  of 
this  Act  and  of  the  constitution  of  this  new  Confedera¬ 
tion.  There  were  some  other  points  he  desired  to 
mention,  one  of  great  importance.  “  What  was  to  be 
done  with  the  question  of  defence  ?  Was  this  country 
to  continue  to  maintain  12,000  or  14,000  men  to 
garrison  the  fortresses  of  Canada,  which,  after  all,  would 
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be  of  no  service  if  the  country  were  invaded  by  the 
Americans  ?  ”  The  time  had  come  when  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  taxes  of  this  country  were 
no  longer  to  go  across  the  Atlantic  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  government  of  the  colonies.  Canada  ran  no  risk 
of  aggression  whatever,  and  every  farthing  spent  with 
the  idea  of  shutting  out  American  aggression  was 
money  squandered  through  a  hallucination  which  we 
ought  to  get  rid  of.  "For  my  share,”  added  the  speaker, 
“  I  want  the  population  of  these  provinces  to  do  that 
which  they  believe  best  for  their  own  interests — to 
remain  with  this  country  if  they  like  it,  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  or  to  become  independent  States  if 
they  wish  it.  If  they  should  prefer  to  unite  themselves 
with  the  United  States,  I  should  not  complain  even  of 
that.  But  whatever  be  their  course,  there  is  no  man 
in  this  House  or  in  those  provinces  who  has  a  more 
sincere  wish  for  their  greatness  and  their  welfare  than  I 
have  who  have  taken  the  liberty  thus  to  criticise  this  bill.” 

The  bill  passed  through  both  Houses,  and  became 
law  on  the  29th  of  March.  In  the  following  year  there 
was  a  Fenian  raid  into  Canada,  which  was  vigorously 
repelled  by  the  militia ;  but  we  need  not  go  through 
the  subsequent  history  of  Canada.  Suffice  it  to  state 
that  whatever  differences  afterwards  arose  were  amicably 
settled,  and  that  she  now  presents  to  the  world  an 
enterprising  and  intelligent  population  of  four  million 
persons,  enjoying  the  fullest  measure  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  using  their  best  efforts  for  the 
colonization  of  British  North  America. 

In  the  year  1865  occurred  the  Jamaica  massacre,  an 
event  which  greatly  excited  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  divided  the  most  eminent  of  our  literary  men  and 
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statesmen  into  hostile  camps.  A  negro  insurrection 
having  begun  at  Morant  Bay,  through  resistance  offered 
to  the  capture  of  a  negro  criminal,  on  the  9th  of  October, 
Governor  Eyre  suppressed  the  rebellion  by  a  high¬ 
handed  exercise  of  his  powers.  Martial  law  was 
proclaimed  in  the  island.  Not  content,  however,  with 
suppressing  the  insurrection,  Governor  Eyre  continued 
the  executions,  and  amongst  those  condemned  to  death, 
even  on  ludicrously  insufficient  prima  facie  evidence, 
was  George  William  Gordon,  a  coloured  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  also  a  member  of  one  of  the  Christian 
Churches  in  Jamaica.  Gordon,  indeed,  was  seized  in  a 
part  of  the  island  which  was  not  under  martial  law, 
and  yet  he  was  tried  by  martial  law  and  murdered. 
When  the  report  of  Governor  Eyre’s  unwarrantable 
and  sanguinary  proceedings  reached  this  country, 
together  with  his  own  despatches,  a  feeling  of  indig¬ 
nation  was  aroused  amongst  a  great  body  of  the  people. 
Others,  again,  acting  under  the  impression  that  the 
Governor  had  saved  the  colony,  defended  deeds  which 
history  must  mark  with  the  stamp  of  infamy. 

Meetings  condemnatory  of  Governor  Eyre  took  place 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Bright,  speaking 
at  Rochdale  on  the  trial  and  execution  of  Mr.  Gordon, 
said  that  from  beginning  to  end  it  was  a  mass  of 
illegality,  and  he  believed  there  was  not  a  judge  sitting 
upon  the  bench  in  the  United  Kingdom  who,  speaking 
in  his  private  capacity,  would  doubt  for  one  single 
moment  that  Mr.  Gordon  was  murdered.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  Bradford  he  said  :  “I  take  my  opinion  only 
from  documents  furnished  here,  by  those  whose  interest 
it  is  to  put  the  most  favourable  interpretation  on  their 
conduct,,  and  I  say  that  murder  is  foul,  and  that  there 
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is  no  murder  more  foul  than  that  done  by  men  in 
authority  under  the  pretence  of  law;  I  say  if  murder 
has  not  yet  changed  its  name,  and  be  yet  a  crime  visited 
with  punishment  in  this  country,  then  I  hope  that  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica  and  his  accomplices  will  have  to 
stand  at  the  bar  of  justice  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Gordon.” 

The  Government  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  Jamaica  rising,  and  when  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  appeared,  it  was  found  that  the  view 
taken  by  the  opponents  of  Governor  Eyre  had  been 
perfectly  substantiated  and  justified.  The  Commissioners 
reported  that  439  persons  had  suffered  by  martial  law  ; 
that  about  1,000  dwellings  had  been  burnt ;  that  about 
600  persons  (including  aged  matrons,  young  boys,  and 
women  in  expectation  of  confinement)  had  been  flogged, 
in  many  cases  with  a  new  instrument  of  torture  made 
of  piano-wire ;  that  the  punishments  inflicted  were 
excessive,  the  executions  unnecessarily  frequent,  the 
burning  of  houses  wanton ;  and  that  they  saw  no  proof 
of  Gordon’s  complicity  in  the  outbreak,  or  in  an 
organized  conspiracy  against  Government. 

The  home  Government  having  declined  to  prosecute 
Governor  Eyre,  the  “Jamaica  Committee”  was  formed 
for  this  purpose,  with  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  for  chair¬ 
man.  The  proceedings  against  Governor  Eyre  and 
his  associates  proved  abortive,  the  bills  against  them 
being  thrown  out ;  but  there  fortunately  remains  in 
the  annals  of  our  jurisprudence  the  irrefragable  charge 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn — one  of  the  finest 
charges  ever  delivered  by  an  English  judge,  and  one 
which  at  the  same  time  leaves  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  as  to  the  substantial  guilt  of  Governor  Eyre. 
Efforts  were  subsequently  made  to  restore  the  dis- 
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credited  Governor  to  the  public  service,  but  these  were 
unsuccessful.  On  a  dispassionate  view  of  the  case, 
few  will  be  prepared  to  deny  now  that  Mr.  Bright  was 
on  the  side  of  truth  and  humanity  in  regard  to  this 
important  question. 

The  closest  and  most  intimate  of  Mr.  Bright's 
personal  and  political  friendships  was  severed  by  death 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  1865.  On  that  day,  Richard 
Cobden,  one  of  the  finest  and  best  of  Englishmen, 
passed  away.  Not  a  month  before,  Mr.  Bright  had 
visited  his  friend  at  Midhurst;  and  as  they  strolled 
through  the  lovely  Sussex  scenery  together,  Mr. 
Cobden,  pointing  to  a  little  church  in  the  distance, 
said,  “  My  poor  boy  lies  there,  and  I  shall  soon  be 
with  him.”  Mr.  Bright  little  thought  how  soon,  when 
a  few  days  afterwards  he  went  up  to  London.  Mr. 
Cobden  was  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  on 
the  Canadian  fortifications,  and  the  proposed  heavy 
expenditure  of  public  money,  which  he  severely  con¬ 
demned.  The  March  of  1865  was  a  bitter  month, 
and  he  was  affected  by  the  cold,  and  fatally  stricken. 
Ten  days  later  his  complaint  became  greatly  aggra¬ 
vated,  and  on  the  2nd  of  April  he  died. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Cobden  was  simole  and  most 
exemplary.  On  the  day  following  his  death,  the  great 
loss  which  the  country  had  sustained  was  made  known 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Palmerston.  Mr. 
Disraeli  followed  with  a  generous  and  striking  tribute. 
“  There  are  some  members  of  Parliament,”  he  said, 
"  who,  though  not  present  in  the  body,  are  still 
members  of  this  House,  independent  of  dissolutions, 
of  the  caprice  of  constituencies,  even  of  the  course 
of  time.  I  think,  sir,  Mr.  Cobden  was  one  of  these 
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men.  I  believe  that  when  the  verdict  of  posterity  shall 
be  recorded  on  his  life  and  conduct,  it  will  be  said  of 
him  that  he  was,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  political 
character  the  pure  middle  class  of  this  country  has  yet 
produced — an  ornament  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  an  honour  to  England.” 

Mr.  Bright  then  rose,  and  speaking  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  profound  emotion,  said  :  “  Sir,  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  address  the  House  on  this  occasion ;  but 
every  expression  of  sympathy  which  I  have  heard 
has  been  most  grateful  to  my  heart.  But  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since,  in  my  presence,  the  manliest 
and  gentlest  spirit  that  ever  tenanted  or  quitted  a 
human  form  took  its  flight,  is  so  short,  that  I  dare 
not  even  attempt  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  by 
which  I  am  oppressed.  I  shall  leave  to  some  calmer 
moment,  when  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
before  some  portion  of  my  countrymen,  the  lesson 
which  I  think  may  be  learned  from  the  life  and 
character  of  my  friend.  I  have  only  to  say  that  after 
twenty  years  of  most  intimate  and  almost  brotherly 
friendship  with  him,  I  little  knew  how  much  I  loved 
him  until  I  found  that  I  had  lost  him.” 

These  few  sentences  were  spoken  with  great  difficulty, 
and  at  their  close  Mr.  Bright  sank  down  into  his  seat, 
overwhelmed  with  grief. 

That  calmer  moment,  when  the  speaker  hoped  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  the  great  lesson  of 
Mr.  Cobden’s  career,  did  not  come  until  twelve  years 
later,  when  Mr.  Bright  unveiled  the  statue  raised  to 
the  memory  of  his  friend  at  Bradford.  This  was  on 
the  25th  of  July,  1877.  On  that  occasion  he  briefly 
sketched  Mr.  Cobden’s  life,  and  described  him  as  one 
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of  the  best  and  noblest  Englishmen  of  our  time.  The 
grand  result  which  has  followed  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  Mr.  Bright  thus  eloquently  touched  upon : 
“  Now,  if  you  cast  your  eyes  over  the  globe,  what 
is  it  you  see  ?  Look  at  Canada,  look  at  the  United 
States,  whether  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  on  the 
Pacific  slope ;  look  at  Chili ;  look  at  the  Australian 
colonies  ;  look  at  the  great  and  rich  province  of  Bengal ; 
look  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic : 
wherever  the  rain  falls,  wherever  the  sun  shines, 
wherever  there  are  markets  and  granaries  and  harvest- 
fields,  there  are  men  and  women  everywhere  gathering 
that  which  comes  to  this  country  for  the  sustenance  of 
our  people ;  and  our  fleets  traverse  every  sea,  and 
visit  every  port,  and  bring  us  the  food  which  only 
about  thirty  years  ago  the  laws  of  this  civilized  and 
Christian  country  denied  to  its  people.  You  find  it 
in  Holy  Writ,  that  '  the  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the 
fulness  thereof.’  We  have  put  Holy  Writ  into  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  since  then  of  that  fulness  every 
man  and  woman  and  little  child  in  this  country  may 
freely  and  abundantly  partake.” 

There  were  those  who  wished  Mr.  Cobden  to  be 
interred  with  public  honours  in  Westminster  Abbey  ; 
but,  in  accordance  with  his  own  request,  he  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  churchyard  of  West  Lavington,  near  his 
own  residence,  and  beside  the  remains  of  his  only  son, 
whose  premature  death  had  greatly  and  seriously 
affected  him.  Such  a  funeral  was  quite  in  accord  with 
the  utterly  unostentatious  character  of  the  man.  The 
melancholy  ceremony  took  place  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1865.  Deputations  attended  from  many  of  the  large 
towns  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  numerous  private  mourners 
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present,  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Crown  were 
represented.  At  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard 
the  coffin  was  taken  from  the  hearse,  the  pall  was 
thrown  over  it,  and  the  mourners  ranged  themselves  on 
each  side.  The  pall  was  borne  by  twelve  of  the 
deceased’s  political  and  personal  friends,  viz.,  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr.  George  Wilson, 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Moffatt,  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Paulton,  Mr.  H.  Ashworth,  Mr.  Bazley,  Mr.  W. 
Evans,  and  Mr.  T.  Thomasson.  Besides  the  members 
of  Mr.  Cobden’s  family,  and  other  private  mourners, 
there  were  also  present  Lords  Alfred  and  Clarence  Paget, 
Lord  Kinnaird,  Sir  C.  Wentworth  Dilke,  Mr.  Stansfeld, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Mr.  E.  Baines,  Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  Mr. 
ShawLefevre,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  E.  Miall,  Professor 
Fawcett,  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley, 
Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone,  Dr.  Hook  (Dean  of  Chichester), 
Mr.  Elihu  Burritt,  and  Mr.  Adams,  the  American 
Minister. 

After  the  service  in  the  church,  the  coffin  was  borne 
to  the  grave,  the  scene  here  being  most  impressive. 
The  concluding  portion  of  the  burial  service  was  now 
read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Currie,  with  an  emotion  which 
was  evidently  felt  by  the  whole  of  the  mourners  and 
the  distinguished  circle  that  stood  around.  But,  save  for 
the  members  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  own  family,  he  who  felt 
the  keenest  anguish  that  day  was  the  statesman  who 
had  been  the  close  companion  of  the  dead  in  his  great 
and  arduous  labours.  Not  always,  in  the  presence  of 
the  dead — though  they  may  have  been  good,  wise,  and 
illustrious — can  men  rise  to  that  calm  height  wherein 
they  perceive  the  blessedness  of  death,  and  can  say, 
“  They  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do 
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follow  them.”  Mr.  Bright  must  have  felt  this  on  the 
death  of  Richard  Cobden.  A  strong  tie  had  been 
broken,  a  strong  bond  of  affection  and  sympathy  been 
snapped  asunder.  Where  two  had  journeyed  together, 
and  taken  counsel  together,  one  was  henceforth  to 
travel  alone. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  REFORM  CAMPAIGN  OF  1866-67. 

IT  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  when  Lord 
Russell  acceded  to  office  upon  the  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  towards  the  close  of  1865,  the  question  of 
Reform  would  be  dealt  with,  and  that  in  no  perfunctory 
spirit.  Lord  Derby  twitted  the  new  Prime  Minister 
with  his  old  character  of  “  Finality  John,”  alleging  that 
he  had  always  understood  he  would  not  disturb  the 
settlement  of  1832  ;  but  Lord  Russell  had  long  felt 
that  a  further  and  a  large  extension  of  the  suffrage  was 
inevitable.  The  Reform  struggle  which  now  ensued 
is  a  memorable  one  in  our  political  and  parliamentary 
annals  ;  it  gave  rise  to  a  display  of  eloquence  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  of  Commons  unsurpassed  even 
during  the  great  historic  period  of  1832. 

Mr.  Bright  had  anticipated  the  measure  of  the  Russell- 
Gladstone  Ministry  when  on  the  1 8th  of  January, 
1865,  he  addressed  his  constituents  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Birmingham.  After  inveighing  against  the  theory  of 
“  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,”  and  severely 
condemning  our  bloated  public  expenditure,  he  came  to 
the  great  question  of  the  day.  He  observed  that  it  was 
not  dead,  and  thus  enforced  the  necessity  for  dealing 
with  the  subject :  “  An  Englishman,  if  he  goes  to  the 
Cape,  can  vote  ;  if  he  goes  further,  to  Australia,  to  the 
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nascent  empires  of  the  New  World,  he  can  vote ;  if  he 
goes  to  the  Canadian  Confederation,  he  can  vote ;  and 
if  he  goes  to  those  grandest  colonies  of  England  not 
now  dependent  upon  the  English  Crown,  there,  in 
twenty  free,  and,  in  the  whole,  in  thirty-five  different, 
States,  he  can  give  his  free  and  independent  vote.  It 
is  only  in  his  own  country,  on  his  own  soil,  where  he 
was  born,  the  very  soil  which  he  has  enriched  with  his 
labour  and  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  that  he  is  denied 
this  right  which  in  every  other  community  of  English¬ 
men  in  the  world  would  be  freely  accorded  to  him.” 
Mr.  Bright  said  he  would  extend  the  suffrage,  and  would 
abolish  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  very  small  boroughs. 

After  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  majorities, 
he  wanted  to  know  whence  all  this  fear  of  the  people 
came.  It  did  not  exist  elsewhere,  and  he  gave  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise.  Representation  was  found  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  America,  and  Australia ;  and 
Englishmen  everywhere  but  at  home  were  received 
into  the  bosom  of  this  great,  permanent,  undying 
institution,  this  safeguard  for  national,  for  human, 
freedom.  The  speaker  then  arrived  at  his  peroration : — 

“  Now,  sir,  I  would  change  all  this.  I  speak  out  of  no  hostility 
to  any  class  or  any  institution.  That  man  who  proposes  to 
exclude  permanently  five  millions  of  his  countrymen  from  the 
right  which  the  Constitution  of  his  country  makes  sacred  in  his 
eyes — I  say  that  is  the  man  that  separates  Englishmen  into  two 
nations,  and  makes  it  impossible  that  we  should  be  wholly  or 
permanently  a  contented  people.  I  demand,  then,  this,  which  is 
but  the  right  of  our  Constitution  :  that  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  be  made  freely  and  fairly  to  represent  the  Commons  and 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Who  is  there  that  will  meet 
me  on  this  platform,  or  will  stand  upon  any  platform,  and  will 
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dare  to  say,  in  the  hearing  of  an  open  meeting  of  his  countrymen, 
that  these  millions  for  whom  I  am  now  pleading  are  too  degraded, 
too  vicious,  and  too  destructive  to  be  entrusted  with  the  elective 
franchise  ?  (Cheers.)  I  at  least  will  never  thus  slander  my 
countrymen.  I  claim  for  them  the  right  of  admission,  through 
their  representatives,  into  the  most  ancient  and  most  venerable 
Parliament  which  at  this  hour  exists  among  men  ;  and  when  they 
are  thus  admitted,  and  not  till  then,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
England,  the  august  mother  of  free  nations,  herself  is  free.” 

Parliament  was  dissolved  early  in  July,  and  the 
nomination  at  Birmingham  took  place  on  the  I2th, 
in  the  Town  Hall,  which  .was  densely  crowded.  The 
old  members  having  been  elected  without  opposi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Bright  rose,  and  delivered  a  speech  bristling 
with  sharp  points  and  phrases.  Perhaps  the  most 
effective  passage  in  his  address  was  this  brilliant  attack 
on  Mr.  Disraeli  : — 

“  He  is  a  man  who  does  what  may  be  called  the  conjuring  for 
his  party.  He  is  what,  amongst  a  tribe  of  Red  Indians,  would 
be  called  the  ‘  mystery  man.’  He  invents  phrases  for  them ; 
and  one  of  the  phrases,  the  last  and  the  newest,  is  the  lateral 
extension  of  the  franchise.  Now,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  man  of  brains, 
of  genius,  of  great  capacity  for  action,  of  a  wonderful  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  of  a  rare  courage.  He  would  have  been  a  states¬ 
man  if  his  powers  had  been  directed  by  any  noble  principle  or 
idea.  But,  unhappily,  he  prefers  a  temporary  and  worthless 
distinction  as  the  head  of  a  decaying  party,  fighting  for  impossible 
ends,  to  the  priceless  memories  of  services  rendered  to  his 
country,  and  to  freedom,  on  which  only  in  our  age  an  enduring 
fame  can  be  built  up.  Now,  what  is  meant  by  lateral  extension  ? 
It  means  this  :  that  all  below  £\o  householders  are  not  to  be 
admitted.  Well,  the  present  law  admits  all  that  are  above  _£io 
householders,  and  therefore  it  can  only  include  those  not  now 
included,  a  few  men,  inconsiderable  in  the  whole  number,  who 
are  lodgers,  or  who  are  brothers  or  sons  of  housekeepers  whose 
names  are  already  on  the  register  ;  and  therefore  it  is  quite  clear 
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that  this  is  a  miserable  pretence  and  a  delusion,  and  an  insult  of 
the  most  glaring  kind  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.” 

At  the  close  of  the  general  election  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  Liberal  majority  of  77.  Within  three 
months,  however,  of  this  event  the  popular  Premier 
had  passed  away.  Lord  Palmerston  died  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1865,  being  only  within  two  days  of  com¬ 
pleting  his  eighty-first  year.  By  his  death  the  chief 
official  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  introduction 
of  a  Liberal  Reform  Bill  was  removed. 

In  December,  Mr.  Bright  again  addressed  a  great 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  on  the 
Reform  question,  and  incidentally  spoke  strongly  in 
favour  of  land  reform  and  Church  disestablishment  for 
Ireland.  On  the  3rd  of  the  following  month  of  January, 
Mr.  Bright  also  addressed  a  Reform  meeting  at  Rochdale. 

Parliament  met  on  the  1st  of  February,  1866,  and 
on  the  1 2th  of  March,  in  a  densely  crowded  House,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Gladstone)  brought 
forward  the  Government  Reform  Bill.  It  proposed, 
first,  to  create  an  occupation  franchise  in  counties,  in¬ 
cluding  houses  beginning  at  .£14  rental  and  reaching 
up  to  .£50;  secondly,  to  introduce  into  counties  the 
provision  which  copyholders  and  leaseholders  within 
parliamentary  boroughs  then  possessed  for  the  purpose 
of  county  votes ;  thirdly,  a  savings  bank  franchise 
would  be  introduced;  and,  fourthly,  it  was  proposed 
to  place  compound  householders  on  the  same  footing 
as  ratepayers.  It  was  proposed  to  abolish  tax  and 
ratepaying  clauses,  and  to  have  one  definite  figure  of 
clear  annual  value,  which  would  admit  a  great  number 
of  persons  then  excluded  from  the  franchise.  These 
were  the  main  features  of  the  measure.  The  total 
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number  of  new  voters  would  be  400,000.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  made  a  fervent  appeal  to  the  House  to  pass  the 
bill ;  or,  if  issue  were  taken  adversely  upon  it,  he 
hoped  it  would  be  directly. 

Debates  of  unusual  power  and  eloquence  arose  in 
connection  with  this  bill.  It  was  opposed  in  the  outset 
by  Mr.  Laing,  Mr.  Horsman,  and  Mr.  Lowe,  but 
welcomed  by  such  tried  friends  of  the  working  classes 
as  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Fawcett. 

Mr.  Bright  spoke  on  the  second  night  of  the  debate, 
and  said  that  there  were  reasons  why  the  House 
should  readily  agree  to  pass  the  bill.  The  proposal 
to  give  a  vote  to  every  occupier  of  a  £y  house  in  a 
borough  assimilated  our  law  in  this  respect  to  the  law 
of  Scotland,  where  there  were  no  ratepaying  clauses  ; 
and  the  proposition,  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832,  would  ensure  that  efficiency  which  the 
people  expected  from  that  great  measure  when  it  passed 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Lowe  could  not 
refuse  his  assent  to  this,  because  if  there  were  one 
thing  except  the  classical  times  of  antiquity  to  which 
he  was  more  devoted  than  another,  it  was  clearly  the 
bill  of  1832.  Mr.  Bright  went  on  to  say  that  when  the 
present  bill  reached  the  Committee,  he  hoped  to  see 
the  county  franchise  reduced  from  ^14  to  £10,  as 
proposed  by  Lord  Derby  ;  and  if  the  Opposition  wished 
to  obtain  a  triumph  over  the  Government,  and  at  the 
same  time  show  their  consistency,  they  would  support 
such  a  proposition.  As  to  the  only  point  on  which 
there  was  any  great  difference  of  opinion,  the  figure  of 
the  franchise  in  the  boroughs,  he  (the  speaker)  should 
be  very  happy  if  it  happened  that  the  working  classes, 
in  great  numbers,  should  reach  an  occupancy  of  £j,  so 
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that  ultimately  it  might  be  even  equal  to  a  household 
suffrage  in  the  country.  This  bill  would  not  be  final, 
but  it  would  do  for  a  time.  It  had  been  said  that  this 
bill  was  his  bill,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  a 
point  of  the  measure  which  he  had  recommended.  He 
never  was  in  favour  of  a  £6  franchise,  and  would  never 
have  proposed  it ;  he  believed  in  a  household  franchise. 
But  a  £7  franchise  was  offered,  and  beggars  could  not 
be  choosers. 

Mr.  Bright  then  made  this  now  memorable  retort 
upon  his  opponents  : — 

“  The  right  hon.  gentleman  below  me  (Mr.  Horsman)  said  a 
little  against  the  Government  and  a  little  against  the  bill,  but 
had  last  night  a  field-night  for  an  attack  upon  so  humble  an 
individual  as  myself.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  is  the  first  of 
the  new  party  who  has  expressed  his  great  grief,  who  has  retired 
into  what  may  be  called  his  political  Cave  of  Adullam,  and  he 
has  called  about  him  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every 
one  that  was  discontented.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  been 
anxious  to  form  a  party  in  this  House.  There  is  scarcely  any 
one  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  is  able  to  address  the  House 
with  effect,  or  to  take  much  part  in  our  debates,  whom  he  has 
not  tried  to  bring  over  to  his  party  or  cabal ;  and  at  last  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  succeeded  in  hooking  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  Caine.  I  know  there  was  an  opinion 
expressed  many  years  ago  by  a  member  of  the  Treasury  bench 
and  of  the  Cabinet,  that  two  men  would  make  a  party.  When 
a  party  is  formed  of  two  men  so  amiable,  so  discreet,  as  the  two 
right  hon.  gentlemen,  we  may  hope  to  see  for  the  first  time  in 
Parliament  a  party  perfectly  harmonious  and  distinguished  by 
mutual  and  unbroken  trust.  But  there  is  one  difficulty  which  it 
is  impossible  to  remove.  This  party  of  two  reminds  me  of  the 
Scotch  terrier  which  was  so  covered  with  hair  that  you  could 
not  tell  which  was  the  head  and  which  was  the  tail  of  it.” 

Within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  member,  the  House 
was  probably  never  so  convulsed  with  laughter  as  at 
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this  description.  But  when  the  mirth  had  to  some 
extent  subsided,  Mr.  Bright  returned  to  the  charge, 
further  transfixing  his  opponent  Mr.  Lowe,  in  a  manner 
never  to  be  forgotten  : — 

“The  right  hon.  gentleman  told  us  of  the  polypus,  which  takes 
its  colour  from  the  rock  on  which  it  lives,  and  he  said  that  some 
hon.  members  take  their  colours  from  their  constituencies.  The 
constituency  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  represents  consists 
of  a  hundred  and  seventy-four  men,  seven  of  whom  are  working 
men ;  but  the  real  constituent  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  a 
member  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  he  could  send  in 
his  butler  or  his  groom,  instead  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to 
represent  the  borough.  I  think  in  one  sense — regarding  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  as  an  intellectual  gladiator  in  this  House — 
we  are  much  indebted  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  that  he  did 
not  do  that.” 

Mr.  Bright  concluded  by  saying  he  would  support 
the  bill  "because,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  simple  and 
honest  measure,  and  because  I  believe,  if  it  becomes 
law,  it  will  give  more  solidity  and  duration  to  every¬ 
thing  that  is  good  in  the  Constitution,  and  to  everything 
that  is  noble  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  these 
realms.” 

The  bill  was  brought  in,  and  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  began  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  extended  over 
eight  nights.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  moving  the  second 
reading,  defended  the  working  classes  against  Mr. 
Lowe's  charges,  and  concluded  with  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  the  House  not  to  delay  a  settlement  of  the 
question.  Earl  Grosvenor  moved  an  amendment  calling 
for  the  redistribution  scheme  of  the  Government,  and 
Ministers  treated  this  amendment  as  vital. 

Mr.  Bright  spoke  with  great  power,  and  in  one  part 
of  his  speech  observed :  “  The  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer  says  when  this  bill  is  passed  there  will  be 
330,000  working  men  upon  the  register.  I  say  there 
will  be  179,000.  Call  them,  for  easier  recollection, 
180,000.  The  newly-admitted  by  this  bill  will  be 
116,000.  What  will  be  the  gross  effect?  The  whole 
number  of  borough  electors  in  England  and  Wales,  if 
this  bill  should  pass,  upon  the  calculation  of  the  Blue 
Book,  will  be  691,000,  of  whom  180,000  only,  or  about 
one-fourth,  will  be  working  men  ;  and  therefore  that 
portion  of  the  people  which  forms  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  population  will  only  have  one-fourth  of  the 
electoral  power  in  the  boroughs,  and  no  power  what¬ 
ever  worth  reckoning  in  the  constituencies  of  the 
counties.  I  think  so  much  political  trepidation — I  will 
say  so  much  political  cowardice,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  use  of  that  word — never  was  exhibited  before  as  in 
the  terror  shown  by  the  mover  and  seconder  of  this 
amendment,  because  116,000  new  voters  amongst 
working  men  will  be  admitted,  while  more  than 
4,000,000  will  be  left  out.” 

Alluding  to  his  own  political  conduct  generally,  Mr. 
Bright  closed,  with  this  appeal,  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  elaborate  of  his  parliamentary  speeches  : — 

“  I  have  been  misrepresented,  and  condemned,  and  denounced 
by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  and  by  not  a  few  writers  in  their 
press.  My  conscience  tells  me  that  I  have  laboured  honestly 
only  to  destroy  that  which  is  evil,  and  to  build  up  that  which  is 
good.  The  political  gains  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as  they 
were  summed  up  the  other  night  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wick 
(Mr.  Laing),  are  my  political  gains,  if  they  can  be  called  the 
gains  in  any  degree  of  any  living  Englishman. 

“  And  if  now,  in  all  the  great  centres  of  our  population — in 
Birmingham,  with  its  busy  district ;  in  Manchester,  with  its 
encircling  towns ;  in  the  population  ot  the  West  Riding  oi 
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Yorkshire;  in  Glasgow  and  amidst  the  vast  industries  of  the 
west  of  Scotland ;  and  in  this  great  Babylon  in  which  we  are 
assembled — if  we  do  not  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  hungry 
and  exasperated  multitudes — if  now,  more  than  at  any  time 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  it  may  be  said,  quoting  the  beau¬ 
tiful  words  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  that — 

1  Content  sits  basking  on  the  cheek  of  toil  ’ — 

if  this  I  louse  and  if  its  statesmen  glory  in  the  change,  have  I  not 
as  much  as  any  living  man  some  claim  to  partake  of  that  glory  ? 

I  know,  and  every  thoughtful  man  among  you  knows,  and  those 
gentlemen  who  sit  on  that  bench,  and  who  are  leading  you  to 
this  enterprise,  know,  that  the  policy  I  have  urged  upon  the 
House  and  upon  the  country,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
accepted  by  Parliament,  is  a  policy  conservative  of  the  public 
welfare,  strengthening  the  just  authority  of  Parliament,  and 
adding  from  day  to  day  fresh  lustre  and  dignity  to  the  Crown. 
And  now,  when  I  speak  to  you  and  ask  you  to  pass  this  bill, 
when  I  plead  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  not  allowed  to  speak 
themselves  in  this  House,  if  you  could  raise  yourselves  for  this 
night,  for  this  hour,  above  the  region  of  party  strife,  if  you  could 
free  yourselves  from  the  pestilent  atmosphere  of  passion  and 
prejudice  which  so  often  surrounds  us  here,  1  feel  confident  that 
at  this  moment  I  should  not  plead  in  vain  before  this  Imperial 
Parliament  on  behalf  of  the  English  Constitution  and  the  English 
people.” 

The  division  was  taken  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  amid  circumstances  of  the  greatest  excitement. 
The  numbers  were;  for  the  second  reading,  318; 
against,  313  ;  majority  for  Government,  5. 

Government  decided  to  go  on  with  the  bill,  and 
many  subsequent  divisions  resulted  in  their  favour ; 
but  on  the  I Sth  of  June  they  were  defeated  on  a  crucial 
point.  Lord  Dunkellin  having  proposed  an  amendment 
in  favour  of  a  borough  franchise  based  on  rating  instead 
of  rental,  the  proposition  was  carried  against  the 
Ministry  by  315  votes  to  304.  A  scene  of  frantic 
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enthusiasm  was  witnessed  on  the  Opposition  benches 
when  Lord  Dunkellin  took  from  the  Clerk  the  paper 
containing  the  numbers.  The  reading  of  the  figures 
was  further  followed  by  the  waving  of  hats,  the  clapping 
of  hands,  and  other  signs  of  delight  on  the  part  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Government. 

On  the  following  day  Lord  Russell’s  Ministry  re¬ 
signed,  and  a  Derby-Disraeli  Administration  was  formed. 
The  cause  of  Reform  was  put  back,  but,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  eloquently  predicted,  its  triumph  was  only  delayed. 
The  country  once  more  became  strongly  moved  on  the 
question.  On  the  29th  of  June  a  Reform  demonstration 
was  held  in  Trafalgar  Square,  attended  by  about  ten 
thousand  people.  It  was  proposed  to  hold  also  a  great 
meeting  in  Hyde  Park,  but  this  was  prohibited  by  the 
Government.  Writing  to  the  Council  of  the  League 
respecting  this  prohibition,  Mr.  Bright  said  :  “  You 
have  asserted  your  right  to  meet  on  Primrose  Hill  and 
in  Trafalgar  Square.  I  hope  after  Monday  night  no 
one  will  doubt  your  right  to  meet  in  Hyde  Park.  If 
a  public  meeting  in  a  public  park  is  denied  you,  and  if 
millions  of  intelligent  and  honest  men  are  denied  the 
franchise,  on  what  foundation  do  our  liberties  rest,  or 
is  there  in  the  country  any  liberty  but  the  toleration 
of  the  ruling  class  ?  This  is  a  serious  question,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  ask  it,  and  some  answer  must  be  given 
to  it.”  On  July  23,  a  riot  occurred  in  Hyde  Park, 
arising  out  of  the  official  notice  prohibiting  the  demon¬ 
stration.  Mr.  Edmond  Beales,  and  other  prominent 
members  of  the  Reform  League,  requested  admission 
to  the  Park,  which  was  denied  them.  They  then 
returned  to  Trafalgar  Square,  where  resolutions  were 
passed  urging  the  prosecution  of  lawful  and  constitu- 
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tional  means  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and 
thanking  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and  others  for 
being  faithful  to  the  cause  which  others  had  basely 
deserted.  While  this  was  taking  place,  a  mob  broke 
into  Hyde  Park,  and  a  serious  encounter  occurred 
between  the  populace  and  the  police,  quiet  being  ulti¬ 
mately  restored  by  detachments  of  the  Foot  Guards 
and  the  Life  Guards.  The  day’s  proceedings  gave 
rise  to  much  discussion,  the  conduct  of  the  Home 
Secretary  (Mr.  Walpole)  being  severely  canvassed. 
On  the  8th  of  August  a  Reform  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Guildhall,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  when 
resolutions  were  carried  in  favour  of  manhood  suffrage 
and  the  ballot. 

During  the  recess,  the  Reform  campaign  was  carried 
on  with  vigour.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
many  demonstrations  which  took  place  was  that  held  at 
Brookfields,  Birmingham,  on  the  27th  of  August,  the 
numbers  present  being  variously  estimated  at  from 
150,000  to  250,000.  In  the  evening  a  soiree  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  attended  by  several  thousand 
persons. 

Mr.  Bright  was  the  chief  speaker  at  the  meeting. 
He  referred  to  the  vast  assemblies  which  had  already 
been  witnessed  in  London  and  Birmingham  on  the 
Reform  question — assemblies  such  as  had  not  been 
seen  for  a  generation  past.  He  next  went  through  the 
erroneous  estimate  of  the  late  Government  as  to  the 
numbers  of  working  men  proposed  to  be  admitted  under 
their  bill,  and  showed  that  in  the  boroughs  of  England 
and  Wales  only  200,000  would  have  been  admitted. 
He  quoted  Mr.  Lowe's  denunciation  of  the  working 
classes,  and  condemned  his  policy,  urging  his  hearers 
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to  press  on  in  their  agitation  for  restoring  the  British 
Constitution,  with  all  its  freedom,  to  the  British  people. 
“  Working  men  in  this  hall,”  he  continued,  “  I  wish  my 
voice  had  been  loud  enough  to  have  said  what  I  am 
about  to  say  to  the  vast  multitude  which  we  looked  on 
this  day ;  but  I  say  it  to  them  through  the  press,  and 
to  all  the  working  men  of  this  kingdom, — I  say  that  the 
accession  to  office  of  Lord  Derby  is  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  working  classes.  The  course  taken  in 
London  the  other  day  by  the  police — and  it  had  almost 
been  by  the  military — -is  an  illustration  of  the  doctrines 
and  the  principles  of  the  Derby  Administration.  They 
reckon  nothing  of  the  Constitution  of  their  country.” 
Mr.  Bright  added  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Reform  League.  He  had  no  fear  of 
manhood  suffrage,  and  no  man  was  more  a  friend  of 
the  ballot  than  he  was. 

Manchester  followed  Birmingham,  and  on  the  24th 
of  September  a  demonstration  was  held  in  Campfield, 
at  which  were  present  a  vast  number  of  persons, 
estimated  at  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  thousand.  In 
the  evening  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  when  Mr.  Bright  appeared  upon  the  platform, 
and  thereupon  ensued  such  a  scene  as  had  not  been 
witnessed  in  Manchester  for  many  years.  The  entire 
mass  of  the  audience  saluted  Mr.  Bright  with  cheers, 
and  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs ;  and  the  band 
played  the  tune  of  “  Auld  Lang  Syne.”  Instantly  the 
appropriateness  of  this  chorus  to  the  renewal  of  inter¬ 
course  between  Mr.  Bright  and  his  former  constituents 
was  perceived,  and  the  entire  audience  joined  as  one 
man  in  singing  the  chorus,  taking  it  up  and  repeat¬ 
ing  it  again  and  again.  An  address  was  presented  to 
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Mr.  Bright,  and  in  is  reply  the  hon.  gentleman  again 
advocated  a  large  extension  of  the  franchise,  with  the 
protection  of  the  ballot.  He  sharply  attacked  Lord 
Derby  and  his  friends,  charging  them  with  having  set 
class  against  class.  They  had  done  much  also  to 
separate  the  Parliament  from  the  nation ;  they  had 
made  the  House  of  Commons  the  reviler  instead  of  the 
protector  of  the  people  ;  and  they  had  frustrated  the 
just  and  beneficent  intentions  of  the  Crown.  These 
men  could  not  govern  Britain  ;  the  working  classes  and 
the  middle  classes  would  alike  condemn  them.  They 
could  not  govern  Ireland,  for  in  that  unhappy  country 
their  policy  had  begotten  a  condition  of  chronic  insur¬ 
rection  which  they  could  not  cure.  They  would  be 
excluded  from  power,  and  their  policy  rejected  by 
the  people,  for  it  was  on  broad  and  just  and  liberal 
principles  alone  that  England  could  maintain  her 
honourable  but  now  unchallenged  place  amongst 
the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Bright  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  On  the  8th  of  October  he  attended  a 
meeting  in  the  Leeds  Town  Hall,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  the  meeting  rising  en  masse  to 
welcome  him.  In  accepting  the  address  presented  to 
him,  he  observed  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
no  pretence  whatever  for  its  existence  except  that  it 
spoke  for  the  nation  of  which  it  was  a  part.  If  it 
spoke  for  only  one  out  of  six  or  seven  of  the  people,  it 
was  no  fair  representation  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Bright 
illustrated  the  inequalities  in  representation  by  citing 
several  cases  of  small  boroughs.  The  member  for 
Stamford  (Lord  Cranborne),  who  sat  for  Stamford  by 
favour  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  had  assailed  Mr. 
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Gladstone  with  great  animosity  because  he  had  said 
that  the  vast  body  of  the  unenfranchised  men  of 
England  were  worthy  of  consideration,  for  they  were 
our  own  flesh  and  blood.  They  were  resolved  to  alter 
the  existing  condition  of  things,  to  restore,  in  fact,  the 
representation,  and  to  restore  the  fair  and  free  action 
of  the  English  Constitution. 

Going  north  from  Leeds,  on  the  15  th  Mr.  Bright 
arrived  at  Glasgow,  there  to  continue  the  campaign. 
An  imposing  demonstration  took  place  on  the  16th, 
a  procession  of  many  thousands  of  the  friends  of 
Reform  parading  the  streets,  and  ultimately  forming 
into  a  great  meeting  on  Glasgow  Green.  The  numbers 
present  at  the  demonstration  were  enormous.  In  the 
evening,  an  overflowing  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was 
held  in  the  City  Hall,  and  an  address  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Bright.  In  his  reply,  he  put  the  question  then 
agitating  the  country  to  be,  whether  in  future  the 
government  and  the  legislation  of  the  country  should  be 
conducted  by  a  privileged  class  in  a  sham  Parliament, 
or  on  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  nation, 
through  its  representatives,  fairly  and  freely  chosen. 
Having  referred  to  the  corruption  which  prevailed 
under  the  existing  electoral  system,  Mr.  Bright  came  to 
the  following  passage  in  his  speech,  which  subsequently 
caused  much  commotion  amongst  the  anti-reformers  in 
the  House  and  in  the  press  : — 

“  Now,  if  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  placed  at 
Temple  Bar,  and  if  he  had  orders  to  tap  upon  the  shoulder  every 
well-dressed  and  apparently  clean-washed  man  who  passed 
through  that  ancient  bar  until  he  had  numbered  six  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  and  if  the  Crown  summoned  these  six  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  to  be  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  my 
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honest  conviction  is  that  you  would  have  a  better  Parliament 
than  now  exists.  This  assertion  will  stagger  some  timid  and 
some  good  men  ;  but  let  me  explain  myself  to  you.  It  would  be 
a  Parliament  every  member  of  which  would  have  no  direct 
constituency,  but  it  would  be  a  Parliament  that  would  act  as  a 
jury  that  would  take  some  heed  of  the  facts  and  arguments  laid 
before  it.  It  would  be  free,  at  any  rate,  from  the  class  pre¬ 
judices  which  weigh  upon  the  present  House  of  Commons.  It 
would  be  free  from  the  overshadowing  presence  of  what  are 
called  noble  families..  It  would  owe  no  allegiance  to  great  land- 
owners,  and  I  hope  it  would  have  fewer  men  amongst  it  seeking 
their  own  gains  by  entering  Parliament.” 

Mr.  Bright  concluded  by  demanding  a  just  and  gene¬ 
rous  policy  on  behalf  of  the  masses  of  his  countrymen. 

At  the  close  of  October,  and  within  a  fortnight  of 
the  delivery  of  his  Glasgow  address, -Mr.  Bright  crossed 
over  to  Ireland.  On  the  30th  he  was  entertained  at 
a  banquet  in  the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  and  on  rising  to 
respond  to  the  toast  of  his  health  there  was  the  same 
exhibition  of  enthusiastic  feeling  which  had  greeted 
him  upon  every  English  platform.  His  address  on 
that  occasion  was  devoted  to  purely  Irish  questions. 
He  advocated  a  wider  suffrage  for  the  Irish  people  as 
one  very  potent  means  of  leading  to  a  redress  of  their 
grievances.  A  change  of  Government  might  do  some¬ 
thing  towards  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  land 
question,  but  he  believed  what  they  had  most  to  rely 
on  was  a  change  in  the  representation  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Bright  also  attended  a  meeting  of  the  working  men 
of  Dublin,  held  in  the  theatre  of  the  Mechanics’  Institu¬ 
tion,  on  the  2nd  of  November.  Mr.  James  Haughton 
occupied  the  chair,  and  an  address  of  welcome  was 
presented  to  the  member  for  Birmingham,  expressing 
the  thanks  of  the  working  men  of  Ireland  to  him,  and 
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stating  that  the  Irish  people  had  no  hope  of  relief  from 
an  English  House  of  Commons  as  at  present  consti¬ 
tuted.  Mr.  Bright,  in  his  reply,  showed  the  grhat 
importance  of  Parliamentary  Reform  to  Irishmen. 
The  existing  representation  was  very  unequal,  for 
there  were  twenty-seven  boroughs  in  Ireland  with  only 
9,453  electors,  while  the  county  of  Cork  had  16, 107 
electors,  and  returned  but  two  members.  But  that  was 
not  the  worst,  for  many  of  these  boroughs  were  too 
small  for  independence.  The  question  of  the  ballot 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  both  in  the  counties  and  boroughs. 

In  less  than  a  month  after  leaving  Ireland — that  is, 
on  the  20th  of  November — Mr.  Bright  attended  a  great 
Reform  banquet  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester. 
It  was  organized  by  the  National  Reform  Union,  and 
several  Liberal  members  of  Parliament  attended.  This 
meeting  was  amongst  the  most  striking  and  important 
held  upon  the  question.  Mr.  Bright  recapitulated  his 
previous  arguments  in  favour  of  Reform,  and  said  in 
conclusion :  “  Our  only  safety  in  this  warfare  is  in 
adhering  to  the  ancient  and  noble  Constitution  of  our 
country.  And  when  we  have  restored  it  to  its  bygone 
strength,  and  invited  the  great  body  of  the  people 
to  take  part  in  political  power,  then  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  the  servant  of  the  nation,  and  not 
its  master ;  and  it  will  do  the  bidding,  not  of  a  small, 
a  limited,  often  an  ignorant,  necessarily  a  selfish,  class, 
but  the  bidding  of  a  great  and  noble  people.” 

On  the  3rd  of  December  an  imposing  trades  demon¬ 
stration  was  held  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  Mr.  G.  Potter 
presiding.  On  the  platform  were  several  members 
of  Parliament  and  delegates  from  Reform  Associations 
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in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A  resolution  in  favour 
of  Reform  was  carried  unanimously,  and  then  Mr. 
Bright  delivered  the  speech  of  the  evening.  Their 
grievance  was,  he  said,  that  the  representative  system 
of  England  was  deformed  from  its  natural,  beautiful, 
and  just  proportions.  It  was  not  at  all  disputed  that 
only  sixteen  out  of  every  hundred  men  were  on  the 
electoral  rolls.  The  whole  number  of  votes  registered 
at  the  general  election  of  1859  was  under  370,000, 
and  from  this  number  were  to  be  deducted  double 
votes,  etc.  After  this  he  undertook  to  say  that  the 
government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  sense 
indicated  in  a  quotation  he  had  made  from  William 
Penn’s  preface  to  his  “  Constitution,”  was  not  free 
to  the  English  people.  There  was  not  representation 
enough  to  make  Parliament  truly  responsible  to  the 
intelligence,  and  the  virtue,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
nation.  But  the  opponents  of  Reform  had  resisted 
even  the  moderate  measure  of  last  session ;  they 
might  still  continue  to  resist  until  that  which  was 
only  a  weighty  exhibition  of  opinion  might  become, 
necessarily  and  inevitably,  a  great  and  menacing 
exhibition  of  force. 

In  powerfully  vindicating  his  own  position  on  the 
Reform  question,  Mr.  Bright  said  :  “It  is  not  I  who  am 
stimulating  men  to  the  violent  pursuit  of  their  acknow¬ 
ledged  constitutional  rights.  We  are  merely  about  our 
lawful  business  ;  and  you  are  the  citizens  of  a  country 
that  calls  itself  free,  yet  you  are  citizens  to  whom  is 
denied  the  greatest  and  the  first  blessing  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  under  which  you  live.  If  the  truth  must  be 
told,  the  Tory  party  is  the  turbulent  party  of  this  nation.” 

Several  resolutions  were  proposed,  and  unanimously 
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adopted  by  the  meeting.  In  the  course  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  Mr.  Ayrton,  M.P.,  remarked  upon  the  Queen's 
infrequent  appearance  on  public  occasions,  and  censured 
her  for  not  recognizing  the  people  when  they  gathered 
in  such  numbers  in  front  of  one  of  her  palaces.  Before 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  was  put  to  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Bright  interposed  for  a  moment,  and 
repudiated  the  insinuation  contained  in  the  speech  of 
the  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets.  “  I  am  not 
accustomed,”  he  said,  “to  stand  up  in  defence  of  those 
who  are  possessors  of  crowns.  But  I  could  not  sit  and 
hear  that  observation  without  a  sensation  of  wonder 
and  of  pain.  I  think  there  has  been,  by  many  persons, 
a  great  injustice  done  to  the  Queen  in  reference  to  her 
desolate  and  widowed  position.  And  I  venture  to  say 
this  :  that  a  woman — be  she  the  Queen  of  a  great  realm, 
or  the  wife  of  one  of  your  labouring  men — who  can 
keep  alive  in  her  heart  a  deep  sorrow  for  the  lost 
object  of  her  life  and  affection  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
be  wanting  in  great  and  generous  sympathy  with  you." 

These  sentiments  elicited  loud  and  prolonged  cheers 
from  the  audience,  and  the  body  of  the  people  in  the 
Hall  rose,  and  sang  a  verse  of  “  God  save  the  Queen.” 
Mr.  Ayrton  sought  to  make  an  explanation,  to  the 
effect  that  the  tenor  of  his  observations  had  been 
misunderstood ;  but  he  could  not  obtain  a  hearing. 
The  meeting  then  closed  with  the  vote  to  the  chairman. 

Circumstances  having  now  thrown  Mr.  Bright  into 
great  prominence  as  a  political  leader,  he  suffered  that 
penalty  of  misrepresentation  which  at  some  period  or 
other  befalls  every  public  man.  The  best  answer  to 
Mr.  Bright’s  detractors  was  furnished  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1867,  when  twelve  hundred  of  the  workpeople 
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of  Messrs.  John  Bright  and  Brothers  voluntarily  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  Public  Hall  at  Rochdale,  and  presented 
an  address  to  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  their  entire  sympathy  with  and  sincere 
respect  for  him  under  the  malignant  slanders  which 
had  been  urged  against  him  as  their  employer.  The 
address,  which  was  moved,  seconded,  and  supported  by 
working  men  in  Mr.  Bright’s  employ,  after  speaking 
of  the  attacks  on  his  private  character  as  base  and 
unfounded,  said  he  had  always  endeavoured  to  improve 
their  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  well-being,  while  as 
a  public  character  his  best  endeavours  had  been  made 
to  raise  the  great  wealth-producing  class  to  the  full 
right  of  citizenship.  The  address  further  prayed  that 
his  life,  as  an  employer  and  as  a  statesman,  might 
long  be  spared.  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  much  moved  by 
this  spontaneous  expression  of  feeling,  suitably  replied 
to  the  address,  observing,  amid  loud  cheers,  that  every 
honourable  man  in  Rochdale  knew  there  was  not  a 
shadow  or  a  shade  of  foundation  for  the  charges  which 
had  been  made  against  him.  His  only  crime  was  that 
he  had  resisted  the  monopolists  of  political  power — 
that  since  the  first  hour  he  stepped  upon  a  public 
platform  and  took  part  in  political  questions  he  had 
pleaded  for  the  rights  of  the  millions  of  the  people  in 
this  country. 

Great  interest  continued  to  be  manifested  in  the 
Reform  question,  in  anticipation  of  the  Ministerial 
plans  expected  in  the  ensuing  session.  On  the  nth 
of  February,  a  demonstration  was  organized  by  the 
Reform  League  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Square  and  its  approaches  were  densely  crowded. 
The  procession — whose  numbers  were  variously  esti- 
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mated  at  from  20,000  to  100,000 — marched  from  the 
Square  to  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.  The  Hall 
was  speedily  filled  in  all  parts,  and  thousands  of  persons 
were  unable  to  obtain  admission.  The  speakers  at  the 
meeting  included  Mr.  Beales,  Professor  Rogers,  The 
O’Donoghue,  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  M.P.,  Mr.  P.  A. 
Taylor,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ernest  Jones,  Professor  Beesly, 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  the  Rev.  A.  O’Neil.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  propositions  were  read  out  at  the  meeting,  and 
severely  condemned  ;  and  the  Ministry  was  declared 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

It  was  on  the  same  day,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Disraeli) 
introduced  the  Government  scheme  of  Reform,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed  by  means 
of  resolutions.  The  two  principles  which  had  been 
observed  in  framing  them  were  that  no  borough  was 
to  be  wholly  disfranchised  except  for  bribery,  and  that 
in  rearranging  the  districts  representatives  would  be 
given  to  all  places  reasonably  entitled  to  the  privilege. 
The  total  expected  addition  to  borough  constituencies 
would  be  212,000,  and  to  county  constituencies  206,500. 
From  a  phrase  used  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  sub¬ 
sequently,  this  measure  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  “  The 
Ten  Minutes  Bill.” 

Mr.  Lowe  objected  to  proceeding  by  resolution,  and 
called  for  a  plain,  simple  bill  at  once.  Mr.  Bright  said 
he  agreed  with  Mr.  Lowe  that  to  discuss  the  resolu¬ 
tions  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  The  Ministry  had 
probably  not  made  up  their  minds  on  the  resolutions 
till  within  the  last  two  days.  Mr.  Bright  commented 
on  the  new  franchises  now  proposed,  and  said  that  the 
computations  as  to  the  number  of  votes  to  be  created 
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were  like  the  computations  in  1859 — nothing  but  loose 
guessing. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  held  at  Mr.  Gladstone’s  house,  289  being 
present,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  support  an 
amendment  setting  aside  the  resolutions.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  however,  February  26th,  Mr. 
Disraeli  announced  that  the  Government  would  abandon 
their  resolutions,  and  produce  a  Reform  Bill  on  an 
early  date.  Mr.  Bright  recommended  the  Government 
to  bring  in  a  Franchise  Bill  first ;  for  in  that  branch  of 
the  question  lay  the  greatest  grievance  :  the  exclusion 
of  the  working  classes. 

The  resolve  of  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  “  real  and  satisfactory  ’’  measure  led  to  the 
resignation  of  three  of  the  Ministers — General  Peel, 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  Lord  Cranborne.  On  the 
1 8th  of  March,  Mr.  Disraeli  brought  forward  his  new 
bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  proposals  he  then 
made  were  briefly  as  follows  :  that  in  boroughs  the 
electors  should  be  all  who  paid  rates,  or  twenty 
shillings  in  direct  taxes;  the  franchise  should  also  be 
extended  to  certain  classes  qualified  by  education,  or 
by  the  possession  of  a  stated  amount  of  property  in 
the  Funds,  or  in  savings  banks  ;  rated  householders  to 
have  a  second  vote.  As  in  the  former  bill,  seats  were 
to  be  taken  from  the  smaller  boroughs  and  those 
recently  reported  against  for  bribery,  and  given  to 
more  populous  places — fourteen  to  boroughs,  fifteen 
to  counties,  and  one  to  London  University.  As  a  secu¬ 
rity  against  the  power  of  mere  numbers,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  described  minutely  a  system  of  checks, 
based  on  residence,  rating,  and  dual  voting. 
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When  the  second  reading  came  to  be  moved,  Mr. 
Gladstone  severely  criticised  the  bill,  and  enumerated 
its  chief  defects  as  follows  :  (1)  the  absence  of  a  lodger 
franchise  ;  (2)  the  absence  of  means  to  prevent  the  traffic 
in  votes  that  would  infallibly  arise  in  a  large  scheme 
affecting  the  lowest  class  of  householders  ;  (3)  the  vexa¬ 
tious  distinctions  made  between  compound  householders 
and  direct  ratepayers  which  the  bill  retained  and  aggra¬ 
vated  ;  (4)  the  tax-paying  franchise;  (5)  the  dual  vote; 
(6)  the  inadequacy  of  the  redistribution  scheme  ;  (7)  the 
high  figure  of  the  county  franchise  ;  (8)  the  use  of  voting 
papers ;  (9)  the  fancy  or  special  franchises.  During  the 
debate,  Mr.  Bright  spoke  with  great  force  and  sarcasm. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  said,  had  been 
trading  for  several  weeks  on  this  measure,  whose  real 
object  was  to  introduce  to  the  suffrage  about  as  many 
men  as  would  be  admitted  by  an  £ 8  tenure.  If  this 
were  so,  why  talk  of  household  franchise  ?  The 
Government  were  renewing  the  error  of  1832 — they 
were  continuing  the  exclusion  of  the  working  classes 
from  the  franchise. 

The  bill  was  eventually  read  a  second  time  without 
a  division,  it  being  perceived  from  Mr.  Disraeli’s  speech 
at  the  close  of  the  debate  that  the  Government  were 
open  to  pressure  with  regard  to  many  of  its  provisions. 
In  committee,  a  great  many  substantial  amendments 
were  carried  by  the  Opposition,  but  a  knot  of  Liberal 
members,  designated  the  “  Tea-room  party,”  broke  away 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  policy  of  binding  the  Com¬ 
mittee  by  instructions.  When  the  division  on  the  rate¬ 
paying  clauses  came  to  be  taken,  on  the  nth  of  April, 
there  was  a  Government  majority  of  21.  On  the  18th 
Mr.  Gladstone  intimated  his  withdrawal  from  the 
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leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  on  the  Reform  question, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Crawford.  But  while  he  would  not 
take  the  initiative  in  future  as  touching  amendments  to 
the  bill,  he  promised  all  possible  aid  to  others  in  the 
effort  to  make  the  bill  a  good  one. 

During  the  Easter  recess  many  large  and  important 
meetings  were  held  in  London  and  the  provincial  towns 
in  connection  with  the  Reform  question.  The  greatest 
of  these  gatherings,  probably,  was  that  held  at  Birming¬ 
ham  on  the  22nd  of  April,  when  some  fifty  thousand 
persons  were  computed  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Bright  spoke  at  the  demonstration,  and  said  that 
from  the  preamble  of  the  Government  bill  to  the  last 
word  in  it  there  was  not  a  single  proposition  any  real, 
earnest,  intelligent  reformer  would  assent  to.  The  bill 
had  gone  into  Committee,  and  the  very  first  vote  in  the 
Committee  had  confirmed  the  worst  feature  in  the  bill. 
The  Liberal  party  had,  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  its 
members,  abdicated  its  functions,  and  handed  the  future 
fortunes  of  the  bill  over  to  those  who  were  not  the 
friends  of  Reform.  Amid  the  cheers  of  his  audience, 
Mr.  Bright  thus  spoke  of  Mr.  Gladstone  :  “I  will  venture 
to  say  this:  that  since  1832  there  has  been  no  man  of 
the  official  rank  or  class,  and  no  statesman,  who  has 
imported  into  this  question  of  Reform  so  much  of  con¬ 
viction,  so  much  of  earnestness,  so  much  of  zeal,  as 
has  been  imparted  during  the  last  two  years  by  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  Who  is  there  in  the  House 
of  Commons  who  equals  him  in  knowledge  of  all  political 
questions  ?  who  equals  him  in  earnestness  ?  who  equals 
him  in  eloquence  ?  who  equals  him  in  courage  and 
fidelity  to  his  convictions  ?  If  these  gentlemen  who  say 
they  will  not  follow  him  have  any  one  who  is  his  equal, 
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let  them  show  him.  If  they  can  point  out  any  statesman 
who  can  add  dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  stature  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  let  them  produce  him.”  Mr.  Bright  added 
that  it  was  a  deplorable  thing  that  a  band  of  very  small 
men  could,  at  that  critical  hour,  throw  themselves 
athwart  the  objects  of  a  great  party,  and  mar,  it  might 
be,  a  great  measure  that  ought  to  affect  the  interests  of 
the  country  beneficially  for  all  time. 

The  House  of  Commons  resumed  its  discussions  on 
the  Reform  Bill  on  the  2nd  of  May.  In  the  ensuing 
debates  Mr.  Bright  laboured  assiduously  to  make  the 
measure  acceptable  to  the  people.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  on  the 
following  day  it  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  second  reading  was  taken  a  few  days 
later  without  a  division  ;  but  when  the  measure  was 
discussed  in  Committee,  many  important  changes  were 
introduced,  which  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  bill 
more  conservative  and  reactionary.  In  closing  the 
debate  on  the  third  reading,  Lord  Derby  said  they  were 
taking  a  leap  in  the  dark,  but  he  entertained  a  strong 
hope  that  the  extended  franchise  would  be  the  means 
of  placing  the  institutions  of  the  country  on  a  firmer 
basis. 

The  Lords’  amendments  excited  considerable  indig¬ 
nation  in  the  country,  and  meetings  were  held  de¬ 
nouncing  them.  At  a  demonstration  at  Manchester, 
Mr.  Bright  strongly  animadverted  upon  the  alterations. 
He  could  not,  he  said,  but  regard  them  as  the  offspring 
and  spawn  of  feeble  minds.  He  condemned  and  re¬ 
pudiated  the  whole  scheme  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
said  that  any  one  who  adopted  the  principle  of  the 
representation  of  minorities  must  shake  the  faith  and 
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lose  the  confidence  of  every  true  friend  of  reform  and 
of  freedom. 

On  the  8th  of  August  the  amendments  came  on  for 
consideration  in  the  House  of  Commons.  One  of  the 
most  important — that  passed  at  the  instigation  of  Lord 
Cairns,  for  the  representation  of  minorities — was 
warmly  opposed  by  Mr.  Bright.  He  argued  that  the 
clause  would  extinguish  the  political  life  of  the  country  ; 
it  would  nullify  the  boon  conferred  on  the  four  great 
towns,  each  of  which  would  for  the  future,  in  all  divisions 
on  great  political  questions,  be  represented  by  one 
member.  The  Commons,  however,  adopted  the  Lords' 
amendment  by  253  votes  to  204.  The  Reform  Bill 
received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  15th  of  August. 

With  all  its  defects,  judging  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Mr.  Bright  and  his  supporters,  the  measure  was  a 
great  concession  to  the  principles  advocated  by  the 
member  for  Birmingham.  As  Lord  Cranborne  said, 
the  Government  bill  had  been  modified  according  to 
the  demands  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Bright.  From  a  strongly  Conservative 
measure  it  was  transformed  into  an  extremely  Liberal 
one,  and  practically  established  household  suffrage. 

The  Reform  struggle  was  amongst  the  most  arduous 
in  which  Mr.  Bright  engaged  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  political  life.  The  mental  and  physical  strain 
involved  was  intense,  and  no  task  comparable  with  that 
which  he  successfully  carried  through  was  probably  ever 
achieved  by  any  other  statesman,  save  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  his  wonderful  and  memorable  campaign  in  Midlothian 
in  1879-80. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


IRELAND  1866-70.. 

IN  the  memorable  period  of  legislation  extending 
from  1866  to  the  second  year  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
first  Administration,  Mr.  Bright  was  not  only  unresting 
in  the  cause  of  Reform,  but  indefatigable  in  pleading 
the  claims  of  Ireland.  His  eloquent  advocacy  had 
much  to  do  with  accelerating  two  of  the  greatest 
measures  passed  in  the  interest  of  Ireland,  before  the 
Land  Act  of  1881,  namely,  the  Act  for  the  disestablish¬ 
ment  and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the 
Act  of  1870  for  the  amendment  of  the  system  of  land 
tenure  in  Ireland. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  18 66,  Ireland, 
from  her  unhappily  disturbed  condition,  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  the  public  eye.  The  Fenian 
conspiracy,  which  in  the  preceding  year  had  occasioned 
much  disquietude,  still  occupied  the  full  attention  of  the 
Irish  Executive.  Frequent  arrests  and  seizures  of  arms 
were  made,  and  great  alarm  was  felt  in  certain  districts 
by  the  loyal  portion  of  the  community.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  unable  to  suppress  disaffection  by  ordinary  means, 
were  driven  on  the  assembling  of  Parliament  to  propose 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland. 
As  the  measure  was  very  urgent,  the  two  Houses  met 
on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  February,  for  the  purpose  of 
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carrying  the  necessary  bill  through  its  various  stages, 
in  order  that  it  might  come  into  operation  on  the 
following  Monday,  the  19th. 

Mr.  Bright  expressed  the  shame  and  humiliation 
which  he  felt  at  being  called  on  for  a  second  time  in  a 
parliamentary  career  of  twenty-two  years  to  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  Yet  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  overstated  his 
case  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  House  to  consent 
to  his  proposition.  He  believed  that  if  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  counted  fairly  out,  had  their  will, 
and  if  they  had  the  power,  they  would  unmoor  the 
island  from  its  fastenings  in  the  deep,  and  move  it  at 
least  two  thousand  miles  to  the  west.  And  he  be¬ 
lieved,  further,  that  if  by  conspiracy  or  insurrection, 
or  by  that  open  agitation  to  which  alone  he  ever  would 
give  any  favour  or  consent,  they  could  shake  off  the 
authority,  he  would  not  say  of  the  English  Crown, 
but  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  they  would  gladly 
do  so. 

Mr.  Bright  spoke  generously  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
traced  their  bitterness  and  disaffection  to  the  unjust 
legislation  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which,  since  the 
Union,  had  passed  many  Coercion  Bills,  but  only  three 
really  good  measures  for  Ireland — the  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  Act,  under  the  danger  of  civil  war;  the  Poor 
Relief  Act ;  and  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  terrible  famine. 

That  there  had  been  improved  administration  Mr. 
Bright  admitted,  but  he  denied  that  there  had  been  any 
statesmanship  shown  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  question, 
and  he  doubted  whether  any  of  the  Ministers  in  his 
time  had  comprehended  it.  This  he  attributed  in  a 
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large  measure  to  the  system  of  parties ;  and  in  an 
eloquent  passage  he  called  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  suspend  their  contests  for  office,  and  to 
combine  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  Irish 
discontent  and  to  apply  a  remedy. 

Leave  was  given  to  introduce  the  bill  by  364  to  6 
votes,  and  it  passed  through  all  its  stages  without 
further  discussion.  It  was  also  carried  through  the 
Lords  with  a  like  rapidity,  and  became  law. 

In  October,  1866,  Mr.  Bright  visited  Dublin,  and 
was  entertained  at  a  banquet  given  to  him  in  the 
Rotunda  in  that  city.  The  invitation  was  forwarded 
to  him  by  The  O’Donoghue  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Dillon 
(father  of  the  present  Mr.  Dillon),  on  behalf  of  an 
important  section  of  Irish  members  of  Parliament  and 
of  other  influential  persons. 

The  gathering,  which  took  place  on  the  30th  of 
October,  was  a  very  imposing  one.  The  invitation  was 
signed  by  upwards  of  twenty  members  of  Parliament, 
and  by  a  large  number  of  influential  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  Ireland.  The  O’Donoghue,  M.P., 
occupied  the  chair,  and  in  opening  the  proceedings 
said  that,  in  the  name  of  Ireland,  they  gave  to  John 
Bright,  the  matchless  advocate  of  popular  rights,  and 
their  tried  and  trusted  friend,  a  thousand  welcomes  to 
the  shores  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Bright  began  his  speech  by  saying  how  grateful 
it  was  to  his  heart  that  such  a  number  of  his  country¬ 
men  had  approved  generally  of  the  political  course  he 
had  pursued.  His  position  was  a  difficult  if  an  honour¬ 
able  one,  for  he  had  written  to  his  friend  Sir  John 
Gray  to  put  an  extinguisher  upon  this  project  of  a 
public  reception.  But  the  matter  had  gone  too  far  for 
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him  to  refuse  the  invitation.  He  then  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  one  who  had  signed  the  invitation,  but  had 
since  passed  away,  affirming  that,  amongst  all  her 
worthy  sons,  Ireland  had  no  worthier  and  no  nobler 
son  than  John  Blake  Dillon.  Coming  to  the  Irish 
problem,  Mr.  Bright  said  he  would  endeavour  to  answer 
the  question  :  “  How  is  it  that  we,  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment,  cannot  act  so  as  to  bring  about  in  Ireland  con¬ 
tentment  and  tranquillity,  and  a  solid  union  between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  ?  And  that  means,  further, 
How  can  we  improve  the  condition  and  change  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  ”  Whatever  defect 
there  was  in  the  Irish  race  came  not  from  their 
character,  but  from  their  history,  and  from  the  condi¬ 
tions  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  Having 
referred  to  the  hardship  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland,  and  the  Land  Laws,  he  said  that  Ireland  had 
been  a  land  of  evictions — a  word  scarcely  known  in  any 
other  civilized  country.  It  was  a  country,  too,  in 
which  a  most  desolating  famine  had  prevailed.  Mr. 
Bright  went  on  to  say  that  he  believed  it  was  impossible 
for  a  class  to  govern  a  nation  wisely  and  justly.  In 
Ireland,  there  had  been  a  field  in  which  all  the  principles 
of  the  Tory  party  had  had  their  complete  experiment 
and  development ;  and  yet  the  kingdom  had  been 
continitally  weakened,  the  harmony  of  the  empire  had 
been  disturbed,  and  the  mischief  had  not  been  confined 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  had  spread  to  the  colonies. 
The  people  were  looking  more  to  America  than  they 
were  looking  to  England.  And  when  they  considered 
how  many  Irishmen  had  found  a  refuge  in  America,  he 
did  not  know  how  they  could  wonder  at  this  attitude  on 
their  part. 
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Then  followed  this  very  striking  passage  in  Mr. 
Bright’s  address  : — 

“You  will  recollect  that  when  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophet 
prayed  in  his  captivity,  he  prayed  with  his  window  open  towards 
Jerusalem.  You  know  that  the  followers  of  Mahommed,  when 
they  pray,  turn  their  faces  towards  Mecca.  When  the  Irish 
peasant  asks  for  food,  and  freedom,  and  blessing,  his  eye  follows 
the  setting  sun  ;  the  aspirations  of  his  heart  reach  beyond  the 
wide  Atlantic,  and  in  spirit  he  grasps  hands  with  the  great 
Republic  of  the  West.  If  this  be  so,  I  say,  then,  that  the  disease 
is  not  only  serious,  but  it  is  even  desperate ;  but  desperate  as  it 
is,  I  believe  there  is  a  certain  remedy  for  it,  if  the  people  and  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  willing  to  apply  it.  Now, 
if  it  were  possible,  would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  change  the 
sentiments  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  Irish  cultivators  of 
the  soil  ?  If  we  were  to  remove  the  State  Church,  there  would 
be  still  a  Church,  but  it  would  not  be  a  supremacy  Church.  The 
Catholics  of  Ireland  have  no  idea  of  saying  that  Protestantism 
in  its  various  forms  shall  not  exist  in  their  island.  There  would 
still  be  a  Church,  but  it  would  be  a  free  Church  of  a  section  of 
a  free  people.” 

Who  objected  to  this  ?  asked  the  speaker.  The  men 
who  were  in  favour  of  religious  supremacy.  Ireland 
had  no  greater  enemy  than  the  Protestant  State  Church. 
He  then  showed  that  neither  honest  Protestantism  nor 
the  honest  landowner  had  any  reason  to  fear  the 
proposed  change.  As  to  the  land  question,  he  main¬ 
tained  that  the  interests  of  the  public  required  that 
Parliament  should  secure  to  the  tenant  the  property 
which  he  had  invested  on  his  farm.  But  more  than 
that,  he  asked  why  in  Ireland  they  should  tolerate  the 
law  of  primogeniture  and  the  system  of  entails.  He 
would  igo  further  still,  and  deal  with  the  question 
of  absenteeism.  He  proposed  that  a  parliamentary 
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commission  should  be  empowered  to  treat  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  large  estates  belonging  to  the  English  nobility, 
with  a  view  of  selling  them  to  the  tenantry  of  Ireland. 

In  addressing  his  constituents  at  Birmingham  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1868,  Mr.  Bright  returned  to 
the  Irish  question,  and  denied  that  he  was  hostile  to 
the  Protestant  Church  or  to  Protestantism,  for  he 
was  himself  a  Protestant  of  Protestants.  But  if  any 
one  said  that  with  a  parliament  in  Dublin  the  Irish 
people  would  permit  such  a  political  State  Church  to 
exist,  he  must  surely  believe  that  Ireland  was  no 
better  than  one  huge  lunatic  asylum.  Then  why 
should  our  Parliament  maintain  a  Church  against  the 
opinions  and  repeated  protests  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Irish  people  ?  A  supremacy  party  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  idea  of  preserving  the  union  with 
England,  and  yet  it  had  become,  more  than  all  other 
institutions,  that  which  most  imperilled  the  Union. 

One  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  speeches  Mr.  Bright  ever  delivered 
on  Ireland  was  that  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  13th  of  March,  1868,  during  the  debate  on 
Mr.  Maguire’s  motion  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  to  take  the  condition  of  Ireland 
into  immediate  consideration.  It  was  during  this 
debate  also  that  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  momentous 
declaration  against  the  Irish  Church. 

The  Earl  of  Mayo  brought  forward  the  Irish  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Conservative  Government.  He  stated 
that  a  commission  would  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  state  of  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant ;  and  in  the  meantime  a  bill  would  be 
introduced  providing  for  an  easy  compensation  for 
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money  laid  out  in  improvements,  and  another  for 
rendering  more  efficient  the  working  of  Irish  railways. 
The  general  education  of  the  people  was  already  under 
the  consideration  of  a  commission,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  grant  a  charter  to  a  Roman  Catholic  university. 
With  regard  to  the  Irish  Church,  it  was  not  proposed 
to  take  any  immediate  action. 

Mr.  Bright  dealt  with  the  evils  of  Ireland  as 
described  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  celebrated  phrase 
“  an  absentee  aristocracy  and  an  alien  Church.” 
As  to  the  first  of  these  two  causes,  he  examined 
minutely  the  provisions  of  Lord  Mayo’s  bill,  which 
he  contended  would  never  work,  from  the  multiplicity 
of  transactions  it  would  involve,  there  being  540,000 
landholders  or  tenants  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  preferred 
his  own  plan  for  the  encouragement  of  a  farmer 
proprietary,  which  he  proceeded  to  detail.  His  object 
was  to  secure  in  Ireland  some  few  score  thousands 
of  a  steady  class  between  the  large  landowners  and 
the  landless — a  class  which  would  be  thoroughly  loyal, 
and  would  be  the  zealous  enemy  of  Fenianism. 
Coming  next  to  the  Church  question,  Mr.  Bright 
described  the  Ministerial  proposal  as  grotesque  and 
imbecile.  The  establishment  of  a  Catholic  university 
could  have  no  effect  on  Fenianism  ;  it  had  been 
received  with  general  disfavour ;  and,  like  the  dual 
vote  of  last  year,  when  it  had  served  its  object  it 
would  probably  disappear.  For  the  evil  which  they 
had  to  combat,  the  remedy  offered  by  the  Government 
was  no  remedy  at  all.  On  this  head  Mr.  Bright 
amusingly  observed  : — 

“  It  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  that  is  related  by  Addison. 
Writing  about  the  curious  things  which  happened  in  his  time,  he 
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says  that  there  was  a  man  who  made  his  living  by  cheating 
the  country  people  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  or  not.  He  was  not  a  Cabinet  Minister ;  he  was  only 
a  mountebank ;  and  he  set  up  a  stall,  and  sold  pills  that  were 
very  good  against  the  earthquake.  Well,  that  is  about  the  state 
of  things  that  we  are  in  now.  There  is  an  earthquake  in  Ireland. 
Does  anybody  doubt  it  ?  I  will  not  go  into  the  evidence  of  it, 
but  I  will  say  that  there  has  been  a  most  extraordinary  alarm — 
some  of  it  extravagant,  I  will  admit — throughout  the  whole  of 
the  three  kingdoms  ;  and  although  Fenianism  may  be  but  a  low, 
a  reckless,  and  an  ignorant  conspiracy,  the  noble  lord  has 
admitted  that  there  is  discontent  and  disaffection  in  the  country  ; 
and  when  the  member  for  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Ireland 
comes  forward  and  asks  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  discuss  this 
great  question— this  social  and  political  earthquake  under  which 
Ireland  is  heaving — -the  noble  lord  comes  forward  and  offers  that 
there  shall  be  a  clerically  governed  endowed  university  for  the 
sons,  I  suppose,  of  the  Catholic  gentlemen  of  Ireland.  I  have 
never  heard  a  more  unstatesmanlike  or  more  unsatisfactory  pro¬ 
position  ;  and  I  believe  the  entire  disfavour  with  which  it  has 
been  received  in  this  House  is  only  a  proper  representation  of  the 
condemnation  which  it  will  receive  from  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  three  kingdoms.” 

Mr.  Bright  said  he  would  disestablish  and  disendow 
all  Churches  alike  ;  the  Regiuni  Donum  must  go  as  well 
as  the  Maynooth  grant.  But  as  the  life  interests  of 
the  Protestant  bishops  and  priests  must  be  preserved, 
so  must  the  life  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
and  of  Maynooth  College  be  provided  for.  Where  the 
congregations  of  existing  Protestant  Churches  would 
undertake  to  repair  them  and  the  parsonage  houses, 
they  might  be  left  in  possession  of  them.  Of  course, 
no  more  bishops,  except  on  the  footing  of  Scotch 
bishops,  would  be  created ;  and  if  the  State  granted 
any  provision  at  the  outset  to  either  of  the  three 
religious  bodies,  it  must  become  its  absolute  property, 
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entirely  free  from  the  control  of  the  State.  The  whole 
of  the  Church  property  being  Irish  property,  it  must 
be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the 
Irish  people. 

Mr.  Bright’s  speech  made  a  marked  impression  upon 
the  House.  Ministers  began  to  feel  that  the  policy 
they  had  foreshadowed  was  inadequate,  and  their  fears 
were  turned  into  absolute  certainty  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
spoke  on  the  last  night  of  the  debate.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  emphatically  declared,  amidst  the  vehement 
cheers  of  the  Opposition,  that  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland  must  cease  to  exist.  Religious  equality 
must  be  established,  difficult  though  the  operation 
might  be ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  on  the  whole 
he  agreed  very  much  with  Mr.  Bright’s  plan  for  effecting 
this  great  operation.  Mr.  Disraeli  bewailed  his  lot  at 
being  thus  suddenly  called  upon  to  deal  with  this  great 
crisis,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  if  the  Church 
in  Ireland  were  violently  abolished,  it  would  add 
immensely  to  the  elements  of  discord,  violence,  and 
confiscation. 

Satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Maguire 
withdrew  his  motion.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Gladstone 
tabled  his  resolutions  affirming  the  necessity  for  dis¬ 
establishing  and  disendowing  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland.  Lord  Stanley  gave  notice  of  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  the  question  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
the  decision  of  a  new  parliament.  Mr.  Bright  spoke  with 
great  vigour  in  support  of  the  resolutions.  Lord  Stanley’s 
amendment  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  60.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  motion  to  go  into  Committee  was  put,  there 
appeared:  for  the  motion,  328;  against,  272;  major¬ 
ity,  56.  This  was  a  larger  majority  than  had  been 
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expected  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  motion.  The  House  went 
into  Committee ;  but  after  the  first  resolution  had  been 
formally  put,  the  Chairman  was  directed  to  report  pro¬ 
gress.  Meetings  called  by  the  friends  and  opponents 
of  Disestablishment  respectively  were  now  held  in 
London  and  the  provinces.  The  question  caused  great 
excitement,  and  much  intemperate  language  was  used, 
especially  by  the  supporters  of  the  Irish  Church,  whose 
animadversions  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  were  violent  and 
personal  in  the  extreme. 

After  the  Easter  recess  the  contest  was  resumed  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  close  of  a  long  debate, 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  resolution  condemnatory  of  the  Irish 
Establishment  was  carried  by  3  30  to  265,  showing  a 
majority  against  the  Government  of  65.  The  former 
majority  in  favour  of  Disestablishment  having  thus 
been  increased,  Mr.  Disraeli  rose,  and  said  that  as  the 
division  had  altered  the  relations  of  the  Government 
with  the  House,  he  moved  that  the  House  should 
adjourn,  in  order  that  the  Government  might  consider 
their  position. 

On  the  4th  of  May  Ministers  tendered  explanations 
in  both  Houses.  In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli  stated 
that  he  had  advised  Her  Majesty  to  dissolve  Parliament, 
but  at  the  same  time  placed  the  resignation  of  himself 
and  his  colleagues  at  Her  Majesty’s  disposal.  The 
Queen  took  time  for  consideration,  and  at  a  second 
interview  declined  to  accept  the  Premier’s  resignation, 
but  signified  her  readiness  to  dissolve  Parliament  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  public  business  permitted.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  advised 
Her  Majesty  that  there  might  be  a  dissolution  in  the 
autumn. 
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This  explanation  was  deemed  very  unsatisfactory  by 
the  Opposition,  who  held  that  the  Government  should 
have  resigned  without  qualification,  this  being  the  true 
constitutional  mode  of  dealing  with  such  a  crisis.  Mr. 
Gladstone  protested  emphatically  against  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
unconstitutional  doctrine  that  every  Minister  carried  in 
his  pocket  a  right  to  dissolve  a  parliament  not  elected 
under  his  influence.  Mr.  Lowe  said  Parliament  was 
asked  to  give  a  ten  months’  lease  of  office  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  neither  trusted  it  nor  was  trusted  by  it. 
Mr.  Bright  was  also  very  indignant,  and  commented 
upon  the  humiliating  attitude  in  which  the  Government 
was  placed,  maintaining  that  it  was  merely  for  the  sake 
of  prolonging  his  own  term  of  office  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  made  this  outrageous  demand  on  the  indulgence 
of  Parliament. 

On  May  7th  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second  and  third  Irish 
Church  resolutions  were  carried  in  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Commons  without  a  division.  A  debate 
followed  concerning  the  withdrawal  of  the  Maynooth 
and  other  grants,  and  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
was  manifested  amongst  the  Liberal  members.  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  not  present  during  the  proceedings,  and 
displeasure  was  expressed  at  his  absence.  On  return¬ 
ing  to  the  House,  the  Premier  said  it  was  not  his  duty 
to  obtrude  his  advice  on  the  House  with  respect  to 
every  possible  topic.  The  discussion,  he  added,  had 
only  anticipated  what  he  always  expected  would  be  the 
case :  that  there  would  be  a  quarrel  among  the  Liberal 
party  over  the  division  of  the  plunder. 

These  observations  drew  a  remarkable  and  pointed 
philippic  from  Mr.  Bright.  Having  observed  that  there 
had  been  nothing  to  warrant  Mr.  Disraeli’s  parting 
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shot  against  the  resolutions,  and  that  there  were  few 
thoughtful  men  on  public  questions  in  the  kingdom 
who  were  not  in  favour  of  the  measure  for  disestab¬ 
lishment,  Mr.  Bright  thus  retorted  upon  the  Prime 
Minister : — 

“  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  other  night,  in  a  manner  at 
once  pompous  and  servile,  talked  at  large  of  the  interviews 
which  he  had  had  with  his  Sovereign.  I  venture  to  say  that  a 
Minister  who  deceives  his  Sovereign  is  as  guilty  as  the  con¬ 
spirator  who  would  dethrone  her.  I  do  not  charge  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  with  deceiving  his  Sovereign  ;  but  if  he  has  not 
changed  the  opinion  which  he  held  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
which  he  has  said  in  the  main  was  right,  then  I  fear  that  he  has 
not  stated  all  that  it  was  his  duty  to  state  in  the  interviews  which 
he  had  with  his  Sovereign.  Let  me  tell  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  particular,  that  any 
man  in  this  country  who  puts  the  Sovereign  in  the  front  of  a 
great  struggle  like  this  into  which,  it  may  be,  we  are  about  to 
enter,  who  points  to  the  Irish  people,  and  says  from  the  floor  of 
this  House,  ‘  Your  Queen  holds  the  flag  under  which  we,  the 
enemies  of  religious  equality  and  justice  to  Ireland,  are  mar¬ 
shalled,’ — I  say  that  the  Minister  who  does  that  is  guilty  of  a 
very  high  crime  and  a  great  misdemeanour  against  his  Sovereign 
and  against  his  country.  And  there  is  no  honour,  and  there  is 
no  reputation,  there  is  no  glory,  there  is  no  future  fame,  that  any 
Minister  can  gain  by  conduct  like  this,  that  will  acquit  him  to 
posterity  of  one  of  the  most  grievous  offences  against  his 
country  which  a  Prime  Minister  can  possibly  commit/’ 

The  House  was  in  an  electrical  condition,  and  every 
word  of  this  strong  condemnation  of  the  Premier  told 
both  upon  it  and  also  upon  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  latter 
himself  never  made  a  more  excited  and  angry  retort 
upon  a  political  opponent,  and  that  he  felt  it  keenly  was 
apparent  from  his  brief  reply,  in  which  he  charged  Mr. 
Bright  with  indulging  in  stale  invective,  and  challenged 
him  to  bring  his  charges  formally  before  the  House. 
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Mr.  Gladstone’s  resolutions  affirming  the  necessity 
for  disestablishing  the  Irish  Church,  and  abolishing 
the  grant  of  Maynooth  and  the  Regium  Donum,  were 
reported  to  the  House  on  the  8th  of  May.  In  answer 
to  the  address  presented  to  her,  the  Queen  replied  that 
she  would  not  allow  her  interest  in  the  temporalities 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
consideration  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  on  the 
13th  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  Irish  Church  Sus¬ 
pensory  Bill.  The  debate  on  the  second  reading  took 
place  on  the  22nd,  when  there  appeared :  for  the 
second  reading,  312;  against,  258;  majority,  54.  The 
bill  passed  through  its  remaining  stages  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  it  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  question  was  then  remitted  to  the  constituencies, 
but  before  the  elections  Mr.  Bright  actively  pleaded  the 
cause  of  justice  to  Ireland  from  many  public  platforms. 
In  June  he  addressed  the  members  of  the  Welsh 
National  Reform  Association  at  Liverpool.  He  also 
went  over  to  Ireland,  as  the  guest  of  Peabody,  the  phi¬ 
lanthropist,  and  attended  a  breakfast  given  at  the 
Limerick  Athenaeum  on  the  14th  of  July.  Mr.  Bright 
delivered  a  telling  address  on  Irish  affairs,  and  after 
referring  to  the  fraudful  Act  of  Union,  as  well  as  the 
violated  Treaty  of  Limerick,  he  said,  “  Let  us  make  a 
new  treaty,  not  written  on  parchment,  not  bound  with 
an  oath.  Its  conditions  should  be  these :  justice  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  forgiveness  on  the  part  of 
Ireland.  It  shall  be  written  in  the  hearts  of  three 
nations ;  and  we  will  pray  to  Him  who  is  the  common 
Father  of  all  peoples,  and  in  whose  hand  are  the  destinies 
of  all  States,  that  He  will  make  it  last  for  ever  and  ever 
inviolate.” 
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The  appeal  to  the  country  was  made  in  November, 
and  the  electors,  by  the  enormous  majority  of  nearly 
120,  pronounced  against  the  Ministry,  and  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  policy.  Mr.  Disraeli  resigned 
office  at  once,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  became  Prime 
Minister. 

Being  thus  supported  by  the  country  in  the  great 
work  to  which  he  had  put  his  hand,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1869,  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  bill  “  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  to 
make  provision  in  respect  of  the  temporalities  thereof, 
and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth.”  The  House 
of  Commons  was  densely  crowded  in  every  part  by 
those  eager  to  listen  to  the  Premier’s  exposition.  He 
described  the  object  of  the  Ministerial  plan  to  be  final 
legislation,  so  that  all  controversy  between  rival 
religionists  should  be  at  once  put  aside.  To  allow 
time  for  necessary  arrangements,  the  Act  would  not 
take  effect  until  the  1st  of  January,  1871.  A  com¬ 
mission  would  be  appointed  for  ten  years,  in  which  the 
entire  property  of  the  Irish  Church  would  be  vested, 
subject  to  life  interests.  Titles  would  terminate  when 
the  provisional  period  was  at  end  ;  but  with  respect  to 
bishops,  all  peerages  were  to  lapse  immediately.  The 
College  of  Maynooth  would  be  placed  on  a  footing 
precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  Established  Church 
— viz.,  a  valuation  of  the  annual  grants  at  fourteen 
years’  purchase.  The  gross  value  of  the  Irish  Church 
property  Mr.  Gladstone  estimated  at  £  16,000,000. 
From  this  sum  fell  to  be  deducted  the  life  interest  of 
incumbents  of  all  kinds,  which  would  amount  to 
,£4,900,000;  compensation  to  curates,  ,£800,000  ;  other 
compensations,  £900,000 ;  and  Maynooth  engagements, 
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,£1,100,000.  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  with  the  large 
surplus  to  make  provision  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb, 
and  other  charities  and  lunatic  asylums,  for  the  relief 
(as  expressed  in  the  bill)  of  unavoidable  calamity  or 
suffering,  but  not  so  as  to  cancel  the  obligation  of 
property  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  Premier,  in  an  eloquent  passage,  called  upon  the 
House  to  complete  the  great  work  of  peace  and  justice. 
His  speech  occupied  rather  more  than  three  hours  in 
delivery,  and  it  was  the  universal  opinion  that  a 
more  masterly  or  luminous  statement — considering  the 
greatness  of  the  scheme  and  its  complicated  nature — - 
had  never  been  made  in  Parliament. 

The  second  reading  was  fixed  for  the  1 8th  of  March, 
and  on  that  date  Mr.  Disraeli  vigorously  opposed  the 
bill,  which  he  regarded  as  justifying  acts  of  spoliation 
and  confiscation  against  private  as  well  as  public 
property.  Other  able  speeches  against  the  bill  were 
made  by  Dr.  Ball,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Mr.  Spencer 
Walpole,  and  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy.  The  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr. 
Bright,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  all  supported  the  measure  ; 
and  the  debating  power  on  both  sides  was  regarded  as 
worthy  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  any  past  time. 

It  was  generally  admitted,  however,  that  the  finest 
oratorical  effort  in  the  course  of  the  debate  was  Mr. 
Bright’s.  He  rose  on  the  second  night,  and  his  speech 
all  through  was  remarkable  for  its  great  power  and 
earnestness.  To  the  question  asked  from  the  other 
side,  What  is  Protestant  ascendency  ?  he  replied  by 
describing  the  Irish  Church  as  a  Church  of  conquest — 
the  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  Protestant  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  Europe — which  had  only  been  maintained  by 
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British  power,  and  against  which  the  Irish  people  had 
never  ceased  to  protest. 

Answering  Mr.  Disraeli’s  contention  that  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  was  a  protector  of  freedom  of  religion  and 
toleration,  Mr.  Bright  excited  the  House  to  cheers  and 
laughter  by  remarking  that  Mr.  Disraeli  seemed  to 
read  a  different  history  from  anybody  else,  or  that  he 
made  his  own  history,  and,  like  Voltaire,  made  it  better 
without  facts  than  with  them.  Regarded  in  every 
light,  the  Establishment  had  failed  completely.  It  had 
made  Ireland  not  only  the  most  Catholic,  but  the  most 
Roman,  of  countries,  and  it  had  made  Catholicism  not 
only  a  religion,  but  a  patriotism,  for  which  multitudes 
of  Irishmen  were  ready  to  die,  and  as  to  binding 
England  and  Ireland  together,  it  had  done  that  as 
soldiers  and  police  had  done  it,  and  no  more.  The 
bill  was  put  forward  by  the  Government  as  the  means 
of  creating  a  real  and  solid  union,  and  of  removing 
Irish  discontent,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  across  the 
Atlantic.  Already  the  Irish  in  Australia  and  America 
were  watching  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  with 
intense  interest  ;  and  though  emigration  would  continue, 
the  Irish  would  leave  us  no  longer  as  enemies.  The 
complaint  which  Lord  North  made  so  long  ago  as  to  the 
first  American  war  would  at  length  be  put  an  end  to. 
By  way  of  encouragement  to  the  disestablished  Irish 
Church,  Mr.  Bright  referred  to  what  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  since  1843  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  had  gone  out  of  the  Establishment  absolutely 
naked — “  not  a  church  left  them,  nor  a  glebe  house,  nor 
a  curtilage,  nor  a  commutation,  nor,  I  will  be  bound 
to  say,  with  a  single  good  wish  or  a  ‘  God  bless 
you  ! '  on  that  side  of  the  House.”  Yet  they  had 
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built  900  churches,  650  manses,  500  schools,  three 
theological  colleges,  and  two  training  institutions. 

Mr.  Bright  asked  whether  there  was  any  reason  why 
the  Scotchmen  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  should  be  less  liberal  or  energetic  than  their 
countrymen  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  he 
concluded  with  this  glowing  peroration  : — 

“  It  is  too  late  to-night  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  surplus. 
There  is  one  thing  that  I  should  say  about  it  ;  and  I  say  it  in  the 
hearing  of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Sir  Roundell  Palmer), 
who  is  understood  to  take  a  different  view  on  this  question  from 
some  on  this  side.  John  Wycliffe,  as  the  House  knows,  lived 
five  hundred  years  ago  ;  he  was  born  in  the  town  of  Richmond  ; 
and  he  was,  perhaps,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  English 
Reformers.  John  Wycliffe  was  obliged  to  consider  this  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  regard  to  religious  endow¬ 
ments  ;  and  he  said,  ‘  If  Churches  make  bad  use  of  their 
endowments,  princes  are  bound  to  take  them  away  from  them.’ 
It  is  not  too  much  for  us  to  say  that  if  endowments  are  found  to 
be  mischievous,  Parliament  may  put  them  to  other  uses.  I 
sometimes  wonder  how  it  is  that  in  five  hundred  years  we  make 
so  little  progress  on  some  subjects.  That  was  the  opinion  of 
Wycliffe  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  we  are  now  discussing 
the  same  subject  in  this  House  ;  and  right  hon.  and  hon.  and 
learned  gentlemen  get  up  in  this  House  and  denounce  as  almost 
sacrilege  and  spoliation  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  deal  with  the  endowments  of  the  State  Church  in 
Ireland.  And  as  to  the  uses  to  which  these  endowments  are 
put,  if  I  were  particular  on  the  point  as  to  the  sacred  nature  of 
the  endowments,  I  should  even  then  be  satisfied  with  the 
propositions  in  this  bill,  for,  after  all,  I  hope  it  is  not  far  from 
Christianity  to  charity  ;  and  we  know  that  the  Divine  Founder 
of  our  faith  has  left  much  more  of  the  doings  of  a  compassionate 
and  loving  heart  than  He  has  of  dogma.  I  am  not  able  to  give 
the  chapter  or  the  verse,  the  page  or  the  column  ;  but  what  has 
always  struck  me  most  in  reading  the  narratives  of  the  Gospel  is 
how  much  of  kindness  and  how  much  of  compassion  there  was, 
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and  how  much  also  there  was  of  dealing  kindly  with  all  that 
were  sick,  all  that  were  suffering.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  a 
misappropriation  of  the  surplus  funds  of  this  great  Establish¬ 
ment  to  apply  them  to  some  objects  such  as  those  described  in 
the  bill  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  from  the  charitable  dealing 
with  these  matters  even  a  sweeter  incense  may  arise  than  when 
these  vast  funds  are  applied  to  maintain  three  times  the  number 
of  clergy  with  which  they  are  connected?  We  can  do  little,  it 
is  true.  We  cannot  relume  the  extinguished  lamp  of  reason. 
We  cannot  make  the  deaf  to  hear.  We  cannot  make  the  dumb 
to  speak.  It  is  not  given  to  us 

‘  From  the  thick  film  to  purge  the  visual  ray, 

And  on  the  sightless  eyeballs  pour  the  day.’ 

But  at  least  we  can  lessen  the  load  of  affliction,  and  we  can  make 
life  more  tolerable  to  the  vast  numbers  who  suffer.  Sir,  when 
I  look  at  this  great  measure — and  I  can  assure  the  House  I  have 
looked  at  it  much  more  than  the  majority  of  hon.  and  right  hon. 
members  opposite,  because  I  have  seen  it  grow  from  line  to  line, 
and  from  clause  to  clause,  and  have  watched  its  growth  and  its 
completion  with  a  great  and  increasing  interest, — I  say  when  I 
look  at  this  measure  I  look  on  it  as  tending  to  a  more  true  and 
solid  union  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  ;  I  see  it  giving 
tranquillity  to  our  people — when  you  have  a  better  remedy  I  at 
least  will  fairly  consider  it— I  say  I  see  this  measure  giving 
tranquillity  to  our  people,  greater  strength  to  the  realm,  and 
adding  a  new  lustre  and  a  new  dignity  to  the  Crown.  I  dare 
claim  for  this  bill  the  support  of  all  thoughtful  and  good  people 
within  the  bounds  of  the  British  Empire,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that 
in  its  early  and  great  results  it  will  have  the  blessing  of  the 
Supreme ;  for  I  believe  it  to  be  founded  on  those  principles  of 
justice  and  mercy  which  are  the  glorious  attributes  of  His 
eternal  reign.” 

This  noble  conclusion  to  a  speech  peculiarly  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  moral  fervour  and  earnestness  greatly 
moved  the  House,  and  when  Mr.  Bright  sat  down  the 
cheering  was  renewed  again  and  again.  The  applause 
came  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  The  peroration 
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was  such  an  one  as  was  rarely,  if  ever,  heard  within  the 
walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  before.  Delivered 
in  sonorous  and  thrilling  tones,  and  with  due  solem¬ 
nity,  the  speaker  succeeded  in  the  great  achievement 
of  the  orator,  namely,  that  of  swaying  others  so  com¬ 
pletely  as  to  permeate  them  for  a  time  with  his  own 
feelings  and  emotions. 

The  division  took  place  amid  much  excitement.  The 
numbers  were  :  for  the  second  reading,  368  ;  against, 
250;  majority,  r  1 8.  The  majority  was  somewhat 
larger  than  had  been  anticipated.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
including  tellers,  no  fewer  than  622  members  voted  in 
this  division.  The  House  of  Commons  now  adjourned 
for  a  few  days  for  the  Easter  recess.  When  it  re¬ 
assembled,  after  many  lengthy  discussions,  the  Irish 
Church  Bill  went  through  Committee,  and  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  31st  of  May. 

On  the  1 8th  of  June,  after  a  remarkable  display  of 
eloquence  on  both  sides,  the  second  reading  of  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  a  majority  of  33.  The  numbers  were  :  for  the  bill, 
1 79 ;  against,  146.  The  division  was  the  largest 
taken  in  the  House  of  Lords  within  living  memory, 
325  peers  having  personally  recorded  their  votes,  while 
eighteen  paired.  Many  eminent  Conservative  peers, 
being  desirous  of  settling  the  question,  supported  the 
Government.  During  the  subsequent  progress  of  the 
bill  through  Committee,  various  important  amendments 
were  made.  Some  of  these  were  accepted  by  the 
Commons,  and  a  compromise  being  finally  arranged 
with  regard  to  others,  the  bill  passed,  and  received  the 
Royal  Assent  by  commission  on  the  26th  of  July. 
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The  members  for  Birmingham  addressed  their  con¬ 
stituents  on  the  nth  of  January,  1870,  and  Mr.  Bright’s 
speech  was  again  mainly  devoted  to  Ireland.  The 
occasion  was  one  of  much  public  interest,  as  it  was 
believed  that  Mr.  Bright  would  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  Government  policy  on  the  land  question.  At 
last,  he  said,  Parliament  had  been  called  on,  not 
merely  to  give  right  and  justice  to  the  tenants,  but  to 
save  the  interests  and  protect  the  property  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  He  did  not  know  whether,  if  he  were  an 
Irishman,  he  should  be  more  anxious  for  legislation 
as  a  tenant  or  as  a  landlord.  But  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  discord  in 
Ireland.  The  land  question  was  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  difficult  that  had  ever  been  considered  by  an 
Administration  or  submitted  to  Parliament.  But  it 
was  not  a  question  for  class  and  party  conflict—"  it 
was  one  for  conscientious  patriotism,  a  question  which 
every  man  should  consider,  because  the  prosperity,  the 
peace,  and  the  unity  of  the  empire  depended  upon  its 
wise  solution.” 

At  a  public  breakfast  given  to  him  on  the  day 
following  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  Mr.  Bright  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  of  working-men  candidates,  and 
said  he  did  not  approve  of  such  candidates  as  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  working  classes  only.  He  approved  of 
good  men  of  any  class  being  returned  to  Parliament, 
if  they  were  capable  of  representing  all  classes  ;  but 
he  wished  the  idea  of  classes  to  be  got  rid  of,  and 
desired  rather  national  representation.  This  expression 
of  opinion  led  to  a  controversy  with  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  George  Odger,  who  was  then  contesting  the  borough 
of  Southwark. 
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In  the  debates  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  Land  Bill  of 
1870 — a  further  scheme  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland 
in  which  he  had  taken  a  deep  and  special  interest — Mr. 
Bright  was  able  to  take  no  part,  owing  to  illness  and 
nervous  exhaustion. 

The  Land  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  15  th  of  February.  In  a  speech  of  three  hours’ 
duration  he  minutely  discussed  the  several  questions  of 
loans  to  occupiers  and  landlords,  the  judicial  machinery 
for  administering  the  Act,  the  different  classes  of  hold¬ 
ings,  damages  for  eviction,  improvements,  and  leases. 
The  bill,  after  lengthy  discussions,  passed  through  both 
Houses,  several  amendments  by  the  Lords  being 
accepted  by  the  Commons  ;  and  it  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  1st  of  August. 

With  regard  to  this  important  measure,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  "purchase  clauses”  of  the  Act  were,  as 
is  well  known,  proposed  by  Mr.  Bright,  and  urged  by 
him  upon  the  Cabinet.  They  met  with  little  earnest  sup¬ 
port,  however,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  one  quarter  with 
strong  opposition.  The  Irish  Executive  propounded 
the  general  scheme  in  the  bill  which  became  law,  and 
the  Cabinet  were  content  with  their  suggestions.  From 
Mr.  Bright  only  those  incomplete  clauses  whose  operation 
has  been  so  partial  and  limited  were  accepted. 

The  plan  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Bright  was  mainly 
that  adopted  in  the  later  bill  of  the  session  of  1881. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  understood  to  have  at  first  regarded 
the  plan  with  favour,  but  opinion  seemed  not  to  have 
ripened  sufficiently  to  enable  the  Government  to  deal 
more  boldly  with  the  question.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
many  well-informed  persons  in  Ireland  that  if  the 
plan  accepted  in  1881  with  almost  unanimous  consent 
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had  been  adopted  in  the  bill  of  1870,  the  country 
might  have  been  spared  the  sufferings  and  the  danger 
of  the  agitation  through  which  Ireland  passed  after 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  Land  Bill  became  law. 

The  Irish  addresses  delivered  by  Mr.  .Bright  during 
the  period  we  have  just  traced — that  is,  from  1866  to 
1870 — demonstrated  not  only  his  love  of  justice  and 
his  deep  desire  to  secure  a  righteous  treatment  for 
Ireland,  but  a  capacity  for  a  high  order  of  statesman¬ 
ship. 
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BY  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  Birmingham  had  been 
granted  a  third  member,  but  the  minority  clause 
was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Liberals  of  that  town,  that  at 
the  general  election  of  1868  they  resolved  to  defeat  it  if 
possible.  Accordingly,  three  Liberal  candidates  were 
brought  forward,  Messrs.  Bright,  Dixon,  and  Muntz,  and 
opposed  to  these  were  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd  and  Dr. 
Sebastian  Evans.  Mr.  Bright  delivered  a  long  speech 
in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  26th  of  October,  but  those 
who  had  seen  him  in  previous  years  were  now  struck 
by  the  physical  change  in  him.  He  had  aged  rapidly, 
and  his  voice  had  not  its  pristine  strength.  His  address 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  retrospect,  and  after  pointing 
out  the  popular  triumphs  which  had  been  achieved,  he 
exhorted  the  electors  to  give  their  votes  for  the  party 
of  progress.  After  a  very  exciting  contest,  during 
which  Mr.  Bright  addressed  five  or  six  large  meetings, 
the  Liberals  had  a  great  triumph  at  the  polls,  returning 
all  their  candidates,  and  thus  defeating  the  minority 
clause.  Mr.  Bright  would  have  been  returned  at  the 
head  of  the  poll,  but  he  desired  that  the  scheme  of 
voting  laid  down  by  the  committee  should  be  adhered 
to  in  its  integrity.  The  numbers  were :  Dixon,  15,098; 
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Muntz,  14,614;  Bright,  14,601;  Lloyd,  8,700;  and 
Evans,  7,061. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  formed  his  Ministry  on  the  5th 
of  December  ensuing,  he  pressed  the  acceptance  of 
office  upon  Mr.  Bright.  The  latter  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  give  an  independent  support  to  the  new 
Government,  but  the  Premier  combated  his  objections, 
pointing  out  that  it  was  now  his  duty  not  to  shrink 
from  the  responsibilities  of  office.  In  the  end  Mr. 
Gladstone  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Bright  accepted  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  being  sworn  in  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council. 

On  going  before  his  constituents  for  re-election,  Mr. 
Bright  detailed  the  reasons  why  he  thought  he  could 
now  be  of  service  in  official  life,  and  he  closed  with  this 
touching  personal  passage  : — 

“  I  have  not  aspired  at  anytime  of  my  life  to  the  rank  of  a  Privy 
Councillor,  nor  to  the  dignity  of  a  Cabinet  office.  I  should  have 
preferred  much  to  have  remained  in  that  common  rank  of  simple 
citizenship  in  which  hitherto  I  have  lived.  There  is  a  passage 
in  the  Old  Testament  which  has  often  struck  me  as  being  one 
of  great  beauty.  Many  of  you  will  recollect  that  the  prophet,  in 
journeying  to  and  fro,  was  very  hospitably  entertained  by  what 
is  termed  in  the  Bible  a  Shunammite  woman.  In  return  for  her 
hospitality,  he  wished  to  make  her  some  amends,  and  he  called 
her  to  him  and  asked  her  what  there  was  he  should  do  for  her. 
‘  Shall  I  speak  for  thee  to  the  king,’  he  said,  ‘  or  to  the  captain 
of  the  host?’  Now  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the 
Shunammite  woman  returned  a  great  answer.  She  replied,  in 
declining  the  prophet’s  offer,  1 1  dwell  among  mine  own  people.’ 
When  the  question  was  put  to  me  whether  I  would  step  into  the 
position  in  which  I  now  find  myself,  the  answer  from  my  heart 
was  the  same — l  wish  to  dwell  among  mine  own  people. 
Happily,  the  time  may  have  come — I  trust  it  has  come — when  in 
this  country  an  honest  man  may  enter  the  service  of  the  Crown. 
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and  at  the  same  time  not  feel  it  in  any  degree  necessary  to  dis¬ 
sociate  himself  from  his  own  people.  Some  partial  friends  of 
mine  have  said  that  I  have  earned  all  this  by  my  long  services 
in  the  popular  cause.  They  know  not  what  they  say.  They 
would  add  labour  to  labour,  and  would  compensate  a  life  of 
service  by  a  redoubled  responsibility.  I  am  sensible  of  the  duty 
which  is  imposed  upon  me  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  It  is 
my  duty  faithfully  to  perform  that  which  belongs  to  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  have  not  less  faithfully  to  act  as  becomes  an  honest 
representative  of  the  people.  I  shall  make  the  attempt.  There 
are  many  who  believe  the  attempt  must  fail.  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  fail.  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  make  it  succeed.  And  if  I 
should  find  that  the  two  offices  of  which  I  am  speaking  are 
inconsistent  or  discordant,  I  hope  at  least  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
discover  which  of  them  it  is  right  for  me  to  surrender.” 

Mr.  Bright  was  re-elected  without  opposition.  He 
soon  acquitted  himself  creditably  in  his  official  sphere, 
in  which  he  was  required  to  answer  questions  on  a 
vast  variety  of  subjects,  from  matters  of  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  importance  down  to  “  bottle-nosed  whales.” 

In  the  session  of  1869,  he  supported  the  bill  for  the 
legalization  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister, 
on  the  ground  that  the  common  liberty  of  men  and 
women  in  this  country,  in  the  chief  concern  of  their 
lives,  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  a  law  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  had  no  foundation  in  nature,  and  which, 
while  pretending  to  sanction  from  revelation,  was 
contrary  to  its  dictates. 

On  the  3rd  of  July  Mr.  Bright  was  one  of  a 
brilliant  company  entertained  at  the  Trinity  House,  and 
presided  over  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  replying  to 
the  toast  of  his  health,  coupled  with  that  of  “  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  maritime  interests  of  the  country,”  he  said 
he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when,  under  an  econo¬ 
mical  government,  there  would  be  a  wider  diffusion  of 
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commerce  and  a  universal  system  of  education  among 
the  people. 

Early  in  1870  Mr.  Bright  mediated  on  behalf  of  the 
Fenian  prisoners,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  Mr. 
Gladstone  granted  an  amnesty  to  the  prisoners  still 
detained  at  Portland,  but  coupled  with  the  condition 
of  banishment  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  life,  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  persons. 

When  Parliament  met  in  1870,  Mr.  Bright  was 
suffering  from  symptoms  of  illness  such  as  had  pros¬ 
trated  him  in  the  year  1856.  He  was  quite  unable  to 
attend  the  House  of  Commons.  He  spent  some  weeks 
at  Norwood  and  in  Brighton  during  February  and 
March  ;  he  then  went  down  to  Llandudno,  where  he 
remained  six  months,  being  much  of  the  time  in  a  state 
of  great  feebleness,  unable  to  write,  or  to  read,  or  even 
to  converse,  except  with  Mrs.  Bright  and  his  daughter, 
who  were  constant  in  their  attendance  upon  him.  In 
the  month  of  October  he  returned  to  his  home  at 
Rochdale,  and  in  December  urged  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
forward  the  resignation  of  his  office  to  the  Queen, 
feeling  certain  that  for  at  least  another  year  he  should 
not  be  able  to  undertake  any  parliamentary  or  official 
duty.  The  resignation  was  reluctantly  accepted. 
During  the  year  1871  Mr.  Bright  spent  some  months 
in  Scotland,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Bass,  M.P.,  at 
Glen  Tulchan  Lodge,  on  the  Spey.  Here,  as  on  former 
occasions,  he  received  great  kindness,  and  his  health 
sensibly  improved. 

While  at  his  residence  of  One  Ash,  in  January,  1872, 
he  addressed  the  following  letter  on  the  Home  Rule 
question — which  was  then  a  prominent  topic  of  discus¬ 
sion — to  The  O’Donoghue :  “  It  is  said  that  some 
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persons  engaged  in  the  canvass  of  the  county  of  Kerry 
have  spoken  of  me  as  an  advocate  of  what  is  termed 
Home  Rule  in  Ireland.  I  hope  no  one  has  ventured  to 
say  anything  so  absurd  and  untrue.  If  it  has  been  said 
by  any  one  of  any  authority  in  the  county,  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  contradict  it.  To  have  two  representa¬ 
tive  legislative  assemblies  or  parliaments  in  the  United 
Kingdom  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  intolerable  mis¬ 
chief  ;  and  I  think  no  sensible  man  can  wish  for  two 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  United  Kingdom  who 
does  not  wish  the  United  Kingdom  to  become  two  or 
more  nations,  entirely  separated  from  each  other. 
Excuse  me  for  troubling  you  with  this.  It  is  no  duty 
of  mine  to  interfere  in  your  contest,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  misrepresented.” 

The  scene  of  his  oratorical  triumphs  at  Westminster 
received  a  flying  visit  from  Mr.  Bright  on  the  iithof 
April,  1872.  He  attended  before  the  commencement 
of  the  sitting  and  the  arrival  of  the  Speaker  for  prayers. 
An  account  of  this  visit  states  that  as  members  came  in, 
without  distinction  of  party,  they  gathered  round  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  who  sat  for  some  little  time  in 
the  seat  just  below  his  usual  place,  and  greeted  him 
with  great  cordiality.  For  some  time  Mr.  Bright  held 
a  kind  of  levee,  group  after  group  forming  about  him. 
He  afterwards  took  his  old  place  at  the  upper  corner  of 
the  second  bench  below  the  gangway,  and  remained 
there  until  prayers  had  been  said.  After  a  short  con¬ 
versation  with  the  Speaker  he  left  the  House.  He  also 
visited  the  Reform  Club,  where  he  was  most  heartily 
received.  Traces  of  the  trying  illness  through  which 
he  had  passed  were  noticeable.  His  hair,  which  before 
his  illness  was  dark  or  grizzled  and  abundant,  had 
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become  perfectly  white,  imparting,  together  with  his 
florid  complexion,  a  venerable  appearance. 

In  July,  1872,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Bright  residing  in 
the  Staffordshire  Potteries  made  him  a  suitable  and 
noteworthy  presentation,  in  the  shape  of  a  cabinet  and 
collection  of  ceramic  art.  The  walnut  cabinet,  which 
was  in  the  style  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  designed  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Moody.  Divided  into  two  compartments,  the 
upper  was  filled  with  vases  and  other  examples  of  the 
art  and  industry  of  the  district,  executed  at  the  various 
manufactories  of  Messrs.  Minton,  Messrs.  Wedgwood, 
and  Messrs.  Copeland.  In  the  lower  compartment 
were  three  majolica  vases  by  Wedgwood.  The  decora¬ 
tions  of  one  of  the  choicest  pieces  of  Staffordshire  ware 
were  emblematic  of  Mr.  Bright’s  career  and  services. 
The  inscription  upon  the  cabinet  read  as  follows  :  “  To 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  whose  foresight, 
eloquence,  and  faithful  character  have  greatly  contri¬ 
buted  to  his  country’s  prosperity,  these  specimens  of 
ceramic  art  are  presented  by  admirers  in  the  Stafford¬ 
shire  Potteries.”  The  presentation  took  place  at 
Rochdale,  in  Mr.  Bright’s  house,  and  it  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  address  setting  forth  Mr.  Bright’s  services 
in  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  expressing  a  hope  that 
he  might  speedily  be  restored  to  perfect  health,  and  to 
his  place  in  the  national  councils. 

Mr.  Gladstone  reconstructed  his  Cabinet  in  August, 
1873;  and  Mr.  Bright  accepted  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  It  was  not  a  post 
involving  heavy  departmental  duty.  Writing  to  his 
constituents,  who  re-elected  him  without  opposition, 
he  said  he  held  the  same  principles  as  when  they 
first  gave  him  their  confidence ;  and  when  he  found 
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himself  unable  to  advance  those  principles,  and  to 
serve  them  honestly  as  a  Minister,  he  should  abandon 
a  position  that  demanded  sacrifices  which  he  could 
not  make.  He  also  went  down  to  Birmingham,  and 
addressed  a  vast  audience  of  fifteen  thousand  persons  in 
Bingley  Hall.  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his  first  im¬ 
portant  appearance  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Bright  took  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  public  questions,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  condemned  the  Education  Act  of  1870, 
which  he  said  encouraged  denominational  education, 
and  extended  and  confirmed  the  system  which  it  ought 
to  have  superseded. 

For  some  time  before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
in  January,  1874,  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government  had  been  slowly  waning.  The  causes 
responsible  for  this  were  very  various  in  character. 
The  Church  interest,  on  account  of  the  disestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church,  was  strongly  arrayed 
against  the  Ministry ;  the  licensed  victuallers  were 
deeply  offended  by  the  legislation  initiated  by  the  Home 
Secretary ;  the  Nonconformists  were  in  arms  against 
the  important  twenty-fifth  clause  in  the  Education 
Act ;  and  many  other  classes  had  what  they  regarded 
as  their  special  grievances.  Besides  all  this,  a  general 
lethargy  had  crept  over  the  Liberal  party.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Gladstone — whose  premier¬ 
ship  had  been  distinguished  beyond  that  of  any 
other  statesman  of  modern  times  for  great  measures — 
dissolved  Parliament.  At  the  ensuing  elections  the 
three  Liberal  members  for  Birmingham  were  returned 
without  opposition  ;  but  in  the  country  generally  the 
Liberal  party  was  defeated,  and  there  was  a  majority 
of  something  over  fifty  for  the  Conservatives. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  tendered  his  resignation  on  the  17th 
of  February,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  became  Premier.  Mr. 
Bright  of  course  went  out  of  office  with  his  chief. 

The  Eastern  question  once  more  assumed  an  acute 
phase  in  1875-6,  and  England  thrilled  with  the  news 
of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities.  Mr.  Gladstone  soon 
moved  the  nation  by  his  condemnation  of  the  foul 
deeds  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  policy  of  the  English 
Government.  He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Bright,  who, 
now  that  England  had  lost  faith  in  the  regeneration 
of  Turkey,  was  in  the  position  of  a  prophet  whose 
prophecies  had  been  fulfilled.  He  demanded  that  the 
error  of  the  Crimean  War  should  not  be  repeated 
by  plunging  this  country  into  war.  The  blood  and 
treasure  of  England  must  never  again  be  wasted  on 
behalf  of  the  Turk,  and  the  vote  of  England  in  the 
councils  of  Europe  must  be  given  in  favour  of  justice 
and  freedom  to  Christian  and  Moslem  alike.  Mr. 
Bright  also  addressed  a  meeting  at  Birmingham,  which 
formally  called  upon  the  Government  to  unite  with 
Russia  and  the  other  Great  Powers  in  securing  the 
independence  of  the  Christian  provinces  of  European 
Turkey.  When  Mr.  Bright  asked  whether  the  might  of 
England  should  ever  again  be  put  forth  to  sustain  such 
a  tyranny  as  that  which  ruled  in  Constantinople,  the 
entire  audience  responded  fervently  in  the  negative. 

All  proposals  for  mediation  by  the  Great  Powers 
having  proved  abortive  in  consequence  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Porte,  in  April  1877  Russia  formally  declared 
war  against  Turkey,  and  the  conflict  between  those  two 
Powers  now  began.  At  this  time  Mr.  Bright  spoke  at 
Bradford,  calling  upon  England  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality,  and  censuring  the  Government  for  sending 
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the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay.  The  fortunes  of  war  went 
against  the  Turks,  and  after  the  surrender  of  Plevna 
on  the  loth  of  December,  the  Porte  again  requested 
the  Powers  to  mediate.  Mr.  Bright  addressed  his  con¬ 
stituents  on  the  13th  of  January,  1878,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Parliament  met.  The  Government  asked 
for  a  vote  of  credit,  in  view  of  the  eventualities  of  war, 
but  this  was  opposed.  Mr.  Bright  complained  of  our 
entering  the  European  Conference  with  “  shotted  guns 
and  revolvers.”  The  war  party,  however,  which  came 
to  be  known  as  the  “  Jingoes,”  prevailed,  and  the  vote 
of  credit  was  agreed  to. 

In  March,  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  concluded 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  but  great  uneasiness  still 
prevailed  in  England  in  consequence  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  and  the  order  for  the  despatch  of 
Indian  troops  to  Malta.  Great  meetings  were  speedily 
held  in  London  and  throughout  the  provinces  in  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Ministerial  policy ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  April,  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  a  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  which  called  for  a  European  congress. 
Mr.  Bright  delivered  an  impassioned  speech,  and  made 
a  spirited  attack  upon  Lord  Beaconsfield,  which  elicited 
prolonged  cheering  from  the  audience.  He  then  said 
that  his  own  great  hope  was  that  the  love  of  justice,  of 
mercy,  and  of  peace  was  not  dead  within  the  minds  of 
Englishmen.  “  I  wish  that  it  may  grow  and  may 
strengthen  from  day  to  day ;  and  that,  growing  and 
strengthening,  it  may  baffle  a  policy  which  is  hateful  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven,  which  to  my  mind  is  profoundly 
wicked,  and  which  I  feel  certain  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt  is  a  policy  that  is  hostile  to,  and  may,  if 
persisted  in,  be  fatal  to,  the  greatest  and  highest 
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interests  of  the  empire.”  In  responding  subsequently 
to  a  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Bright,  again  alluding  to  the 
proposed  war  upon  the  Christian  population  of  Russia, 
said  with  great  emphasis  :  “  For  no  such  cause  as  this 
shall  the  torrents  of  English  blood  be  called  to  flow, 
which  are  apparently  now  on  the  point  of  being  shed 
at  the  command — I  will  say  to  the  people,  at  the 
betrayal — of  a  Minister  who  has  not  one  single  drop  of 
English  blood  in  his  veins.” 

This  was  the  last  of  Mr.  Bright’s  important  addresses 
on  the  Eastern  question.  The  war  fever  in  England 
gradually  subsided  ;  and  the  Berlin  Congress  assembled 
on  the  13th  of  July,  1878.  A  treaty  was  drawn  up 
which  provided,  amongst  other  things,  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Roumania,  the 
constitution  of  Bulgaria  as  an  autonomous  principality, 
the  formation  of  the  new  province  of  Eastern  Roumelia, 
the  occupation  and  administration  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  by  Austro-Hungary,  and  the  cession  of 
Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Batoum  to  Russia.  The  treaty 
was  signed  and  ratified  on  the  3rd  of  August.  With 
the  conclusion  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  that  question  which 
had  cost  Europe  many  costly  and  sanguinary  wars  was 
once  more  temporarily  settled. 

Mr.  Bright  delivered  at  this  period  a  great  number 
of  addresses  on  miscellaneous  questions  outside  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  Rochdale,  in  December  1867, 
he  discoursed  of  Liberal  progress,  but  said  that  redis¬ 
tribution  and  the  ballot  were  still  necessary.  There 
was  also  the  question  of  Ireland  to  settle,  which  had 
remained  open  for  two  hundred  years.  In  the  following 
February,  at  Birmingham,  he  addressed  a  number  of 
artisans,  who  had  visited  the  Paris  Exhibition  at  the 
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instance  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  affirmed  his  belief 
that  a  good,  sound  system  of  primary  education  would 
give  our  future  workmen  a  broad  foundation  from  which 
would  arise  almost  all  else  that  was  wanted.  The 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Bright  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1868 ;  and  he  was  also 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  chief  feature  of  his  speech  before  the 
latter  body  was  a  recommendation  that  the  Chamber 
should  take  part  in  an  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
taxes  on  tea  and  sugar.  The  cry  he  would  raise  would 
be  “  a  free  breakfast-table.”  The  same  evening  Mr. 
Bright  received  addresses  from  the  trades  delegates 
and  the  Reform  League  at  the  Corn  Exchange.  He 
was  welcomed  with  much  enthusiasm  ;  and  in  one  of 
his  best  efforts  he  spoke  for  more  than  an  hour  on 
the  land  question,  national  expenditure,  and  national 
education.  In  1875  and  1876,  he  appeared  on  several 
occasions  before  his  Birmingham  constituents,  dealing 
in  his  speeches  with  the  pressing  topics  of  the  day. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Liberals 
of  the  borough,  Mr.  Gladstone  visited  Birmingham  on 
the  31st  of  May,  1877,  and  delivered  a  series  of 
addresses  on  public  topics.  The  first  of  these  was 
given  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  at  Bingley  Hall, 
when  it  was  computed  that  there  were  some  20,000 
persons  present.  The  speech  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  Eastern  question.  On  the  following  day,  after 
going  over  the  Small  Arms  Factory  at  Small  Heath, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  went  to  the  Bristol  Street 
Board  School,  where  he  was  presented  with  an  address 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Liberal  Association,  known 
as  the  “  Birmingham  Six  Hundred.”  In  the  evening, 
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he  was  entertained  oy  the  Mayor  at  a  banquet  in  the 
Queen’s  Hotel,  at  which  about  two  hundred  gentlemen 
were  present,  including  prominent  members  of  the 
“  Six  Hundred  ”  and  members  of  the  Corporation. 
Among  the  guests  was  Mr.  Bright,  who  arrived  from 
London,  and  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
others  to  the  Queen’s  Hotel  amidst  the  cheers  of  a 
large  crowd.  Several  other  members  of  Parliament 
were  also  present.  In  acknowledging  the  toast  of  his 
health,  Mr.  Gladstone  touched  upon  his  magnificent 
reception,  and  went  on  to  say  that  he  hoped  Birming¬ 
ham  would  continue  to  set  an  example  of  municipal 
spirit  to  all  the  municipalities  of  the  country.  Referring 
to  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Bright  had  been  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  popularity  during  the  Crimean  War,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  such  conduct  ennobled  a  man  and  the 
country  which  produced  him. 

When  Mr.  Bright  rose  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  the 
borough  members,  he  was  loudly  cheered,  the  whole 
company  standing.  He  said  that  the  people  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  had  had  a  stirring  week.  They  had  had 
amongst  them  the  most  eminent  man  among  the  states¬ 
men  of  this  country  and  of  this  century ;  they  had  had 
the  greatest  political  meeting  within  our  own  time  held 
under  one  roof ;  and  they  had  had  what  all  the  world 
would  say  was  a  great  speech  upon  a  great  and  solemn 
issue  :  the  Eastern  question. 

In  the  session  of  1877  Mr.  Trevelyan  brought  forward 
his  motion  for  the  extension  of  household  suffrage  to 
the  counties,  and  the  redistribution  of  seats.  The 
motion  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  56,  the  numbers 
being  220  and  276  respectively  ;  but  the  debate  was  of 
great  significance,  as  from  this  time  forward  the  measure 
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was  formally  adopted  by  the  Liberals  as  an  article 
of  their  future  political  creed.  A  great  meeting  of 
agricultural  labourers’  delegates  was  held  in  Exeter 
Hall,  to  support  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  motion,  and  to  listen 
to  a  speech  from  Mr.  Bright.  The  meeting  was  a  very 
representative  one  of  all  divisions  of  the  country,  and 
resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  household  suffrage 
in  the  counties,  and  of  a  redistribution  of  seats,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  better  representation  of  the  electoral  body. 
Mr.  Bright  delivered  a  very  effective  and  vigorous 
speech.  He  attributed  the  great  advance  of  this  country 
in  the  past  forty-five  years  mainly  to  the  Reform  Bill, 
which  enfranchised  the  citizens  of  the  boroughs,  and 
he  believed  that  nearly  equal  results  would  follow 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  people  in  the  counties. 
He  looked  to  them  in  particular  for  a  total  change  in 
the  land  laws.  He  repudiated  the  argument  that 
the  labourers  were  unfit  for  the  franchise,  holding  that 
we  must  trust  them  as  we  had  trusted  the  artisans  in 
the  boroughs. 

Mr.  Bright  unveiled  the  Cobden  statue  at  Brad¬ 
ford,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1877,  and  after  the  ceremony 
was  over  he  was  entertained  at  luncheon,  with  other 
guests,  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Bradford,  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Behrens,  President  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  In  replying  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  Mr. 
Bright  spoke  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade.  He  dwelt 
on  the  effect  which  extended  commercial  intercourse 
between  countries  had  in  rendering  war  between  them 
almost  impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  England  and 
France  since  the  adoption  of  the  Commercial  Treaty; 
and  he  suggested  the  formation  of  an  international 
committee  which  should  endeavour  to  bring  about  the 
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reduction  of  tariffs  all  over  Europe,  until  the  various 
countries  should  be  so  bound  together  by  their 
commercial  interests  that  the  maintenance  of  large 
armaments  “  would  be  an  act  of  absolute  and  obvious 
lunacy.”  He  maintained  that  for  England  to  return 
to  Protection  under  any  form,  or  to  Reciprocity,  which 
meant  a  war  of  tariffs,  would  be  to  bar  the  progress  of 
the  world,  and  to  destroy  our  hopes  of  future  peace. 
In  the  United  States  the  system  of  Protection  had  been 
shaken,  and  was  tottering  to  its  fall. 

The  new  Town  Hall  at  Manchester — built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Waterhouse — was  formally  opened 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1877,  by  the  Mayor,  Mr. 
Abel  Heywood.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  banquet, 
presided  over  by  the  Mayor,  and  among  the  guests 
were  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
Mr.  John  Bright,  Lord  Winmarleigh,  and  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  representing  Lancashire  towns. 
In  responding  to  the  toast  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Bright  remarked  that  for  some  time  the  health  of 
that  body  had  been  indifferent,  and  he  suggested  as  a 
remedy  that  it  should  be  sent  to  the  country.  Referring 
to  the  state  of  the  cotton  trade,  he  warned  the  people 
of  Manchester  of  circumstances  affecting  trade,  and 
perhaps  pointing  to  certain  dangers,  which  it  would  not 
be  wise  entirely  to  overlook. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1877,  Mr.  Bright  attended 
a  meeting  at  Rochdale,  and  distributed  the  Queen’s 
prizes  and  the  certificates  of  merit  to  the  successful 
students  of  the  science  and  art  classes  of  the  Rochdale 
Co-operative  Equitable  Pioneers’  Society.  Addressing 
the  meeting,  he  spoke  of  the  progress  of  science  and 
art  during  the  past  century,  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
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modern  scientific  discoveries  had  been  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  He  referred 
especially  to  the  manufacture  of  gas,  the  application  of 
steam-power  to  the  purposes  of  production,  and  to  the 
wonderful  strides  which  of  late  years  had  been  made 
by  the  cheap  press.  Mr.  Bright  pointed  out  that  all  the 
inventions  of  modern  science — the  telegraph,  the  steam¬ 
boat,  the  locomotive,  photography,  etc. — although  they 
had  given  additional  power  to  wealth,  had  done  far 
more  for  the  working  classes. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1878,  Mr.  Bright  attended  the 
annual  Good  Friday  Conference  of  the  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire  Sunday-school  Association 
at  Rochdale.  The  assembly  represented  the  teachers 
of  nearly  500,000  children  in  the  various  Sunday- 
schools  of  the  district.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
delivered  an  address,  tracing  the  influence  of  the 
Sunday-school  upon  the  morals,  manners,  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young. 

Foreign  affairs  and  the  recent  wars  formed  the 
burden  of  a  great  speech  which  Mr.  Bright  delivered 
in  Birmingham  on  the  10th  of  April,  1879,  when  the 
borough  members  addressed  their  constituents  in  the 
Town  Hall.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  began  his 
speech  by  a  regretful  contrast  between  that  and  former 
meetings  of  the  kind.  At  most  of  the  previous  meetings 
they  could  rejoice  at  the  advancing  progress  of  some 
great  principle,  or  that  some  great  principle  had  been 
established  in  some  great  act  of  beneficent  legislation. 
But  the  most  sanguine  could  not  now  find  any  cause  for 
rejoicing  or  exultation.  They  had,  in  point  of  fact,  not 
one  single  measure  to  point  to  which  had  been  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  existing  Administra- 
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tion.  “  What  the  Ministers  are  doing  is  just  this  : 
nothing  whatsoever  that  is  useful  at  home,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  you  can  imagine  that  is  mischievous  abroad.” 
He  condemned  the  Zulu  War  and  our  interference  in 
Egypt ;  while  with  regard  to  the  war  in  Afghanistan, 
he  doubted  whether  there  had  ever  been  a  war  more 
deformed  by  falseness  and  by  dishonour. 

In  October,  1879,  Mr.  Bright  attended  a  great  Liberal 
demonstration  at  the  Pomona  Gardens,  Manchester, 
intended  as  a  counterblast  to  a  Tory  demonstration 
held  the  week  before,  when  Lord  Salisbury  spoke,  and 
described  the  new  alliance  between  Austria  and 
Germany  as  “  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.”  Mr.  Bright 
spoke  with  scathing  power  of  the  Government’s  so- 
called  "imperial  policy,”  and  said  that  the  Zulu  and 
Afghan  wars  would  never  have  received  the  sanction  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  contrasted  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  its  lust  of  empire  with  the  great  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  its  Irish  reforms,  its 
abolition  of  purchase,  etc. 

An  interesting  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Bright 
at  a  banquet  given  at  Rochdale,  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1879,  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  M.P.,  on  his 
return  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  After  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  vastness  of  American  resources  and  the 
progress  of  the  people,  Mr.  Bright  said  they  had  no 
bishops,  and  no  great  favoured  Church  organization, 
but  he  did  not  commiserate  them  in  that.  They  had 
also  no  land  monopoly  ;  they  had  not  preferred,  as  we 
had  preferred  in  this  country,  to  maintain  a  thousand 
great  houses  and  great  properties,  when  we  might  have 
had  hundreds  of  thousands  of  comfortable  and  happy 
homesteads  adorning  the  land. 
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A  heavy  domestic  calamity  befell  Mr.  Bright  in 
the  year  1878  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Bright 
died  suddenly,  on  the  13th  of  May,  at  One  Ash.  On 
the  previous  day  she  was  in  her  usual  state  of  health, 
and  attended  the  meeting  at  the  Friends’  chapel.  On 
the  morning  of  the  13th  she  was  seized  with  apoplexy, 
became  instantly  unconscious,  and  died  in  a  few 
minutes.  Mr.  Bright  was  in  London  at  the  time,  but 
a  telegram  being  immediately  sent  to  him,  he  arrived 
at  Rochdale  in  the  evening.  On  the  day  succeeding 
Mrs.  Bright’s  death,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  sent  a 
telegram  from  Windsor  Castle  to  Rochdale  express¬ 
ing  her  deep  sympathy  with  Mr.  Bright  in  his  bereave¬ 
ment.  Expressions  of  sympathy  also  poured  in  from 
all  quarters  upon  Mr.  Bright,  and  from  many  public 
bodies. 

Mrs.  Bright’s  remains  were  interred  in  the  burial 
ground  of  the  Friends’  meeting-house,  Rochdale,  on 
the  1 6th  of  May.  In  addition  to  the  family  and  friends, 
Messrs.  Bright’s  workpeople  attended  the  funeral.  As 
the  coffin  was  borne  to  the  grave,  it  was  followed  by 
the  mourners,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Bright, 
with  his  youngest  son  on  one  side  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Maclaren,  on  the  other.  The  Friends  have  no  regularly 
appointed  burial  service,  the  last  sad  offices  for  the 
dead  being  spontaneously  performed.  The  interment 
on  this  occasion  was  touchingly  simple.  Precisely  at 
noon  the  body  was  lowered  into  its  final  resting-place. 
The  coffin,  on  which  were  placed  three  floral  wreaths, 
bore  a  memorial  tablet,  with  the  inscription,  “  Margaret 
Elizabeth  Bright,  died  13th  May,  1878,  aged  58  years.” 
As  the  body  descended,  the  sobs  of  some  of  the  mourners 
were  very  audible.  One  who  witnessed  the  melancholy 
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ceremony  states  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Braithwaite,  barrister, 
of  London,  in  a  voice  indistinct  from  emotion,  delivered, 
not  a  prayer  over  the  dead,  whose  life  was  a  closed 
book  in  the  keeping  of  her  Maker,  but  words  of  con¬ 
solation  to  the  living.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Bright  was  so 
overcome  with  emotion  that  he  clasped  his  son  around 
the  neck  and  leaned  upon  him  for  support.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Turner,  of  Liverpool,  gave  utterance  to  the  thought 
w'hich  the  occasion  inspired,  taking  several  passages  of 
Scripture  for  his  theme.  Mr.  Bright  then  walked  to 
the  edge  of  the  grave,  and  looked  down  upon  the  coffin 
with  that  lingering  look  which  marks  the  reluctance  of 
the  bereaved  finally  to  part  with  the  beloved  dead. 
The  assembly  afterwards  retired  into  the  meeting-house, 
where  further  exhortation  and  prayer  were  offered,  and 
finally  the  whole  of  those  present  engaged  in  silent 
prayer.  The  sympathy  expressed  with  Mr.  Bright  in 
his  profound  sorrow  was  most  wide-spread,  extending 
as  well  through  the  ranks  of  his  political  antagonists 
as  through  those  of  his  more  immediate  friends  in 
private  and  public  life. 

From  1875  to  1880  Mr.  Bright  made  a  considerable 
number  of  parliamentary  speeches.  In  the  former 
year  he  spoke  upon  the  Tichborne  case.  He  had  acted 
in  a  friendly  spirit  towards  Dr.  Kenealy  upon  his  entry 
into  the  House  ;  but  when  that  indiscreet  advocate  moved 
for  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
the  judges  engaged  in  the  Tichborne  case,  he  delivered 
a  severe  philippic  against  him.  He  went  into  the 
merits  of  the  case  on  which  the  Claimant  was  convicted, 
and  by  a  straightforward  but  pitiless  and  irresistible 
logic  showed  how  weak  was  the  defence,  and  how  in¬ 
evitable  the  conclusion  that  the  Claimant  was  a  rank 
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impostor.  “  It  is  a  great  public  injury/’  he  observed, 
“  it  is  a  great  wrong,  that  gentlemen  of  education,  and 
occupying  the  position  of  members  of  this  House,  should 
seek  to  convince  persons  who  could  not  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility  have  had  so  good  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  matter  as  the  judges  and  jury  whose  conduct  is 
condemned, — I  say  it  is  a  great  evil  to  teach  such 
persons  what  I  believe  to  be  utterly  untrue :  that  the 
judges  were  partial  and  corrupt,  and  that  the  jury  were 
mistaken  in  the  view  which  they  took.  Sir,  I  can  take 
no  such  view.  I  can  take  no  part  in  such  conduct.  I 
would  uphold  the  institutions  of  this  country,  in  the 
main,  as  they  exist  with  regard  to  the  administration 
of  justice  ;  I  think  the  poorest  in  the  land  has  at  least 
as  great  an  interest  in  that  being  done  as  the  richest  in 
the  land  ;  and  it  is  because  I  think  this,  that  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  think  of  giving  my  vote  in  favour  of  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Stoke.”  The 
division  which  followed  is  probably  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  motion  was 
rejected  by  433  votes  against  1,  Dr.  Kenealy’s  solitary 
supporter  being  Major  O'Gorman.  The  hon.  member’s 
co-teller  was  Mr.  Whalley,  as  ardent  an  admirer  of  and 
a  believer  in  the  Claimant  as  he  was  a  hater  of  the 
Pope. 

When  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  the  grant  in  connection 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  visit  to  India,  Mr.  Bright 
spoke  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  and  said  that  as 
the  visit  had  received  the  consent  of  the  Queen,  and 
had  been  considered  and  approved  by  Ministers,  he 
was  willing  to  believe,  as  he  most  strongly  hoped,  that 
the  visit  was  a  wise  one,  and  one  that  would  tend  in 
the  main  to  useful  purposes,  both  for  England  and 
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India.  As  to  the  character  of  the  visit,  the  Prince 
could  not  go  to  India  with  a  single  portmanteau  and  a 
carpet  bag ;  and  he  (Mr.  Bright)  inclined  to  the  mode 
of  travelling  which  the  Government  had  proposed.  If 
it  were  any  other  of  the  sons  of  the  Queen,  the  case 
would  be  somewhat  different ;  but  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms. 

There  were  many  questions  of  importance  introduced 
in  the  session  of  1876  upon  which  Mr.  Bright  addressed 
the  House.  The  subject  of  Reform  for  Ireland  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Meldon  on  the  28th  of  March, 
upon  a  motion  for  the  assimilation  of  the  borough 
franchise  in  England  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Meldon  showed, 
from  rating  and  other  causes,  how  large  numbers  of 
the  Irish  people,  especially  in  the  towns,  were  disfran¬ 
chised.  In  supporting  Mr.  Meldon’s  motion,  Mr. 
Bright  maintained  that  household  suffrage  had  not  been 
a  terrible  thing  for  England,  and  that  it  could  not 
be  a  dangerous  thing  for  Ireland.  “  I  believe,”  he  said, 
“  that  if  a  measure  of  this  kind  were  passed  it  would 
have  the  effect  in  Ireland — it  must  inevitably  have  the 
effect — of  teaching  the  Irish  people  that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  is  not  only  not  afraid  of  them,  but  actually 
invites  their  co-operation.”  The  Government  escaped 
defeat  only  by  the  small  majority  of  13.  The  numbers 
were:  for  the  motion,  166;  against,  179. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary  Education  Act  had 
been  promised  by  the  Government  for  this  session,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  protracted  debates  on  the  Royal 
Titles  Bill,  it  could  not  be  introduced  in  the  Commons 
until  the  middle  of  May.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Dixon,  one 
of  the  members  for  Birmingham,  brought  in  an  Element¬ 
ary  Education  Bill  of  his  own,  and  the  debate  on  the 
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second  reading  took  place  on  the  5  th  of  April.  The 
principal  objects  of  the  measure  were  to  enforce  uni¬ 
versal  compulsory  attendance  at  school  and  to  establish 
universal  compulsory  school  boards.  Mr.  Bright  said 
he  agreed  with  much  that  had  been  urged  during  the 
debate  against  giving  too  high  an  education  to  the 
children  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  laid  it  down  that 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  teach  children  to  read  so  as  to 
comprehend  what  they  read,  to  write  so  that  what  they 
wrote  could  be  read,  and  so  much  arithmetic  as  would 
enable  them  to  keep  their  accounts.  The  opposition 
to  school  boards  he  held  to  be  a  mere  hobgoblin,  and, 
as  the  system  had  succeeded  so  admirably  in  towns, 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  extended  to 
the  rural  districts.  As  to  the  expense,  everything  cost 
something,  and  the  people  could  not  be  educated  for 
nothing ;  while  the  horror  of  increasing  local  taxation 
was  an  entire  mistake,  which  was  due,  he  believed,  to 
ignorance  and  political  motives.  Mr.  Dixon’s  bill  was 
lost  by  281  votes  to  160.  The  Government  bill,  which 
was  introduced  at  a  later  period,  led  to  many  warm 
debates,  its  main  proposals  being  considered  “  reaction¬ 
ary  ”  by  the  Opposition.  The  strongest  contest  arose 
over  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Pell — accepted  by  the 
Government — providing  for  the  dissolution  of  all 
school  boards  which  possessed  neither  schools  nor 
sites.  Mr.  Bright  said  that  if  the  clause  passed  it 
would  be  widely  accepted  as  a  signal  for  the  reopen¬ 
ing  of  a  question  which  was  settled  in  1870,  and  it 
would  stir  up  intolerance  and  hostility  in  many  parishes. 
The  clause,  however,  was  carried,  the  Government 
being  supported  all  through  on  this  question  by  an 
obedient  majority. 
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Mr.  Bright  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  women.  On  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  Women’s  Disabilities  Removal 
Bill,  taken  on  the  26th  of  April,  1876,  he  spoke  against 
the  measure.  He  confessed  that  he  had  changed  his 
vote  on  this  question,  for  he  had  voted  with  Mr.  Mill  in 
1867.  He  had  not  really  changed  his  opinion,  however, 
though  on  one  occasion  he  had  voted  with  Mr.  Mill  out 
of  general  sympathy  for  him  rather  than  from  a  con¬ 
viction  that  he  was  right  on  this  question.  “My 
sympathies,”  he  said,  “  have  always  been  in  favour  of 
a  wide  suffrage.  They  are  so  at  this  moment,  and  I 
grieve  very  much  that  a  measure  should  be  submitted 
to  this  House  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  which  I  cannot  give  my  support.  But  I  confess  I  am 
unwilling,  for  the  sake  of  women  themselves,  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  into  the  contests  of  our  parliamentary  system, 
to  bring  them  under  the  necessity  of  canvassing  them¬ 
selves  or  being  canvassed  by  others.  I  think  they 
would  lose  much  of  that,  or  some  of  that,  which  is  best 
that  they  now  possess,  and  that  they  would  gain  no 
good  of  any  kind,  from  being  mingled  or  mixed  with 
parliamentary  contests  and  the  polling-booth.”  The 
bill  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  87,  the  numbers  being  : 
for  the  second  reading,  152  ;  against,  239. 

On  the  1 2th  of  May,  1876,  Mr.  R.  Smyth  brought 
forward  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons  propos¬ 
ing  to  stop  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  Sunday 
in  Ireland.  The  hon.  member  showed  by  statistics 
that  drunkenness  was  increasing  in  Ireland,  and  that  this 
measure  was  universally  desired.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  proposed  a  compromise. 
He  offered,  if  Mr.  Smyth  would  withdraw  his  motion, 
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to  recommend  the  further  restriction  of  the  hours  of 
opening  on  Sundays  to  two  to  five  in  the  country,  and 
two  to  seven  in  towns.  Mr.  Bright  gave  his  warm 
adhesion  to  the  resolution.  He  considered  that  the 
unanimity  of  all  classes  on  this  question  was  unparal¬ 
leled,  and  described  the  proposed  Government  com¬ 
promise  as  a  mere  nibbling  at  a  great  evil,  and  a  falling 
back  from  their  offer  of  the  previous  year.  “  Do  not  the 
people  tell  us  what  we  should  do  in  this  matter  ?  Have 
they  not  told  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  in  no  uncertain 
voice  what  they  ought  to  do  in  this  matter  ?  It  has  come 
to  this  :  Government  must  choose  this  day  whom  they 
will  serve.  Will  you  serve  the  conspiracy  of  the 
vendors  of  drink  in  England,  or  will  you  obey  the  will 
and  the  eloquent  voice  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  ?  ” 
On  a  division  the  resolution  was  carried  against  the 
Government  by  224  votes  to  167.  The  result  was 
hailed  with  loud  cheering  by  the  Opposition.  A  bill 
was  afterwards  introduced  founded  upon  the  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  but  after  passing  its  second  reading,  it  was  talked 
out  at  a  later  stage  by  Mr.  Callan,  for  which  feat  he  was 
generally  and  severely  condemned. 

In  1876  Mr.  Bright  supported  Mr.  (now  Sir)  George 
Trevelyan’s  motion  for  the  extension  of  the  county 
franchise ;  and  in  the  following  session  he  spoke  in 
favour  of  a  better  system  of  parliamentary  reporting, 
and  once  more  eloquently  advocated  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment. 

In  the  sessions  of  1875  and  1878  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan  made  gallant  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
settle  the  Burials  question,  moving  by  way  of  reso¬ 
lution.  On  the  latter  occasion  Mr.  Bright  spoke 
vigorously  on  the  question,  referring  to  the  condition 
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of  panic  into  which  the  friends  of  the  Established 
Church  had  thrown  themselves,  and  insisting  upon  the 
groundlessness  of  their  fears.  The  question,  he  said, 
was  as  good  as  won  by  the  supporters  of  this  measure, 
and  the  battle  was  pretty  nearly  as  good  as  lost  by  the 
other  side.  He  demanded  this  act  of  justice  on  behalf 
of  that  half  of  the  nation  who  believed  themselves  to  be 
injured.  The  resolution  was  only  lost  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  1 5,  in  a  House  composed  of  469  members. 
This  vexed  question  was  at  length  set  at  rest  by  the 
passing  of  a  bill  in  the  session  of  1880. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1878,  Mr.  Bright  drew  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  scheme  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth’s  Grammar  School  in 
Birmingham — one  of  the  most  flourishing  institutions 
in  the  country.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed 
an  address  to  Her  Majesty  praying  her  to  withhold  her 
assent  to  the  scheme.  The  point  which  he  desired  to 
call  the  attention  of  members  to  was  the  constitution 
of  the  governing  body.  The  people  of  Birmingham 
objected  to  the  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
on  this  amongst  other  grounds :  that,  whereas  the 
school  had  been  free  for  three  hundred  years,  it  was 
now  proposed  to  establish  a  system  of  fees.  As  to 
the  governing  body,  what  the  Corporation  and  the 
people  of  Birmingham  objected  to  was  that  the  majority, 
which  by  the  scheme  of  1873  was  to  be  given  to  the 
Corporation  and  the  School  Board,  was  now  reduced 
to  a  minority,  the  School  Board  being  entirely  got  rid 
of.  The  co-optative  members  were  increased  by  one, 
and  three  members  were  to  be  appointed  by  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  London  Universities.  The  public  of 
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Birmingham  would  prefer  that  the  three  proposed 
university  members  should  be  elected  and  appointed 
by  the  Corporation.  The  course  taken  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  was  humiliating  and  somewhat  offensive 
to  the  town  of  Birmingham,  whose  Corporation  and 
institutions  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  a  majority  at  his  back, 
and  the  House  decided  against  Mr.  Bright’s  motion 
by  a  majority  of  59. 

Other  speeches  which  Mr.  Bright  delivered  about 
this  time  were  in  connection  with  India,  the  Irish 
franchise,  and  the  extension  of  the  purchase  clauses 
of  the  Land  Act. 

A  general  belief  in  the  early  dissolution  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  been  current  before  this  important  step  was 
formally  announced  by  the  Premier  in  1880.  The 
Beaconsfield  Administration  had  been  called  to  power 
ostensibly  on  two  leading  grounds  :  one  of  a  negative 
and  the  other  of  a  positive  character.  With  regard 
to  the  former  of  these,  it  was  understood  that  the  new 
Ministry  would  abandon  what  had  been  described  as 
the  “harassing  domestic  policy”  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government ;  while  as  to  the  second,  it  would  assume 
a  definite  and  spirited  course  on  foreign  affairs.  The 
country,  however,  began  to  weary  of  our  constant 
embroilment  in  foreign  quarrels,  and  of  the  restless 
war  policy  which  actuated  the  Ministry— a  policy  that 
had  been  pursued  to  the  complete  detriment  of  domestic 
legislation.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  campaign  in  Midlothian 
in  the  autumn  of  1879 — during  which  he  exhibited 
marvellous  powers  of  eloquence  as  well  as  physical 
endurance — was  greatly  instrumental  in  turning  the 
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tide  of  popular  feeling  against  the  Government ;  and  by 
the  beginning  of  1880  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  dissolution  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

Mr.  Bright  attended  the  opening  of  the  Birmingham 
Liberal  Club  on  the  2.oth  of  January,  1880,  and  in  his 
speech  made  anticipatory  allusions  to  the  dissolution, 
which  he  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  chief  of  the 
Liberal  party,  had  for  many  months  been  looking  forward 
to.  The  banquet  in  connection  with  the  opening  of 
the  club  was  very  brilliant  and  successful.  Two  days 
later,  Mr.  Bright  was  present  at  the  annual  soiree  of  the 
Junior  Liberal  Association  of  Birmingham,  held  in  the 
Town  Hall.  Being  called  upon  for  a  speech  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  he  said  that  he  held  it  wise  for 
young  men  to  devote  themselves,  to  a  prudent  extent, 
to  the  politics  of  their  town  and  country.  There  were 
numbers  of  young  men  who  brought  discredit  and 
suffering,  and  sometimes  ruin,  on  their  families  because 
they  had  not  taken  up  any  question  to  occupy  their 
spare  time.  Coming  to  the  question  of  the  assimilation 
of  the  county  and  borough  franchise,  he  defended 
the  proposal,  and  then  went  on  to  denounce  the  Zulu 
and  Afghan  wars  as  disastrous  in  the  end  to  this 
country.  Mr.  Bright  concluded  by  urging  his  hearers 
to  join  with  others  in  the  country  in  the  endeavour  to 
establish  on  firm  foundations  a  Liberal,  a  wise,  an 
intelligent,  and  a  Christian  Government. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Bright 
were  present  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Mayor  of 
Manchester  to  the  judges  of  the  assize — the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Lord  Coleridge,  and  Lord  Justice  Brett.  Re¬ 
sponding  to  the  toast  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Bright  said  that  in  1832  and  1867  the  House  under- 
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went  with  advantage  severe  treatment,  and  he  was  not 
sure  that  the  patient  just  now  was  not  subject  to  a 
recurrence  of  its  malady.  The  House  was  now  partly 
paralyzed.  Whatever  was  done  to  change  its  politics 
was  done  by  the  borough  representatives ;  and  the 
time  was  coming  when  people  would  get  tired  of  the 
paralysis,  and  would  want  to  give  to  both  portions  of 
it,  county  and  borough,  united  action. 

The  announcement  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
was  made  in  both  Houses  on  the  8th  of  March. 
The  election  contest  at  once  began,  and  during  the 
campaign  Mr.  Bright  delivered  six  powerful  speeches, 
recapitulating  his  indictment  against  the  Government, 
and  pointing  out  reforms  for  the  Liberal  party  still  to 
accomplish. 

The  three  Liberal  candidates  for  Birmingham  made 
a  last  appeal  to  the  electors  on  the  29th,  the  nomi¬ 
nation  being  fixed  for  the  following  day.  In  order  to 
ensure  the  return  of  their  three  candidates — each  elector 
having  only  two  votes — the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  borough  again  divided  the  support  of  the  Liberal 
electors  in  the  various  wards,  directing  electors  in  each 
ward  only  to  vote  for  two  candidates,  and  naming  the 
two  candidates  to  whom  their  votes  must  be  given. 
This  plan  was  known  as  the  “  Vote-as-you’re-told 
scheme.”  The  five  candidates  were  duly  nominated, 
and  the  poll  ordered  to  be  taken  on  the  31st,  at  139 
polling  stations.  The  Conservatives  professed  to  be 
very  sanguine  of  success,  asserting  up  to  the  last 
that  victory  was  within  their  grasp ;  but  the  result 
showed  a  great  Liberal  victory.  The  arrangement  for 
the  equalization  of  votes  in  different  wards  succeeded 
admirably,  all  three  of  the  Liberal  candidates  being 
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brought  in  triumphantly  at  but  a  short  distance  from 
each  other.  After  the  counting  of  the  votes,  the  Mayor 
announced  the  result  to  be  as  follows  :  for  Mr.  Muntz, 
22,969  ;  Mr.  Bright,  22,079;  Mr.  Chamberlain,  19,544  ; 
Major  Burnaby,  15,735  ;  and  the  Hon.  A.  C.  G.  Cal- 
thorpe,  14,308.  The  majority  of  the  lowest  Liberal 
over  the  highest  Conservative  was  consequently  3,809. 

The  elections  generally  throughout  the  country 
resulted  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party.  When  all  the  returns  from  the  consti¬ 
tuencies  had  been  completed,  it  was  found  that  the 
new  Parliament  would  consist  of  349  Liberals,  243 
Conservatives,  and  60  Home  Rulers.  The  Liberals 
were  indeed  signally  avenged  for  the  disaster  of  1874. 

Much  speculation  took  place  as  to  who  would  be  the 
new  Liberal  Premier.  On  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  Lord  Hartington  was  summoned  ;  but  on 
the  following  day,  the  23rd  of  April,  when  his  lordship 
and  Earl  Granville  had  an  audience  of  the  Queen 
together,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sent  for.  The  veteran 
Liberal  chief  undertook  to  form  a  Ministry,  and  in  that 
Ministry  he  assumed  the  two  leading  posts  of  Premier 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Bright  again 
accepted  office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  entered  the  Government  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  two  Ministers 
were  re-elected  for  Birmingham  without  opposition. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


MR.  BRIGHT  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
OR  many  years  there  was  an  almost  universal 


X  desire  on  the  part  of  American  citizens  that  Mr. 
Bright  should  visit  the  United  States,  where  he  would 
assuredly  have  received  such  a  welcome  as  has  rarely 
been  accorded  to  any  statesman  by  any  people. 

The  visit,  however,  was  never  paid ;  but  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  matter,  and  as  an  interesting  sequel 
to  his  unwearied  defence  of  the  Northern  cause  during 
the  Civil  War,  we  are  enabled  to  publish  the  following 
hitherto  unpublished  correspondence  between  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Mr.  Bright.  The 
first  letter,  from  President  Hayes,  ran  as  follows  : — 


"Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
“  July  14,  1879. 


“  My  dear  Sir, — The  people  of  this  country  have  from  time 
to  time  indulged  the  hope  that  your  public  duties  at  home  might 
admit  of  your  paying  a  visit  to  this  kindred  nation  across  the 
sea,  and  that  your  personal  inclinations  might  not  dissuade  you 
from  gratifying  this  hope.  I  need  not  say  that  at  any  time  this 
many  years  your  eminence  in  the  public  life  of  your  own  country 
would  have  ensured  you  a  most  cordial  reception  from  our 
people.  It  will  not,  I  am  sure,  seem  either  unnatural  or  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  you  that  this  title  to  our  respect  should  be  heightened 
by  the  appreciation  of  the  great  value  to  us  of  your  opinions  and 
their  courageous  maintenance  during  the  stress  upon  our  Con- 
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stitution  and  free  government  through  which  we  have  now,  it 
may  be  hoped,  completely  passed. 

“I  trust  that  an  impression  I  have  received  that  you  are  now 
entertaining  the  purpose  of  making  this  visit  is  well  founded. 
It  will  give  Mrs.  Hayes  and  myself  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
receive  you  as  our  guest  at  Washington,  at  such  time  and  as 
long  as  may  comport  with  your  own  comfort  and  convenience  ; 
and  you  will  find  in  all  parts  of  the  country  a  disposition  to 
make  your  stay  with  us  in  all  respects  agreeable  to  your  own 
wishes  in  respect  to  the  measure  and  the  modes  of  our  hos¬ 
pitality. 

“  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

“  Very  truly  yours, 

“  R.  B.  Hayes. 

“The  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.” 

The  following  was  Mr.  Bright’s  reply  to  this  invi¬ 
tation  : — 


“One  Ash,  Rochdale, 

“ August  14,  1879. 

“  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  very  kind  letter  of 
the  14th  of  July.  The  delay  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it, 
and  in  replying  to  it,  has  arisen  from  my  wish  not  to  write 
hastily  what  might  be  an  unexpected,  if  not  an  ungracious, 
answer. 

“  I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  not,  in  years  that  are  gone, 
visited  the  United  States  ;  my  public  occupations,  and  the 
circumstances  or  conditions  of  my  home  life,  have  interfered 
with  my  wishes,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
And  now,  when  your  letter  reaches  me,  I  feel  myself  unable  to 
avail  myself  of  your  great  kindness,  and  to  accept  the  great 
honour  you  offer  me.  I  seem  to  have  reached  the  age  when 
voyages  and  travel  have  not  only  lost  their  charm,  but  are  be¬ 
come  burdensome  even  to  the  thought,  and  when  I  dare  not 
undertake  to  meet  the  expressions  of  goodwill  which  I  am 
assured  would  await  me  from  my  friends  in  your  country.  I 
have  suffered  much  during  the  past  year  from  the  heaviest  of  all 
domestic  bereavements,  and  I  have  lost,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
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spirit  and  the  energy  which  are  needful  to  make  a  visit  to 
America  useful  or  pleasant. 

“  You  refer  to  the  course  I  took  during  the  great  trial  through 
which  your  country  passed  from  i860  to  1865.  I  was  anxious 
that  your  continent  should  be  the  home  of  freedom,  and  that,  as 
respects  your  country  and  my  own,  although  we  are  two  nations, 
we  should  be  only  one  people.  Hence  I  rejoice  now  in  your 
union,  your  freedom,  and  your  growing  influence  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

“  I  know  not  if  I  may  ever  visit  your  great  country ;  I  should 
be  sanguine  now  to  expect  it.  But  whether  I  do  or  not,  I  shall 
ever  feel  grateful  for  the  kindness  shown  to  me  by  so  many  of 
her  people,  and  for  the  unexpected  honour  which  your  letter  has 
conferred  upon  me. 

“  May  I  thank  Mrs.  Hayes  and  yourself  for  the  invitation  to  be 
your  guest  at  Washington,  and  deeply  regret  that  I  am  not  able 
to  accept  the  hospitality  you  so  kindly  offer  me. 

“  Wishing  you  all  success  and  honour  in  your  great  office, 

“  I  am, 

“  With  profound  respect, 

“  Very  sincerely  yours, 

“John  Bright. 

"The  Hon.or.  B.  Hayes, 

“  The  President,  Washington,  U.S.A.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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NE  of  the  greatest  objects  to  which  Mr.  Bright 


devoted  himself  during  his  long  political  career 
was,  as  we  have  had  abundant  occasion  for  seeing,  the 
pacification  of  Ireland.  Early  in  1880,  he  once  more 
exhibited  his  earnestness  on  this  question.  On  the 
24th  of  January  the  members  for  Birmingham  met  their 
constituents  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  J.  S.  Wright,  seconded  by  Mr.  Alderman  Codings, 
a  vote  of  renewed  confidence  was  passed  in  them. 

Mr.  Bright’s  speech  in  reply  was  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Irish  question.  After  remarking  what 
England  had  been  doing  abroad,  while  she  had  neglected 
her  own  people  near  home,  he  said  that  fourteen  years 
ago,  when  speaking  in  Dublin,  he  had  quoted  a  question 
put  in  the  Parliament  of  Kilkenny  :  “  How  comes  it  to 
pass  that  the  King  is  never  the  richer  for  Ireland?” 
The  question  originally  put  five  hundred  years  ago, 
and  repeated  fourteen  years  ago,  still  pressed  for  an 
answer.  This  he  found  in  the  condition  of  the  land 
question  in  Ireland,  a  condition  differing  from  anything 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  Ireland  there 
were  something  over  twenty  millions  of  acres  of  land, 
and  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  persons  owned  nearly 
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one-third.  The  whole  of  the  proprietors  in  Ireland 
were  ten  or  twelve  thousand  in  number,  while  the 
tenant  farmers  were  600,000.  There  were  therefore 
nearly  three  millions  of  people  who  were  mostly  tenants 
at  will,  liable  to  have  their  rents  raised  and  to  be 
ejected  at  the  will  of  the  landlord.  Of  these  landlords 
a  very  large  proportion  were  absentees,  who  spent 
their  rents  in  London  or  Paris,  or  elsewhere  out  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Bright  asked  whether  there  was  any  remedy  for 
the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  Ireland.  He  was 
against  sudden  and  heroic  remedies ;  but  two  things 
he  observed  he  would  do 

“  First  of  all,  I  would  absolutely  stop,  by  withdrawing  all 
encouragement,  the  formation  of  great  estates.  I  would  say 
that  when  a  man  owning  land  died  without  a  will,  his  land 
should  be  subject  to  exactly  the  same  rule  of  division  which  is 
now  applied  to  personal  property.  Well,  then  I  would  put  an 
end  to  the  system  of  entail,  by  which  it  would  be  rendered 
impossible  to  tie  up  land,  through  the  man  who  lies  quietly  in 
the  churchyard  not  having  had  the  power  of  determining  for 
long  after  he  was  dead  the  ownership  of  the  estate  which  he 
himself  had  possessed.  I  would  so  legislate  that  every  present 
generation  should  be  the  absolute  owners  of  the  land,  and  the 
next  generation  should  be  the  absolute  owners  ;  but  neither  this 
nor  the  next  should  be  able  to  dictate  to  future  generations  who 
should  own  it.  I  would  have  the  compulsory  registration  of  all 
landed  property,  so  that  it  would  be  easy,  at  the  expense  of  only 
a  few  shillings  or  pounds,  to  transfer  a  farm  or  an  estate  from 
one  to  another  by  an  absolutely  legal  and  definite  sale.  These 
are  things  that  are  done  elsewhere,  and  they  ought  to  be  done 
here  just  as  easily  if  you  would  only  lay  hold  of  the  landed 
proprietor,  and  lay  hold  of  the  lawyer.  They  tell  me  that  this  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  ;  but  it  has  been  done  elsewhere,  and 
it  must  be  done  here.  Nay,  more,  if  you  and  others  like  you 
will  speak  out,  it  shall  be  done  here.” 
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Mr.  Bright’s  second  proposal  he  described  as  a  mode 
by  which  the  occupying  tenantry,  in  thousands  and 
thousands  of  cases,  might  in  a  very  short  time  be 
made,  not  occupying  tenants,  but  occupying  landowners 
— positive  owners  of  their  farms.  He  admitted  that 
the  purchase  clauses  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Act  of 
1870  had  been,  with  few  exceptions,  a  failure;  and 
gave  the  reasons  for  this.  After  passing  an  eulogium 
upon  the  labours  of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  which  Mr.  Bright  himself  was  one,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  said  that  that  Committee  found  it  was 
necessary  to  change  the  Act  of  1870 — to  establish 
instead  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  a  separate,  in¬ 
dependent,  and  powerful  commission  'for  the  purpose 
of  doing  this  great  work  amongst  the  tenantry  of 
Ireland.  The  proposition  was,  that  if  any  man  wished 
to  buy  a  farm  which  his  landlord  or  anybody  else  was 
disposed  to  sell,  the  Treasury  would  find  a  certain 
portion  of  the  money — it  might  be  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths.  The  transaction  being  completed,  the  farmer 
goes  on  paying  his  rent  to  the  Commission,  which  is 
the  interest  on  the  money  that  he  has  borrowed  from 
them  ;  and  after  thirty-five  years  he  has  paid  all  the 
interest  and  all  the  principal  of  the  advance  made  by  the 
Treasury,  and  the  farm  becomes  his  own  as  long  as  he 
chooses  to  keep  it.  “  Nowf*  want  the  Government — - 
the  Parliament — to  pass  a  law  which  shall  compel  the 
London  companies,  for  example,  who  are  the  owners  of 
great  estates  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  to  sell  their 
estates  under  an  Act  of  this  kind.  1  want  also  that 
the  Commission  to  be  appointed  should  have  the  power 
of  taking  over  absolutely  any  estate  offered  them  for 
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sale  which  they  might  think  a  desirable  estate,  so  that, 
having  it  in  possession,  as  the  Church  Commission  had 
their  lands  in  possession,  they  might  hand  it  over  to 
various  tenants  who  were  willing  to  buy  it.” 

Mr.  Bright  said  he  believed  if  his  plan  were  carried 
out  they  would  find  many  of  the  Irish  proprietors,  now 
living  in  England,  would  regard  it  as  a  great  good  to 
their  country.  Numbers  of  these  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men  had  no  interest  whatever  but  in  the  prosperous 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  they  would  be  willing  to  aid 
in  the  transfer  of  estates  to  the  tenantry,  and  to  accept 
the  fair  and  just  compensation  which  the  Government 
would  offer  to  them. 

Mr.  Bright’s  scheme  was  of  course  variously  viewed 
by  the  press,  but  even  those  journals  which  dissented 
from  his  proposals  admitted  that  a  revolution  in  Irish 
agriculture  was  inevitable. 

On  the  I Oth  of  February,  1880,  Mr.  Bright  presided 
at  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  Union 
Chapel,  Islington,  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Dale,  on  “  The  Rise 
of  Evangelical  Nonconformity.”  After  referring  to  the 
great  compliment  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allon  had  paid 
him  in  asking  him  to  preside,  Mr.  Bright  said  that  he 
took  a  strong  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  lecture, 
because  he  had  sprung  from  the  stock  of  the  martyrs 
of  two  centuries  ago.  He  then  gave  a  brief  historical 
retrospect  of  the  past  history  of  Nonconformity,  and 
said  that  for  a  long  period  the  Nonconformists  of 
England  had  been  the  great  advancing  and  reforming 
force  in  our  English  political  life.  At  the  same  time, 
they  must  not  forget,  and  they  ought  to  acknowledge 
with  thankfulness,  that  there  were  large  numbers  of 
those  who  were  not  Nonconformists  who  had  constantly 
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and  honestly  co-operated  with  Nonconformists  in  all 
that  they  had  done  in  favour  of  greater  civil  and  religious 
freedom. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  at  the  close 
of  April,  1880,  an  embarrassing  question  arose  with 
regard  to  the  parliamentary  oath  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh.  That  gentleman  had  been  elected  for 
Northampton,  and  on  the  third  day  of  the  swearing-in 
of  members  he  appeared  with  a  written  claim  to  be 
allowed  to  make  an  affirmation  of  allegiance  instead  of 
taking  the  oath.  There  were  many  who  said  that  the 
Speaker  should  have  allowed  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  affirm 
at  his  own  risk,  leaving  him  to  be  sued  in  a  court  of 
law  for  the  statutory  penalties  for  sitting  in  the  House 
without  the  statutory  qualification  ;  but  the  case  was  so 
novel,  that  the  Speaker  declined  to  interfere,  and  left  it 
to  the  House  to  determine  the  claim.  The  House  was 
speedily  plunged  into  a  series  of  exciting  discussions, 
in  which  the  religious  element  lent  fuel  to  the  flame  ; 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  legislation  was  much 
retarded.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  F.  Cavendish,  who 
represented  the  Government,  the  chief  Ministers  not 
being  in  the  House  owing  to  the  new  elections  conse¬ 
quent  on  their  taking  office,  a  select  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  whether  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  a 
right  under  the  statutes  upon  which  he  founded  his 
claim  to  make  an  affirmation.  This  Committee  decided 
against  him  by  a  majority  of  one  ;  but  without  waiting 
to  see  whether  the  House  endorsed  the  finding  of  the 
Committee,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  presented  himself  at  the 
table  of  the  House  on  the  21st  of  May  for  the  purpose 
now  of  taking  the  oath.  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff 
objected  to  this,  on  the  ground  that  an  atheist  was  not 
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entitled  to  take  an  oath.  He  asked  whether  the  House 
would  allow  that  formality  to  be  gone  through  which 
the  hon.  member  himself  avowed  would  be  a  mere 
formality,  and  nothing  more.  He  moved  that  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  be  not  allowed  to  take  the  oath,  and  this 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Alderman  Fowler.  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposed  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  and  report  upon  this  difficult  and  delicate  question. 

The  debate  was  adjourned,  but  in  the  end  Sir  H.  D. 
WolfPs  resolution  was  negatived  by  289  to  214.  A 
committee,  with  somewhat  different  powers  from  those 
originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  appointed 
after  many  discussions,  and  began  its  sittings.  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  conducted  his  own  case.  At  the  close  of  the 
sittings,  the  Committee  decided  by  a  large  majority  that 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  could  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  oath, 
but  appended  a  recommendation  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  make  an  affirmation  at  his  own  risk,  subject 
to  the  penalties  recoverable  for  taking  his  seat  without 
the  statutory  declaration.  On  the  2ist  of  June  the 
question  entered  upon  a  new  stage.  Mr.  Labouchere 
proposed  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  be  allowed  to  make  an 
affirmation  or  declaration,  and  Sir  H.  Giffard  moved  as 
an  amendment  that  he  be  not  allowed  to  do  so.  The 
battle  now  waged  as  furiously  as  ever.  During  the 
discussion,  Mr.  Gladstone  raised  the  tone  of  the 
debate,  and  warned  the  House  of  the  impropriety  and 
danger  of  entering  into  a  conflict  with  the  constituency 
which  had  returned  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Mr.  Bright  made 
another  eloquent  appeal  on  behalf  of  toleration.  One 
phrase  in  his  speech  greatly  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
Opposition.  He  affirmed  his  belief  and  regret  that  "to 
a  large  extent  the  working  people  of  the  country  do  not 
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care  any  more  for  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  than  the 
upper  classes  care  for  the  practice  of  that  religion.” 
Mr.  Bright  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  had  never  refused  to  take  the  oath,  that  he 
had  merely  expressed  a  preference  for  affirming,  and 
that  he  had  always  declared  the  oath  to  be  binding  on 
his  honour  and  conscience.  As  to  the  first  report, 
without  desiring  to  disparage  its  authority,  it  left  the 
matter  in  great  doubt ;  and  with  regard  to  the  second, 
he  thought  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  not  been  fairly  treated 
in  being  refused  the  oath  because  he  had  asked  for  the 
affirmation.  There  was  no  precedent  for  this  inquisi¬ 
tion  into  a  man’s  religious  views  when  he  came  to  the 
table  to  be  sworn.  This  interference,  he  contended, 
would  set  up  a  new  test  of  Theism,  and  would  divide 
members  into  two  classes.  After  blaming  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party  for  resisting,  as  usual,  the  claims  of  justice 
and  generosity,  he  warned  them  that  all  the  constitu¬ 
encies  of  the  kingdom  would  make  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s 
case  their  own,  and  that  the  course  proposed  would  lead 
to  much  evil,  and  involve  the  House  in  humiliation. 

Notwithstanding  the  appeals  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Bright,  however,  Sir  H.  Giffard’s  amendment 
was  carried  by  275  to  230,  about  thirty  Liberals 
voting  in  favour  of  it,  and  a  still  larger  number  abstain¬ 
ing  from  voting  altogether.  On  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  who  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  in  an  able 
speech  claimed  his  right  to  take  the  oath,  was  taken 
into  custody  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  for  refusing  to 
obey  the  Speaker’s  order  to  withdraw.  Considerable 
excitement  ensued,  but  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  speedily 
released  by  an  order  of  the  House,  carried  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  S.  Northcote.  On  the  1st  of  July  the 
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House  passed  another  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
every  person  claiming  to  be  a  person  permitted  by  law 
to  make  an  affirmation  instead  of  taking  the  oath 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  subject  to  any  liability  by 
statute.  This  temporarily  removed  the  difficulty 
between  the  constituency  and  the  House. 

Actions  at  law  were  commenced  against  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
however,  to  recover  penalties  from  him  for  having  voted 
in  the  House  without  being  entitled  to  do  so.  On  the 
main  question  the  case  was  decided  against  him,  but  an 
appeal  was  raised  on  a  technical  point,  which  went 
against  the  member  for  Northampton.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  session  of  1 88 1 ,  further  difficulties  arose  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  case,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  at  the  House,  demanding  admittance. 
Orders  were  given  forbidding  him  to  enter  the  House, 
and  on  his  attempting  to  do  so  he  was  forcibly  removed. 
A  great  number  of  sympathisers  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
were  present  in  Palace  Yard  during  this  scene,  and  it 
formed  the  subject  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Bright  said  he  had  heard  a  description 
of  the  scene  with  great  pain,  and  he  spoke  with  feeling 
of  the  severity  which  had  been  exercised  towards  Mr. 
Bradlaugh.  He  hoped  some  means  would  be  adopted 
to  meet  the  case,  and  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  in 
danger.  The  pressure  of  public  business  prevented  the 
Government  from  bringing  in  a  bill  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  and  this  extraordinary  legislative  difficulty 
remained  open  for  several  sessions,  when  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
finally  conquered. 

On  the  15  th  of  November,  1880,  Mr.  Bright  was 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University,  in  succes- 
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sion  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Conservative  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  students  nominated  Mr.  Ruskin,  but  the 
author  of  “The  Stones  of  Venice”  only  received  814 
votes  as  against  1,128  for  Mr.  Bright.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  a  majority  in  all  four  nations. 

A  great  Liberal  meeting  was  held  at  Birmingham  on 
the  16th  of  November,  1880,  and  Mr.  Bright,  who 
delivered  a  lengthy  speech,  again  devoted  himself  to  a 
consideration  of  the  Irish  question.  Ireland,  he 
observed,  was  suffering  from  evils  which  our  forefathers, 
if  they  had  understood  the  questions  they  dealt  with, 
would  never  have  indicted  on  the  people.  The  present 
movement  in  a  portion  of  Ireland  was  a  social  revolt  of 
a  very  strange  and  remarkable  character.  It  was  not 
apparently  so  much  a  rising  against  the  Government  as 
against  the  owners  of  the  soil.  There  was  practically 
a  seizing  of  the  land  from  which  they  believed  their 
fathers  had  been  driven  out.  After  referring  to  what 
had  been  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  for  Ireland 
since  1869,  Mr.  Bright  complained  strongly  of  the 
rejection  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  in 
the  previous  session  by  the  House  of  Lords.  With 
regard  to  the  remedy  for  the  existing  condition  of  things 
in  Ireland,  Mr.  Bright  said  : — 

“  Force  is  not  a  remedy  (Cheers).  There  are  times  when  it  may 
be  necessary,  and  when  its  employment  may  be  absolutely  un¬ 
avoidable  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  should  rather  regard  and  discuss 
measures  of  relief  as  measures  of  remedy  than  measures  of 
force,  whose  influence  is  only  temporary,  and  in  the  long  run,  I 
believe,  is  disastrous  (Cheers).  I  don’t  now  refer  to  some  of  the 
remedies  you  have  heard  of — ’violent  and  impossible  schemes, 
where  tenants  are  apparently  to  fix  their  own  rents,  under  which, 
as  a  body,  the  landlords  are  to  be  got  rid  of  and  banished,  or 
where  the  Government  is  to  undertake  some  gigantic  transaction 
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raising  two  or  three  hundreds  of  millions  of  money  to  buy  them 
out  of  their  estates,  and  to  convey  the  estates  over  to  the  farmers 
who  now  cultivate  them.  Now,  I  believe  that  the  extravagant, 
and  the  impossible,  and  the  unjust  is  not  required  even  in  a 
case  so  serious,  it  may  be  so  desperate,  as  this.  Those  proposi¬ 
tions,  which  no  Government  can  listen  to,  which  no  people  can 
submit  to — those  propositions,  depend  upon  it,  are  made  by  men 
who  in  their  hearts  hate  England  much  more  than  they  love  the 
farmers  of  their  own  country.” 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  went  on  to  observe  that 
it  was  possible  to  frame  a  measure  that  would  satisfy 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  tenant-farmers,  and  before 
long  withdraw  them  from  the  influences  of  men  who 
would  lead  them  into  calamities  not  less  than  those 
which  they  now  complained  of  and  endured.  Some 
mode  must  be  instituted  by  which  a  man  should  not 
be  subjected  any  day  to  a  notice  to  quit,  or  by  means 
of  which  his  rent  should  not  be  constantly  added  to, 
so  that  going  out  of  his  farm  was  a  less  evil  than 
remaining  in  it.  He  wanted  security  from  constant 
torture  and  menace,  and  a  broad  and  generous  system 
established  by  Government  by  which  landowners  who 
were  willing  to  sell — and  there  must  always  be  many 
such — and  tenants  who  were  willing  to  buy  should 
be  able  to  come  to  terms,  and  thus  gradually,  year 
by  year,  add  to  the  number  of  the  proprietary  farmers 
in  Ireland.  Five  or  ten  millions  would  be  well  spent 
in  bringing  this  question  to  a  successful  issue.  Mr. 
Bright  said  he  was  stating  his  own  opinions  only, 
and  not  those  of  the  Government.  “  I  am  saying 
what  I  should  say  if  I  had  never  been  a  member  of 
a  Government,  and  what  I  should  say  next  week  if  I 
this  week  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Government.” 

While  the  unhapp}'  Transvaal  War  was  in  course 
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of  settlement,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  Mr.  Bright 
on  the  subject  by  M.  Buisson,  a  French  journalist 
resident  in  London.  The  memorial  emanated  from 
a  number  of  leading  French  Liberals,  being  signed 
by  about  thirty  members  of  the  French  Senate,  by 
certain  Deputies  and  members  of  the  Paris  Municipal 
Council,  the  French  Academy,  etc.  Among  the 
signatures  were  those  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  M.  Ernest 
Renan,  M.  Legouve,  M.  Carnot,  M.  Scheurer-Kestner, 
and  the  late  President  of  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris.  Mr.  Bright  wrote  to  M.  Buisson,  formally 
acknowledging  the  presentation,  as  follows,  his  letter 
being  dated  March  23,  1881  :  “I  accept  the  address 
with  much  pleasure,  and  I  can  ask  now  to  be  permitted 
to  rejoice  with  them  in  the  happy  settlement  of  a 
difficulty  and  of  a  conflict  which  has  excited  in  their 
minds,  as  in  mine,  so  deep  a  grief.  I  believe  the 
English  people  will  gladly  sustain  a  Government 
which  has  restored  peace  by  a  course  at  once  magna¬ 
nimous  and  just,  and  I  feel  entire  confidence  that 
its  policy  will  be  approved  in  all  foreign  countries 
by  the  '  friends  of  international  justice,  peace,  and 
good-will  between  nations.’  ” 

In  the  year  1881,  Mr.  Bright  wrote  to  numerous 
correspondents  on  the  question  of  Reciprocity, 
strongly  condemning  it,  and  showing  that  it  could 
have  no  effect  in  removing  the  depression  of  trade, 
which  must  be  borne  patiently.  Reciprocity  was  the 
thin  end  of  the  Protectionist  wedge,  and  he  was 
firmly  opposed  to  it. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1881,  Sir  W.  Lawson  once 
more  brought  forward  the  subject  of  the  liquor  traffic 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  moved  “  That, 
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in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  desirable  to  give 
legislative  effect  to  the  resolution  passed  on  the  1 8th 
of  June,  1880,  which  affirms  the  justice  of  local  com¬ 
munities  being  entrusted  with  the  power  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  operation  of  the  liquor  traffic." 
Mr.  Bright,  in  speaking  upon  the  resolution,  pointed 
out  that  it  did  not  commit  the  House  to  the  Permissive 
Bill,  which  he  had  always  opposed  as  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  temperance  legislation,  but  only  to  the 
proposition  that  the  present  licensing  system  was  bad, 
and  might  be  improved.  This  was  evidently  the 
opinion  of  the  country  at  the  last  election,  and  the 
House  had  passed  a  similar  resolution  last  year.  But 
he  denied  that  that  resolution  bound  the  Government 
to  any  particular  course,  nor  would  it  be  committed 
to  take  charge  of  any  measure  which  might  flow  from 
this  resolution.  He  insisted  on  this  because  the 
present  session  was  fully  occupied,  and  when  the  Land 
Bill  was  passed  there  would  probably  be  no  time 
for  other  measures.  The  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  42. 

The  session  of  1881  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
Ireland.  Unfortunately,  before  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
introduce  his  promised  Land  Bill,  the  Government 
were  obliged  to  bring  forward  a  Coercion  Bill.  The 
information  which  the  Irish  Executive  possessed  of 
the  disturbed  and  lawless  condition  of  certain  districts 
in  Ireland  rendered  this  step  absolutely  necessary. 
That  it  was  one  repugnant  to  every  member  of  the 
Liberal  Government  need  scarcely  be  said  ;  but  by 
the  close  of  December  it  had  become  obvious  that 
coercion  was  inevitable.  In  January,  accordingly,  soon 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Forster  introduced 
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the  bill,  which  was  fiercely  debated.  Some  of  the 
Irish  members  charged  Mr.  Bright  with  inconsistency, 
citing  in  proof  of  this  extracts  made  from  his  speeches 
on  the  Irish  question.  On  the  28th  of  January,  in 
his  speech  upon  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  defended  himself,  and 
gave  his  reasons  why  he  was  compelled  to  be  the 
unwilling  advocate  of  restrictive  measures.  He  re¬ 
marked  with  regard  to  former  repressive  measures  that 
he  had  never  denied  their  necessity,  but  he  had  com¬ 
plained  that  they  were  not  accompanied  by  remedial 
measures,  and  that  no  case  of  grievance  was  admitted. 
So,  he  added,  if  this  bill  had  stood  alone,  and  if  it  were 
not  notorious  that  it  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  large 
remedial  measure  for  the  admitted  grievances  of 
Ireland,  he  would  not  be  sitting  on  the  Treasury  bench 
at  that  moment.  Without  going  into  the  figures,  and 
leaving  the  case  confidently  as  it  had  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Forster,  he  held  that  the  deplorable  condition  of 
Ireland  was  fully  established  by  private  letters  from 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  by  the  accounts  of 
the  Irish  refugees,  and  by  the  boast  of  the  Land 
Leaguers  that  they  had  superseded  the  law  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  He  had  always  condemned  the  condition  of 
the  land  tenure  of  Ireland,  but,  without  pronouncing 
any  judgment  on  the  legality  of  the  Land  League,  he 
asserted  that  the  results  of  it  were  illegal  and  in  the 
highest  degree  mischievous. 

The  Suspension  Bill,  after  protracted  discussions, 
passed  through  both  Houses  and  became  law,  and 
it  had  a  salutary  operation  in  checking  much  of  the 
lawlessness  that  prevailed  in  the  perturbed  districts 
of  Ireland. 
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On  the  7th  of  April,  in  a  House  crowded  in  every 
part,  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  the  Irish  Land  Bill. 
He  explained  that  the  salient  point  and  cardinal 
principle  of  the  measure  was  the  institution  of  a  court 
which  was  to  take  cognisance  of  rent,  and  which, 
in  taking  cognisance  of  rent,  would  also,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  not  be  debarred  from  taking 
cognisance  of  assignment.  In  discussing  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  he  detailed  the 
instances  in  which  advances  would  be  required  from 
the  public  Exchequer ;  and  in  further  elucidating  the 
principles  upon  which  the  measure  was  founded,  he 
pointed  out  that  it  was  proposed  to  set  up  a  system 
of  limited  and  regulated  freedom  of  contract  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  wherein,  in  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  the  tenant  should, 
notwithstanding,  be  fortified  by  certain  provisions 
of  the  law  as  to  his  right  of  sale,  and  as  to  guarantees 
against  arbitrary  increase  of  rent.  This  would  be 
restrained  by  certain  rules.  Compensation  for  dis¬ 
turbance  would  be  regulated  according  to  different 
rates,  and  the  right  to  sell  the  tenant's  interest  would 
be  universally  established. 

The  first  occasion  upon  which  Mr.  Bright  advocated 
the  Land  Bill  was  on  the  28th  of  April,  at  a  banquet 
given  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  by  the  Court  of 
Assistants  of  the  Fishmongers’  Company,  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  respond  for  the  House  of  Commons. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  supported  Mr.  Callan’s  motion 
in  Parliament  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  labourers’  dwellings  in  Ireland. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Land  Bill 
in  the  Commons  was  most  protracted,  extending  over 
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several  weeks.  On  the  9th  of  May,  Mr.  Bright 
addressed  the  House  in  support  of  the  bill.  He  said 
it  would  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  landowners  not  to 
reject  a  measure  which  might  possibly  hereafter  be 
followed  by  one  that  they  would  not  like  any  better. 
What  was  wanted  in  Ireland  was  a  measure  securing 
adequate  rent  to  the  landlord,  and  adequate  security  to 
the  tenant.  These,  he  strongly  believed,  would  be 
secured  by  the  present  bill.  “  What  we  want  to  do  by 
this  bill,”  said  Mr.  Bright,  “is  to  drive  famine,  and 
poverty,  and  suffering,  and  discontent  from  Ireland. 

I  believe  it  can  only  be  done  by  measures  such  as  this." 
The  House  could  not  rest  with  matters  as  they  were. 
They  must  either  go  forward,  as  they  proposed  to  go, 
or  go  back.  Going  back  meant  that  they  must  govern 
Ireland  with  a  constabulary  and  with  a  great  army. 
They  would  be  very  soon  driven  to  suspend  trial  by 
jury,  to  abolish  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  freedom 
of  public  meeting.  The  bill  contained  some  safeguards, 
placed  so  that,  as  far  it  was  desirable  or  possible  with 
justice  to  the  tenant,  the  interests  of  the  landlord  should 
be  preserved.  In  the  matter  of  rents,  landlords  had  in 
hundreds,  probably  thousands,  of  cases  received  over 
and  over  again  the  value  of  that  which  tenants  had 
placed  upon  their  farms.  For  himself,  he  had  a  special 
affection  for  that  part  of  the  bill  which  tended  to  convert 
to  a  very  large  extent  the  tenant-farmers  into  farmers 
who  were  owners  of  their  land.  If  land  was  to  be 
made  secure  in  Ireland,  it  must  be  by  a  system 
which,  dividing  and  dispersing  the  land,  would  furnish 
it  and  its  rights  with  a  multitude  of  defenders.  That 
was  exactly  what  one  of  the  principal  portions  of  the 
bill  was  intended  to  secure  to  landed  property  in  Ireland. 
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The  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  was 
eventually  carried  on  the  19th  of  May,  an  amend¬ 
ment  by  Lord  Elcho  being  defeated  by  the  large 
majority  of  352  votes  to  176.  In  committee,  the 
discussions  were  renewed,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  that  the  bill  could  be  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  time  to  be  carried  during  the  current 
session.  After  many  delays,  however,  the  measure 
passed  the  Commons  amid  enthusiastic  cheering,  and 
was  despatched  to  the  Upper  House. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  Mr.  Bright  was  amongst  the 
guests  present  at  the  Ministerial  banquet  at  the  Mansion 
House.  Mr.  Gladstone  responded  with  happy  eloquence 
and  effect  to  the  toast  of  the  evening :  “  Her  Majesty’s 
Ministers;”  and  after  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  had 
replied  for  the  House  of  Commons,  there  were  loud  and 
repeated  calls  for  Mr.  Bright.  At  first  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  declined  to  answer  the  call ;  but  upon  its 
being  persistently  renewed,  he  rose,  and  complied  with 
the  wishes  of  the  assembled  guests.  After  remarking 
that  the  House  of  Commons  wanted  repairs  of  an 
extensive  character,  Mr.  Bright  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
great  measure  of  the  session — the  Land  Bill.  Respect¬ 
ing  this  he  said  : — 

“  I  believe  that  this  measure  is  as  great  and  as  noble  a 
measure  on  that  question  as  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
English  Parliament  to  pass  ;  that  it  is  one  which  it  is  impossible, 
when  it  becomes  law,  that  the  Irish  people  should  not  discover 
to  be  a  great  measure  of  satisfaction  and  redemption  for  them, 
unless  they  are  unable  to  understand  a  policy  intended  directly 
for  their  benefit.  I  have  said  that  there  are  fears.  I  have  fears. 
After  the  state  of  things  through  which  the  Irish  people  have 
gone  in  so  many  successive  periods,  it  is  not  perhaps  quite 
certain  that  all  remedial  measures  are  not  too  late.  I  will  not 
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express  a  strong  fear  that  such  is  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
will  express  a  strong  hope  that  such  is  not  the  case.  It  may 
be  that  some  would  say, 

‘  For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 
Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced  so  deep  ;  ’ 

but  as  generation  after  generation  passes,  governed  by  a 
monarchy  kindly,  liberal,  beneficent,  like  ours,  legislated  for  by 
a  parliament  anxious  to  do  justice  to  all  the  people  under  its 
sway,  I  will  not  doubt,  I  will  believe,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
passion,  whatever  the  frenzy,  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people, 
whatever  the  gloom  that  now  rests  upon  that  country,  all  this 
may  pass  away,  and  that  the  time  may  come,  and  come  soon, 
when  in  Ireland  it  shall  be  felt  as  much  as  it  is  felt  in  England, 
that,  with  all  its  faults,  our  Government  does  intend  to  do 
rightly  by  the  Irish  people.  Therefore,  looking  on  the  session 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  terrible  as  has  been  the  work,  long  as 
have  been  the  hours  and  the  nights  of  its  toil,  often  as  we  have 
been  shocked  by  conduct  in  the  House  that  has  been  distasteful 
and  distracting  to  us,  nevertheless  I  live  in  the  hope  that  men 
will  look  back  to  the  session  of  i  SS I ,  and  will  say  that  if  we  had 
the  greatest  of  statesmen  to  guide  our  affairs,  in  that  year  was 
passed  the  greatest  of  measures  in  order  to  bring  about  tran¬ 
quillity,  peace,  and  union  in  the  greatest  empire  on  which  the 
sun  shines.” 

The  Land  Bill  having  passed  the  Commons,  its 
probable  reception  in  the  Lords  caused  much  comment 
and  excitement  in  the  press  and  throughout  the  country. 
Their  lordships,  however,  taking  the  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  matter,  did  not  reject  the  bill,  but  passed 
the  second  reading,  and  proceeded  to  discuss  its  provi¬ 
sions  in  committee.  At  the  instance  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
the  Conservative  leader  in  the  Upper  House,  and  other 
peers,  many  amendments  were  made,  and  at  one 
moment  it  appeared  that  the  bill  was  in  danger.  The 
country  began  to  manifest  signs  of  impatience  upon  the 
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subject,  but  the  House  of  Commons  having  disagreed 
with  the  Lords’  amendments,  which  were  considered 
vital  to  the  existence  of  the  bill,  the  Lords  gave  way, 
and  the  Land  Bill  became  law  on  the  23rd  of  August. 

Of  this  remarkable  measure  it  may  be  said  that  its 
object  was  to  give  adequate  security  of  possession  to 
the  Irish  tenantry,  at  rents  which  were  not  excessive 
or  unreasonable,  and  to  give  them  also,  by  the  free 
right  of  assignment  or  sale  of  their  holdings,  the  value 
of  improvements  made  by  them,  which  had  hitherto  in 
too  many  cases  been  absorbed  by  the  owners  of  the 
soil.  It  was  hoped  by  the  Government  which  framed, 
and  the  Parliament  which  passed,  the  Act  that  the 
position  of  tenants  would  be  made  more  secure,  and 
that  landlords  would  find  in  the  increased  security  of 
their  incomes  a  full  compensation  for  any  diminution 
of  the  powers  or  rights  they  had  heretofore  possessed. 

From  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  in  1881 
Mr.  Bright’s  appearances  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  upon  public  platforms  were  not  very  frequent.  His 
eloquence  and  wisdom,  however,  were  still  to  be  heard 
on  special  occasions,  and  there  are  several  of  these 
occasions  to  which  we  must  call  attention.  The 
seventieth  birthday  of  the  popular  tribune  was  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  1 8th  of  November,  1881  ;  and  addresses 
were  presented  to  him  from  various  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  other  towns  were 
represented ;  and  he  was  especially  touched  by  the 
kindly  remembrance  of  the  Manchester  Liberal  Associa¬ 
tion.  But  not  the  least  interesting  address  was  one 
from  the  workpeople  of  Messrs.  Bright  and  Sons,  of 
Rochdale,  which  formed  a  pleasing  refutation  of  the 
malicious  slanders  of  Mr.  Bright’s  political  opponents 
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respecting  his  relations  with  his  workmen.  Responding 
to  that  address,  Mr.  Bright  took  a  retrospective  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  people,  and  then  said  :  “  It  is  more 

than  seventy  years  since  my  father  established  his 
business  here ;  and  I  trust  it  may  continue  for  another 
period  as  long,  and  with  as  great  harmony  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  as  we  have  witnessed  during  the  past  long  period. 

I  beg  to  thank  you  most  kindly  and  most  heartily  for 
this  address,  which  I  shall  put  away  with  others  of  a 
like  character ;  but  I  can  tell  you  truly  that  there  is  no 
address,  from  any  part  of  the  country  or  from  whatever 
people,  that  I  shall  value  more  than  that  which  has 
been  presented  to  me  by  you,  my  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  on  this  interesting  and  pleasant  occasion.”  An 
influential  deputation  from  Birmingham  presented  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  a  beautifully  engrossed  and 
kindly  worded  address  from  his  constituents ;  and  in 
replying  to  this  mark  of  esteem,  Mr.  Bright  said,  refer¬ 
ring  to  his  political  labours  :  “  I  doubt  whether  they 
can  be  sustained  very  much  after  that  time  which 
King  David  spoke  of  as  a  sort  of  termination,  if  not  of 
a  man’s  life,  at  least  of  his  labours.  However,  whether 
the  time  be  long  or  short,  whether  it  ends  at  the  close 
of  this  Parliament  or  goes  into  another,  of  this  you  may 
be  quite  sure  :  that  as  long  as  I  have  memory  to  trace 
back  what  has  taken  place,  as  long  as  I  have  intelli¬ 
gence  to  judge  the  past  and  the  present,  my  grateful 
feeling  towards  the  constituency  of  Birmingham  will 
never  be  lessened.  It  can  hardly  be  increased  ;  and  I 
hope  to  return  by  constant  fidelity  the  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  which  you  have  so  long  reposed  in  me.”  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  great  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Rochdale  in  the  Town  Hall,  when  Mr.  Bright  again 
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spoke  of  the  past,  of  the  triumphs  of  Free  Trade,  of  the 
progress  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  other  matters. 

Early  in  January,  1882,  in  addressing  his  constituents, 
Mr.  Bright  reluctantly  admitted  the  necessity  of  a 
Coercion  Act  for  Ireland  ;  but  he  also  declared  for  an 
extension  of  the  county  franchise  and  a  complete  reform 
of  the  land  laws.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
30th  of  March,  he  defended  the  Government  proposal  for 
the  application  of  the  closure  by  a  bare  majority,  which 
he  held  would  press  less  severely  on  small  minorities 
than  the  two-thirds  majority,  while  large  minorities  could 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  would  require  no  protection. 
He  further  supported  Mr.  Gladstone’s  bill  dealing  with 
arrears  of  rent  in  Ireland,  which  was  framed  on  the  double 
principle  of  compulsion  and  gift.  Griffiths’  valuation 
was  the  basis,  and  the  benefits  of  the  bill  would 
be  alike  open  to  landlord  and  tenant,  the  principle  of 
compulsory  purchase  or  sale  being  thus  made  equitable. 
Mr.  Bright  denied  that  the  bill  was  a  sop  to  discontent 
and  agitation,  for  it  was  a  perfectly  fair  measure  to 
both  parties — landlords  and  tenants.  The  Arrears  Bill 
was  carried  through  both  Houses,  and  became  law. 

Great  excitement  was  caused  by  the  announcement 
of  Mr.  Bright’s  retirement  from  the  Ministry  in  July, 
1882.  The  cause  of  his  resignation  was  the  position 
of  affairs  in  Egypt.  The  Government  had  interfered 
by  force  of  arms,  and  directed  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria.  Mr.  Gladstone  denied  that  Ministers  were 
at  war  with  Egypt,  and  affirmed  that  the  measures 
taken  at  Alexandria  were  measures  strictly  of  self- 
defence.  Mr.  Bright  was  opposed  to  the  Government 
policy,  however,  and  on  the  15  th  of  July  resigned 
office.  Justifying  his  action  subsequently  in  the  House 
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of  Commons,  he  said  :  “  The  House  knows — many 
members,  at  any  rate,  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  any  of  the  facts  of  my  political  life,  know 
— that  for  forty  years  at  least  I  have  endeavoured  to 
teach  my  countrymen  an  opinion  and  a  doctrine  which 
I  hold — namely,  that  the  moral  law  is  intended  not 
only  for  individual  life,  but  for  the  life  and  practice  of 
States  in  their  dealings  with  one  another.  I  think  that 
in  the  present  case  there  has  been  a  manifest  violation 
both  of  international  law  and  of  the  moral  law,  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  my  support 
to  it.  I  cannot  repudiate  what  I  have  preached  and 
taught  during  the  period  of  a  rather  long  political  life. 

I  cannot  turn  my  back  upon  myself,  and  deny  all  that 
I  have  taught  to  many  thousands  of  others  during  the 
forty  years  that  I  have  been  permitted  at  public  meet¬ 
ings  and  in  this  House  to  address  my  countrymen. 
Only  one  word  more.  I  asked  my  calm  judgment  and 
my  conscience  what  was  the  part  I  ought  to  take. 
They  pointed  it  out  to  me,  as  I  think,  with  an  unerring 
finger ;  and  I  am  endeavouring  to  follow  it.”  Mr. 
Gladstone  parted  from  his  old  colleague  with  deep 
regret,  and  while  he  agreed  with  him  generally  as  to 
the  moral  law,  observed  that  he  only  differed  from  him 
in  this  particular  application  of  it. 

When  the  Suez  Canal  occupied  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  1883,  Mr.  Bright,  referring  to  the  subject 
at  Birmingham,  pressed  upon  the  English  Government 
and  the  Foreign  Office  the  necessity  of  a  conciliatory 
attitude  towards  France.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
he  attended  the  great  Reform  Conference  at  Leeds, 
when  he  strongly  inveighed  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  recommending  that  it  should  be  deprived  of  the 
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right  to  reject  any  bill  which  had  been  twice  sent  up 
to  it  by  the  Commons.  He  also  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
projected  Franchise  and  Redistribution  Bills.  At 
Birmingham,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1884,  he  again 
attacked  the  Lords,  and  condemned  Mr.  Henry  George’s 
scheme  for  the  nationalisation  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Bright  defended  the  new  Reform  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  July  and  August,  1884, 
strenuously  advocated  it  at  Manchester  and  Birmingham. 
In  January,  1885,  when  delivering  his  annual  address 
to  his  constituents,  Mr.  Bright  deprecated  the  great 
public  expenditure,  declared  that  the  "war  scare”  sprang 
from  mere  panic,  pronounced  imperial  federation  to  be 
childish  and  absurd,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  true  policy  of  England  was  not  to  enlarge  her 
empire.  "  Let  us  be  content,”  said  Mr.  Bright  in  con¬ 
clusion,  "  with  the  territory  we  have,  and  with  the 
regions  we  govern  ;  let  us  deal  with  all  people  as  we 
would  wish  them  to  deal  with  us  ;  let  us  suppress  the 
longings  and  hungerings  for  more  territory ;  let  us 
resent  the  irritating  and  offensive  teachings  of  hysterical 
members  of  the  press  ;  and  let  the  time  come  when, 
as  I  think  one  of  our  poets  has  said,  1  where  Britain's 
power  is  felt  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too.’  I 
would  say,  in  addition,  that  where  Britain’s  power  is 
felt,  there  also  may  evermore  be  felt  the  justice  and 
moderation  of  her  character ;  that  those  great  qualities 
may  be  everywhere  manifest  and  by  all  nations 
acknowledged.”  Mr.  Bright’s  views  on  imperial  federa¬ 
tion  and  his  doubt  whether  the  question  of  the  dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  English  Church  would  be  ripe  in 
the  next  Parliament  caused  disappointment  to  many 
of  his  Radical  admirers. 
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Speaking  at  a  banquet  given  on  the  24th  of  July 
to  Lord  Spencer,  ex-Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr. 
Bright  warmly  eulogised  his  lordship,  and  denounced 
as  disloyal  to  the  Crown  and  directly  hostile  to  Great 
Britain  those  who,  pretending  to  represent  Ireland,  had 
assailed  Lord  Spencer  and  the  judges  with  an  insolence 
never  before  equalled.  Mr.  Callan  brought  this  speech 
before  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  breach  of  privilege, 
but  his  motion  was  rejected  by  154  to  23  votes. 

During  the  year  1886,  Mr.  Bright  separated  from  his 
old  leader  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland.  The  Premier  having  brought  forward  a 
Land  Purchase  Bill  and  a  Home  Rule  Bill  for  Ireland, 
the  Ministry  were  defeated  on  the  latter  measure  by 
343  votes  to  313.  This  defeat  was  owing  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Liberal  dissentients  with  the  Conservatives. 
Mr.  Gladstone  appealed  to  the  country,  but  the  elections 
went  against  him,  and  he  resigned  office,  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  premiership  by  Lord  Salisbury. 

The  severance  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright 
was  probably  the  most  painful  incident  in  the  political 
career  of  both  these  distinguished  men.  Addressing 
his  constituents  during  the  elections,  Mr.  Bright  said 
he  must  decline  to  pledge  himself  to  the  principle  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill.  “  The  experience  of  the  past  three 
months  does  not  increase  my  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Administration,  or  of  their  policy  with  respect  to 
the  future  government  of  Ireland.  We  have  before  us 
a  principle  which  is  not  explained  by  its  authors  or  its 
supporters.  I  firmly  disapprove  of  the  existence  of 
two  legislative  assemblies  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
believing  that  no  Irish  parliament  can  be  as  powerful 
and  as  just  in  Ireland  as  the  united  Parliament  sitting 
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in  Westminster.  My  six  years’  experience  of  the  Irish 
party,  of  their  language  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
of  their  deeds  in  Ireland,  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to 
consent  to  hand  over  to  them  the  property  and  the 
rights  of  four  millions  of  the  Queen’s  subjects,  our 
countrymen  in  Ireland.  At  least  two  millions  of  them 
are  as  loyal  as  the  population  of  your  town,  and  I  will 
be  no  party  to  a  measure  which  will  thrust  them  from 
the  generosity  and  justice  of  the  united  and  Imperial 
Parliament.”  Mr.  Bright  further  wrote  a  letter  in 
support  of  the  candidature  of  Mr,  Caine,  a  Radical 
Unionist,  for  Barrow,  and  protesting  against  the  sur¬ 
render  of  judgment  and  conscience  to  the  demands  or 
sudden  changes  of  a  political  leader.  He  also  had  a 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  he  charged 
with  hastiness  and  with  surrendering  to  Mr.  Parnell. 
Some  of  his  observations  appeared  to  be  very  strong ; 
and  in  explaining  them  to  the  ex-Premier,  Mr.  Bright 
said  :  “Though  I  thus  differ  from  you  at  this  time  and 
on  this  question,  do  not  imagine  that  I  can  ever  cease 
to  admire  your  great  qualities,  or  to  value  the  great 
services  you  have  rendered  to  your  country.”  During 
Mr.  Bright’s  last  illness,  it  is  doubly  pleasant  to  know 
that  messages  of  the  kindliest  and  friendliest  character 
passed  between  the  sufferer  and  the  leader  with  whom 
he  had  laboured  so  long,  and  whom  he  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  most  warmly  eulogised. 

At  the  Commemoration  at  Oxford  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1886,  Mr.  Bright  received  the  degree  of  honorary 
D.C.L.  What  a  change  from  the  time  when  Tory  dons, 
squires,  and  clergy  looked  upon  him  as  the  greatest 
of  political  firebrands !  He  was  just  as  worthy  of  the 
honour  before  he  opposed  Home  Rule,  but  almost  up 
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to  that  time  he  had  been  fiercely  and  bitterly  assailed 
by  the  very  men  who  now  did  him  honour. 

A  meeting  of  representative  Englishmen  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  was  held  in  October,  1887,  at  the  American  Exhi¬ 
bition  Buildings,  Kensington,  to  consider  the  question  of 
international  arbitration  as  the  most  natural  tribunal  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  between  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations.  The  Marquis  of  Lome  presided, 
and  Mr.  Bright  wrote  a  letter  warmly  sympathising 
with  the  object  of  the  meeting.  “  The  treaty  which  it 
is  intended  to  promote  between  the  two  nations,”  he 
observed,  “  is  one  in  which  the  whole  civilised  world  is 
deeply  interested  ;  and  I  hope  it  may  receive  favourable 
consideration  from  the  American  Government  and  from 
our  own.  If  accepted  and  completed,  it  will  prove  a 
great  step  in  advance  in  the  direction  of  a  general  dis¬ 
armament,  and  will  do  much  to  relieve  mankind  from 
the  sore  burden  of  the  great  armies  and  navies  which, 
as  they  now  exist,  are  a  discredit  and  a  constant  danger 
to  all  the  professing  Christian  nations  of  the  globe.” 

How  can  we  better  practically  close  our  biography 
of  a  man  of  peace  than  by  quoting  the  above  passage, 
one  of  his  latest  deliverances  upon  public  questions  ? 
He  had  all  his  life  been  labouring  in  the  sacred  cause 
of  humanity  ;  and  when  in  1888  he  was  stricken  down 
by  severe  illness,  a  thrill  of  sympathy  went  forth  from 
the  whole  of  his  countrymen.  Sovereign  and  peasant 
alike  mourned  his  seizure,  and  now  lament  his  loss.  It 
will  be  long  before  England  shall  look  upon  his  like 
again. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ILLNESS  AND  DEATH. 

THE  illness  to  which  Mr.  Bright  succumbed  was  of 
long  duration,  considering  that  the  distinguished 
patient  had  attained  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-seven 
years.  But  he  exhibited  powers  of  resistance  which 
astonished  even  his  medical  attendant,  and  there  were 
occasions  during  the  prolonged  months  of  suffering 
when  recovery  seemed  possible.  The  constitutional 
disorder  from  which  the  deceased  statesman  suffered 
was  that  known  as  Bright’s  disease,  so  called  from  the 
English  physician  who  first  accurately  diagnosed  it ; 
but  there  was  also  a  complication  of  diabetes.  Sufferers 
from  this  malady  are  exposed  to  extreme  danger  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  and  Mr.  Bright  was  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  In  May,  1888,  when  travelling 
from  London  to  Rochdale,  he  contracted  a  severe  cold, 
which  so  aggravated  his  complaint  that  for  some  time 
his  life  was  in  danger.  He  partially  recovered,  how¬ 
ever,  and  during  the  next  six  months  his  disease  passed 
through  many  fluctuations.  In  December  he  was 
again  stricken  with  severe  illness,  and  for  days  and 
weeks  his  death  appeared  imminent.  Believing  his 
end  to  be  near,  Mr.  Bright  took  a  loving  and  solemn 
farewell  of  each  member  of  his  family.  But  again  the 
tension  of  anxiety  relaxed,  and  he  recovered  sufficiently 
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to  be  able  to  sit  up,  and  afterwards  to  be  moved  from 
his  chamber  to  other  parts  of  the  house. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bright  did  not  regain  strength, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  month  of  March 
symptoms  of  a  relapse  became  manifest.  These  were 
carefully  watched  and  treated,  but  on  Sunday,  the  24th, 
there  was  an  alarming  change  for  the  worse.  The  patient 
was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  a  serious  omen  for  one 
in  his  weak  condition.  Dr.  Hayle,  his  medical  man, 
who  had  attended  him  all  through,  was  summoned,  and 
he  at  once  realized  Mr.  Bright’s  critical  condition.  Mr. 
J.  Albert  Bright,  who  had  always  been  near  his  father, 
and  who  resided  close  to  One  Ash,  telegraphed  to  the 
absent  members  of  the  family,  and  during  the  day 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roth,  the  latter  one  of  Mr.  Bright’s 
daughters,  arrived  at  Rochdale.  A  slight  improvement 
was  noted  in  the  patient’s  condition  on  Sunday  night 
and  Monday  morning,  but  at  a  late  hour  on  Monday 
night  all  hopes  of  recovery  were  relinquished. 

From  this  period  until  his  death  Mr.  Bright  was 
occasionally  unconscious  and  in  a  comatose  condition, 
but  in  his  lucid  intervals  he  was  able  to  recognise 
various  members  of  his  family.  About  one  o’clock  on 
the  Tuesday,  Mr.  W.  Leatham  Bright  arrived  at  One 
Ash.  He  found  his  father  gradually  sinking,  and 
losing  the  power  of  recognising  those  around  him. 
He  had,  however,  a  little  conversation  with  the  dying 
man,  in  the  course  of  which  he  mentioned  that  he  was 
the  bearer  of  a  sympathetic  message  from  the  keeper 
of  some  Scotch  waters  in  which  Mr.  Bright  had  fre¬ 
quently  fished.  On  hearing  this,  Mr.  Bright  at  once 
cheerily  remarked,  “What,  Sandie  Mackie  ?  Oh,  yes, 
1  remember  him.”  On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Philip 
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Bright  reached  One  Ash,  and  his  father  immediately 
knew  and  spoke  to  him.  About  an  hour  later  Mrs. 
Currie  arrived  ;  and  her  father  appeared  to  recognise 
her,  though  he  could  not  speak.  All  the  members  of 
the  family  were  now  at  One  Ash  except  Mrs.  Cash, 
who  had  to  travel  from  Aberdeen,  and  who  unfortun¬ 
ately  could  not  arrive  at  Rochdale  until  an  hour  after 
her  father’s  death.  From  half-past  five  on  Tuesday 
evening  Mr.  Bright  took  nothing  but  water,  and  the 
only  words  which  subsequently  escaped  his  lips  were 
expressions  of  thankfulness  to  those  who  administered 
it.  At  twenty-five  minutes  past  eight  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  March,  he  passed 
away,  as  though  in  sleep,  to  his  everlasting  rest.  He 
had  been  aware  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  and 
during  the  last  Sunday  he  spent  upon  earth  expressed 
the  conviction  that  he  would  never  recover.  Death 
had  no  terrors  for  him,  for  he  had  bravely  and  consis¬ 
tently  done  his  duty,  and  he  had  a  firm  faith  in  the 
sublime  truths  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  sent  from  Biarritz  a  message 
of  condolence  to  Mr.  Bright’s  family,  and  similar 
messages  were  received  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Mr.  Gladstone.  As  soon  as  the  death  of  the  great 
orator  and  noble  Englishman  became  known,  a  sugges¬ 
tion  was  made  for  a  public  funeral  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Not  only,  however,  would  this  have  been 
deprecated  by  the  deceased,  but  there  is  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  expressly  forbids  an  unbaptized 
person  being  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  would  have  rejoiced  to  give  sepulture 
to  this  illustrious  man  ;  but  his  family  also  willed  it 
otherwise,  and  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Bright  should 
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be  interred  in  the  little  burying-ground  adjoining  the 
Friends’  Meeting-house  which  Mr.  Bright  regularly 
attended  when  in  Rochdale.  “I  dwell  among  mine 
own  people,”  said  the  statesman  on  one  occasion ;  and 
as  that  was  his  desire  in  life,  it  is  well  that  his  bones 
should  repose  in  their  midst,  in  that  little  God’s  acre 
where  already  lie  so  many  of  his  beloved  ones. 

Now  that  he  is  gone,  the  relations  between  Mr. 
Bright  and  his  old  leader  Mr.  Gladstone  have  naturally 
attracted  attention.  Incidents  honourable  to  both 
occurred  before  the  great  tribune  passed  into  the 
other  world.  It  is  known  that  in  December,  1886,  Mr. 
Bright  excused  himself  to  Lord  Hartington  for  not 
attending  a  meeting  because  he  would  find  himself 
“  attacking  Gladstone  ;  ”  and  he  said,  “  I  abstain  from 
attacking  him  on  account  of  my  personal  regard  for 
him,  which  cannot  greatly  diminish.”  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  himself  already  declared,  “  One  resolution  I  have 
taken  to  myself :  I  will  never  be  Mr.  Bright’s  critic.” 
From  this  position  he  never  moved,  even  when  Mr. 
Bright  wrote  letters  in  condemnation  of  his  Irish 
policy,  couched  in  severe  terms ;  and  at  the  memorable 
meeting  in  Bingley  Hall  in  November,  1888,  the  Liberal 
leader  paid  a  touching  and  noble  tribute  to  his  old 
colleague.  Just  before  being  stricken  down  by  what 
proved  to  be  his  fatal  illness,  Mr.  Bright  himself  related 
to  a  Liberal  candidate  for  a  Lancashire  constituency  an 
incident  alike  honourable  to  the  departed  statesman 
and  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  appears  that  a  few  days 
after  Mr.  Bright  had  written  one  of  his  characteristic 
letters  against  Home  Rule,  in  which  he  commented 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone  in  rather  severe  terms,  Mr.  Bright 
was  walking  along  Pall  Mall ;  and  looking  across  the 
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busy  thoroughfare,  he  noticed  an  old  man  dodging 
between  the  vehicles,  and  making  towards  him.  It 
was  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  spied  him  in  the  distance. 
They  had  not  for  some  time  met,  and  Mr.  Bright  was 
in  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  reception.  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  his  late  colleague  by  the  hand  and 
greeted  him  most  cordially,  earnestly  inquiring  as  to 
his  health  and  spirits.  The  Liberal  leader  was  most 
hopeful ;  and  when  Mr.  Bright  said  something  about 
their  unfortunate  difference,  he  replied,  “  Well,  old 
man,  we  shall  soon  be  together  again.”  Mr.  Bright 
was  deeply  moved  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  generous  spirit 
and  his  heartiness,  and  in  relating  the  incident  spoke 
of  his  former  chief  as  a  grand  and  noble  leader  and  a 
generous  and  tender  opponent. 

The  death  of  the  popular  statesman  called  forth  ex¬ 
pressions  of  regret  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
resolutions  of  sympathy  with  his  family  were  passed  by 
public  bodies  of  all  kinds  and  by  the  committees  of  the 
Cobden  Club  and  the  Peace  Society.  Profound  grief  was 
felt  at  the  Reform  Club,  London,  Mr.  Bright’s  favourite 
haunt  when  in  town,  and  in  Birmingham,  with  which 
town  he  had  been  associated  for  a  generation.  Man¬ 
chester  also,  which  he  formerly  represented,  and  Dublin, 
which  remembered  his  early  pleadings  for  Ireland,  ex¬ 
pressed  deep  sorrow  at  his  death.  In  London  the 
public  feeling  found  the  widest  expression.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  at  a  meeting  held  in  connection  with  the 
Technical  Institutes  for  North  London,  referred  to  the 
great  services  Mr.  Bright  had  rendered  to  the  people  ; 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  speaking  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  dwelt  upon  the  nobility  of  his  courage  and 
his  determination  to  do  what  was  right.  At  a  great 
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Gladstonian  meeting  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Bradford, 
the  “  Dead  March  ”  in  Saul  was  played,  the  audience 
upstanding.  Afterwards  Sir  William  Harcourt  spoke 
of  Mr.  Bright  as  the  most  indulgent  of  colleagues  and 
the  kindest  of  friends.  No  greater  and  no  purer  man, 
he  said,  had  ever  adorned  the  political  life  of  England  ; 
and  the  democracy  of  this  country  boasted  no  nobler 
name.  He  had  left  behind  him  the  great  inheritance 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace. 

But  it  was  to  Parliament  that  the  nation  turned  for 
the  fullest  expression  of  its  feelings  over  the  irreparable 
loss  which  had  been  sustained.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  Earl  Granville  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  passing  warm  eulogies  upon  the 
deceased.  The  House  of  Commons,  as  being  more 
closely  identified  with  Mr.  Bright,  presented  on  the 
following  evening  a  scene  of  melancholy  but  memorable 
interest.  The  Leader  of  the  House,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
said  that,  although  he  had  not  the  honour  of  a  private 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Bright,  he  had  sat  in  the  House 
with  him  for  some  years,  and  even  when  he  had  differed 
from  him  most,  he  had  always  been  impressed  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence  and  by  the  weight  it  carried, 
from  the  directness  of  his  expression,  the  reality  of  his 
conviction,  and  the  honesty  of  purpose  which  animated 
him.  The  purity  of  his  political  conduct,  his  straight¬ 
forwardness,  and  his  transparent  honesty  made  him  a 
character  in  history  whose  example  future  generations 
would  imitate. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  rose  and  delivered  one  of  those 
noble  panegyrics  over  the  illustrious  dead  in  the  com¬ 
position  and  utterance  of  which  he  stands  unrivalled 
amongst  his  contemporaries.  He  observed  that  Mr. 
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Bright  was  happy  in  the  season  of  his  removal,  for  he 
had  witnessed  the  triumph  of  every  great  cause  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  heart  and  mind ;  and  while 
he  had  lost  none  of  the  admiration  and  the  gratitude 
of  his  former  associates,  he  had  by  his  recent  course 
attracted  the  admiration  of  those  who  formerly  differed 
from  him.  Touching  upon  Mr.  Bright’s  action  with 
regard  to  the  Crimean  War,  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out 
that  while  his  great  intellectual  gifts,  his  courage  and 
consistency,  and  his  splendid  eloquence  were  always 
apparent,  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  splendour  of  his 
character  became  fully  realized.  After  alluding  to  Mr. 
Bright  as  one  of  the  chief  guardians  of  the  purity  of 
the  English  tongue,  Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  with  this 
felicitous  peroration  :  “  We  feel  that  Mr.  Bright  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  higher  eulogy  than  any  that  could  be  due  to 
intellect  or  than  any  that  could  be  due  to  success.  Of 
mere  success  he  was  indeed  a  conspicuous  example,  in 
intellect  he  might  lay  claim  to  a  most  distinguished  place, 
but  the  character  of  the  man  lay  deeper  than  his  intellect, 
deeper  than  his  eloquence,  deeper  than  anything  that 
could  be  described  as  seen  upon  the  surface ;  and  the 
supreme  eulogy  which  is  his  due  is,  I  apprehend,  that 
he  lifted  political  life  to  a  higher  elevation  and  to  a 
loftier  standard,  and  that  he  has  thereby  bequeathed  to 
his  country  the  character  of  a  statesman  which  can  be 
made  the  subject  not  only  of  admiration  and  of  grati¬ 
tude,  but  even  of  what  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  calling — 
as  it  has  been  well  called  already  by  one  of  his  admiring 
eulogists — reverential  contemplation.  The  right  hon 
gentleman  said  that  he  trusted  that  there  would  be  no 
note  of  dissonance  in  the  sense  which  the  country 
entertained  of  the  claims,  the  merits,  and  the  distinc- 
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tions  of  Mr.  Bright ;  and  I  may  safely  say  that  on  that 
score  all  apprehension  may  be  dismissed.  In  the  en¬ 
comiums  that  have  sprung  up  from  every  quarter  there 
is  no  note  of  dissonance,  there  is  no  discordant  minority, 
however  small ;  the  sense  of  his  countrymen  is  the  sense 
of  their  unanimity.  It  goes  forth  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  any 
statesman  of  my  time  has  ever  had  the  happiness  to 
receive  on  his  removal  from  this  passing  world  honours 
and  approval  at  once  so  enthusiastic,  so  universal,  and 
so  unbroken.  And  yet,  sir,  none  could  better  have 
dispensed  with  the  tributes  of  the  moment,  because 
the  triumphs  of  his  life  are  triumphs  recorded  in  the 
advance  of  his  country  and  in  the  condition  of  his 
countrymen.  His  name  remains  indelibly  written  in  the 
annals  of  this  empire — ay,  indelibly  written,  too,  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  great  and  ever-spreading  race  to 
which  he  belonged — that  race  in  whose  wide  expan¬ 
sion  he  rejoiced,  and  whose  power  and  pre-eminence 
he  believed  to  be  full  of  promise  and  full  of  glory  for 
the  best  interests  of  mankind.” 

Lord  Hartington,  in  a  few  well-chosen  observations, 
then  laid  stress  on  the  force  of  Mr.  Bright’s  eloquence, 
and  on  his  transparent  honesty  and  his  high  standard 
of  political  conduct,  which  would  make  his  name  an 
example  for  future  generations.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Parnell,  who  was  unavoidably 
absent,  next  in  eloquent  terms  joined  in  regretting  Mr. 
Bright's  death.  The  Irish  members,  he  remarked,  deeply 
deplored  the  loss  of  his  support  in  recent  years  ;  but 
their  memories  went  back  to  the  time  when  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  his  efforts  were  directed  to 
championing  the  cause  of  Ireland.  They  therefore 
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claimed  the  right  of  Ireland  “  to  lay  her  immortelle,  her 
mourning  wreath,  on  this  great  Englishman’s  grave.” 
Finally,  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  of  Mr.  Bright  as  a 
loyal  colleague,  considerate  and  unselfish,  straight¬ 
forward,  and  unmindful  of  himself,  one  whom  no  one 
ever  knew  to  do  an  unfair  or  an  ungenerous  deed.  As 
regarded  Birmingham,  he  had  always  enjoyed  the  affec¬ 
tion  and  the  reverence  of  every  man  and  every  woman 
in  that  great  community. 

Abroad,  the  references  to  Mr.  Bright  were  equally 
eulogistic.  The  press  of  Paris,  of  Berlin,  of  Vienna, 
of  Rome,  and  of  Brussels  concurred  in  extolling  him 
as  the  friend  of  liberty  and  the  advocate  of  peace.  In 
the  United  States  the  news  of  the  statesman’s  death 
was  received  with  peculiar  sorrow,  for  during  the  Civil 
War,  the  period  of  America’s  supreme  peril,  Mr.  Bright 
had  remained  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  North  and  the 
opponent  of  slavery.  His  influence  and  eloquence  alone 
had  largely  kept  back  the  pressure  of  the  agitation 
which  might  have  precipitated  a  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bright  was  laid  to  his  rest  in  the  graveyard 
of  the  Friends’  Meeting  House,  Rochdale,  on  Saturday, 
the  30th  of  March.  Though  he  had  desired  the  funeral 
to  be  as  private  as  possible,  even  his  wishes  could  not 
prevail  against  the  voluntary  tribute  of  respect  paid  to 
his  memory  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  political 
parties  and  religious  denominations.  Rochdale  filled 
at  an  early  hour ;  the  shops  were  closed,  in  accordance 
with  the  Mayor's  proclamation ;  and  business  was 
suspended  and  all  traffic  stopped  until  after  the  funeral. 
Amongst  the  earliest  arrivals  at  One  Ash  or  at  the 
graveyard  were  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  M.P.,  repre- 
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senting  his  father  and  the  Leeds  Reform  Association, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Codings,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Sir 
W.  Plowden,  Mr.  George  Dixon,  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
Mr.  Rathbone,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Morley.  In  the  as¬ 
sembly  on  Cronkeyshaw  Common,  waiting  for  the 
formation  of  the  procession,  were  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  mingling  with  Nonconformists  of 
every  denomination ;  and  in  the  same  way  Conserva¬ 
tives,  Liberal  Unionists,  and  Radicals  foregathered. 
Canon  Molesworth,  author  of  the  History  of  England 
which  John  Bright  warmly  admired,  and  son  of  the 
old  vicar  against  whom  the  Brights  waged  perpetual 
Church-rate  war,  was  there.  To  him  by-and-bye 
(wrote  a  correspondent)  came  the  present  vicar,  Canon 
McClure ;  and  then  the  group  was  joined  by  the  Dean 
of  Manchester,  Mr.  Mowbray,  the  Conservative  member 
for  the  Prestwich  division,  and  Mr.  Mather,  the  newly 
elected  Liberal  M.P.  for  Gorton.  Amongst  the  depu¬ 
tations  were  the  eminent  Queen’s  Counsel  Mr.  Inderwick, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Parkinson,  and  Mr.  T.  Wemyss  Reid, 
representing  the  committee  of  the  Reform  Club,  the 
last  two  gentlemen  representing  also  both  literature 
and  journalism.  Punctually  at  eleven  o’clock  the  funeral 
cortege  began  to  move  out  of  the  grounds.  The 
originally  suggested  arrangement  was  that  the  Liberal 
associations  should  lead  the  way,  and  be  succeeded  by 
the  Liberal  Unionists  and  Conservatives  ;  but  so  far 
as  could  be  seen  these  divisions  were  not  marked,  and 
the  differing  politicians  to  some  extent  walked  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  The  political  representatives  had  mus¬ 
tered  in  the  Town  Hall-square,  and  were  between  two 
and  three  hundred  in  number.  There  were  Liberals 
from  all  parts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  The 
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Conservatives  were  represented  by  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  Rochdale  Conservative  Association,  the  Rochdale 
Sick  and  Burial  Society,  and  the  County  Conservative 
Association.  The  local  Infirmary  Committee,  the 
Guardians  and  Overseers,  clergy  and  ministers  of  all 
denominations,  School  Board,  Town  Council,  and 
borough  and  county  magistrates  came  next,  preceding 
the  hearse,  by  the  side  of  which  walked  eight  heads  of 
departments  from  the  mills  and  branch  houses  of  the 
firm.  Two  hundred  picked  men,  wearing  white  favours, 
walked  on  either  side,  and  by-and-bye  formed  a  passage 
through  which  the  mourners  entered  the  burial  ground. 
In  the  carriages  preceding  the  hearse  were,  amongst 
others,  the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  Sir  J.  Harwood,  the 
Mayor  of  Rochdale,  the  Mayor  of  Heywood,  and  Sir  J. 
Farmer,  of  Salford. 

The  hearse  was  glazed  at  the  sides,  thus  enabling 
the  flower-covered  coffin  to  be  seen  by  the  mass  of 
spectators.  The  coffin,  which  was  of  solid  dark- 
coloured  oak,  with  handsome  brass  mountings,  bore 
the  following  simple  inscription  only:  “ John  Bright. 
Born  November  1 6th,  1 8 1 1  ;  died  March  27th,  1889.” 
The  carriages,  eighteen  in  number,  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  coffin,  were  occupied  by  General  Gardiner,  as 
Her  Majesty’s  representative ;  the  various  members  of 
Mr.  Bright’s  family  and  their  relatives ;  Mr.  Bright’s 
nurse  and  physicians ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone, 
Sir  Barrington  Simeon,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Sir  W. 
Plowden,  Mr.  W.  Rathbone,  and  Mr.  F.  Evans.  In 
other  carriages  rode  employe  representatives  of  the 
Manchester  and  London  houses,  and  of  the  carpet,  silk 
and  dyeing,  spinning,  weaving,  and  office  departments 
of  the  mills  ;  and  in  others,  or  walking  in  the  procession, 
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were  representatives  of  the  Reform  Club,  the  Liberal 
Federation  (Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  Mr.  Shawcross), 
Birmingham  Liberal  Association,  Birmingham  Conser¬ 
vative  Association,  Liverpool  Reform  Club,  the  National 
Reform  Union,  Bury  Liberal  Club,  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  Manchester  Liberal  Union,  Stalybridge  Liberal 
Association,  Castleton  Ladies’  Liberal  Association, 
Independent  Order  of  Rechabites,  and  other  societies. 
One  carriage  was  set  apart  for  the  delegation  from  the 
Manchester  Free  Trade  Hall  (of  which  the  deceased 
was  a  director).  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  M.P.,  was 
accompanied  in  his  carriage  by  Mr.  J.  W.  McClure, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  E.  Ross  ;  and  another  carriage  contained 
the  representatives  of  the  late  George  Wilson,  so  long 
associated  with  Cobden  and  Bright  in  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  agitation. 

Shortly  before  twelve  o’clock  the  body  arrived  at 
the  door  of  the  graveyard,  when  the  eight  bearers  (all 
workpeople  employed  by  Messrs.  Bright)  removed  the 
coffin  and  bore  it  inside  the  enclosure  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  grave,  where  it  was  exposed  to  full  view. 
After  a  brief  period  of  silent  meditation,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  coffin  was 
again  lifted  and  placed  close  to  the  grave,  which  ad¬ 
joins  that  of  Mr.  Bright’s  second  wife.  The  principal 
mourners  gathered  round  it ;  and  General  Gardiner,  the 
Queen’s  Equerry  (who  had  on  his  arm  Mrs.  Bright, 
daughter-in-law  of  the  deceased),  stepped  forward  and 
placed  on  the  coffin  the  beautiful  wreath  of  white  and 
yellow  flowers  which  had  been  sent  from  Biarritz  by 
the  Queen.  Attached  to  it  was  a  sheet  of  black-edged 
paper  inscribed  with  Her  Majesty’s  autograph  in  the 
words,  “A  mark  of  respect  from  Victoria  R.I.”  The 
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wreaths  previously  observed  on  the  coffin  were  the 
gifts  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Earl  and 
Countess  Spencer,  Messrs.  Bright’s  workpeople,  and 
Miss  Cobden,  who  had  attached  to  hers  the  motto, 
“  In  loving  memory  of  my  father’s  best  friend.”  These 
and  a  wreath  which  had  previously  been  lying  at  the 
head  of  the  open  grave — “  A  token  of  love  and  gratitude 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hallett” — were  the  only  exceptions 
to  the  rule  which  had  excluded  flowers  and  wreaths 
from  being  sent.  Another  period  of  perfect  silence 
ensued,  which  was  broken  by  Mr.  B.  Braithwaite,  of 
the  Westminster  Meeting  House,  who  offered  up  a 
prayer,  expressing  the  sorrow  of  Mr.  Bright’s  friends 
and  the  nation,  but  also  reverently  thanking  the  Creator 
for  the  life  of  the  deceased  statesman,  who  now  rested 
in  Him  who  was  “  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.” 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lean,  Principal  of  the  Friends’  College, 
Ackworth,  then  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  simplicity  of  their  departed  friend’s  life 
and  its  surroundings.  "John  Bright  himself  would 
have  been  the  first  to  ask  them  to  pronounce  there 
no  word  of  mere  eulogy  on  himself,  but  to  praise  the 
grace  of  God  which  enabled  him  to  be  what  he  was 
rather  than  speak  of  the  measure  of  his  great  success. 
Many  years  ago,  when  for  a  time  he  had  been  removed 
from  the  active  life  that  he  was  readiest  to  take  part 
in,  he  avowed  in  a  large  assembly  of  his  constituents 
at  Birmingham  his  gratitude  to  the  God  who  had 
restored  him  to  health.  The  marvellous  voice  now 
hushed  in  death  might  readily  be  compared  with  the 
voice  of  that  Milton  he  loved  so  well,  and  to  John 
Bright  himself  might  be  applied  the  same  description 
that  had  been  given  to  the  poet :  that  he  was  the  ‘  God- 
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gifted  organ  voice  of  England.’  That  voice  had  been 
raised  on  the  side  of  all  that  was  true  and  all  that  was 
pure,  righteous,  and  just,  and  not  simply  for  the  sake 
of  taking  any  part  in  outward  life.”  In  concluding  his 
address,  Mr.  Lean  remarked  that  “  before  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  Mr.  Bright,  when  he 
approached  her  as  Cabinet  Minister,  was  the  only  man 
who  was  allowed  to  maintain  an  erect  position  ;  and 
that  was  because  even  the  highest  potentate  on  earth 
was  no  being  to  whom  he  would  render  that  homage 
he  only  owed  to  the  great  Supreme.  They  had  a 
beautiful  example  of  the  regard  in  which  John  Bright 
was  held  by  the  Queen  in  the  token  of  respect  which 
she  had  sent,  and  which  lay  before  them.”  It  being 
now  twelve  o’clock,  Mr.  Bright’s  remains  were  carefully 
and  reverently  lowered  into  their  final  resting-place, 
amid  a  scene  of  profound  emotion. 

The  mourners  then  entered  the  Meeting  House. 
The  members  of  Mr.  Bright’s  family  occupied  two 
benches  on  the  ground  floor,  but  the  seat  usually 
occupied  by  the  venerable  statesman  himself  was  left 
vacant.  Mr.  Braithwaite  delivered  a  brief  exordium, 
drawing  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  some  of  the 
lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  life  of  Mr.  Bright,  whose 
existence  had  been  one  continued  act  of  dedication  to 
that  which  he  believed  to  be  true  and  right.  With 
all  his  talents  and  his  eloquence,  John  Bright  felt  that 
they  were  not  his  own,  but  held  in  trust.  Prayer  was 
then  offered  by  Mr.  T.  Neild,  Principal  of  Dalton 
College,  Manchester,  after  which  Dr.  Hayle,  Mr. 
Bright’s  physician,  spoke  of  his  patient’s  brave  resig¬ 
nation  and  Christian  hope.  Canon  McClure,  the  Vicar 
of  Rochdale,  arose,  in  the  body  of  the  congregation,  and 
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asked  permission  to  say  a  few  words.  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said,  had  remarked  that 
Mr.  Bright  was  happy  in  the  circumstances  of  his  death. 
Might  it  not  also  be  said  that  he  was  happy  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  funeral  obsequies  ?  The  rev. 
canon  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Bright,  to  his  know¬ 
ledge,  longed  to  see  the  day  when  there  might  be  a 
stronger  feeling  of  love  and  fellowship  amongst  Chris¬ 
tians.  He  lamented  the  divisions  of  Christendom. 
In  conclusion  Canon  McClure  said  he  should  esteem 
it  a  favour  if  allowed,  as  Vicar  of  Rochdale,  to  unite  all 
present  by  quoting — not  "as  a  priestly  benediction,  but 
as  a  recital  from  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture — the 
Apostolic  grace,  “The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  with  us  all  evermore.  Amen.”  Many  audible 
responses  of  “  Amen  ”  were  uttered  in  different  parts 
of  the  meeting-house,  and  with  this  unexpected  and 
impressive  incident  the  funeral  service  concluded.  A 
religious  service  was  afterwards  held  by  the  Friends 
only  in  the  Public  Hall. 

A  special  service  in  memory  of  Mr.  Bright  was  also 
performed  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  represented ;  and  many  members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  attended,  including  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  several 
other  Ministers.  The  Dean  gave  an  admirably  con¬ 
ceived  and  sympathetic  address,  and  at  its  close  the 
Dead  March  in  Saul  was  played.  Mr.  Bright’s  life  and 
career  were  likewise  made  the  subject  of  discourses  on 
the  following  Sunday  in  all  the  leading  places  of 
worship  in  the  metropolis.  Archdeacon  Farrar  paid 
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a  glowing  tribute  to  Mr.  Bright’s  character  at  St. 
Margaret’s,  Westminster ;  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  spoke 
on  the  same  subject  to  a  distinguished  congregation  at 
the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s;  and  amongst  others 
who  also  referred  to  the  nation’s  loss  were  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  ;  Dr.  Allon,  at  Union 
Chapel,  Islington ;  Dr.  Clifford,  at  Westbourne  Park 
Chapel;  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  at  St.  James’s 
Hall ;  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  at  New  College  Chapel, 
Hampstead ;  Dr.  Parker,  at  the  City  Temple  ;  and  the 
Rev.  Canon  Shuttleworth,  at  St.  Nicholas’s,  Cole 
Abbey. 

The  universal  feeling  in  London  and  the  provinces 
was,  “  Verily,  a  great  man  hath  fallen  this  day  in 
Israel.” 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 


WE  have  now  reached  the  close  of  our  survey 

Mr.  Bright’s  career.  Something  still  remains 
to  be  said,  however,  concerning  the  personal  character¬ 
istics  of  this  leader  of  the  people ;  and  when  the  name 
of  Mr.  Bright  is  mentioned,  one  of  our  first  reflections 
is  occupied  with  his  oratory.  And  in  this  respect,  with 
regard  to  its  power  and  influence,  there  was,  and  is,  but 
one  other  public  man  comparable  with  him,  namely, 
Mr.  Gladstone.  All  other  parliamentary  speakers 
stand  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  these.  Not 
that  in  every  respect  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
excelled  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  some  other  of  their 
contemporaries ;  they  were  doubtless  surpassed  in 
certain  individual  gifts  and  qualities,  but  in  all  those 
characteristics  which  combine  to  make  the  great  orator 
their  superiority  was  always  manifest.  Mr.  Bright,  too, 
was  favoured  by  nature  for  the  work  he  had  to  do. 
Though  not  of  imposing  stature,  his  form  and.  bearing 
were  such  as  to  create  at  once  an  impression  in  his 
favour.  Robust  in  figure,  and  with  a  fine,  genial, 
Saxon  face,  his  very  glance  was  sufficient  to  fix  his 
audience.  Like  Coleridge’s  Ancient  Mariner,  “  he 
held  us  with  his  glittering  eye ;  ”  and  that  eye,  which 
was  of  a  deep  blue,  could  now  flash  with  indignation, 
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and  now  beam  with  the  soft  light  of  sympathy.  His 
broad  face,  high,  full  forehead,  and  mobile  mouth  were 
all  in  keeping  with  the  oratory  which  was  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  him.  His  voice,  in  its  meridian  strength,  was 
remarkably  clear  and  of  great  compass,  reaching  a  mass 
of  fifteen  thousand  persons  almost  as  easily  as  it  could 
address  itself  to  a  hundred  and  fifty.  The  speech  itself 
was  always  singularly  clear  and  vivid,  now  rippling  with 
humour,  now  impregnated  with  earnestness  and  pathos. 
As  one  critic  observed,  “  his  diction  is  drawn  exclusively 
from  the  pure  wells  of  English  undefiled.  Milton  and 
the  Bible  are  his  unceasing  study.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  rare  to  find  him  without  Paradise  Lost  in 
his  hand  or  in  his  pocket.  The  use  of  Scriptural 
imagery  is  a  marked  feature  of  his  orations,  and  no 
imagery  can  be  more  appropriately  employed  to  illustrate 
his  views  ;  for  Mr.  Bright,  in  all  his  grand  efforts,  rises 
far  above  the  loaded,  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  party 
politics  into  the  purer  air  and  brighter  skies  of  patriotism 
and  philanthropy.  We  may  differ  about  his  means  or 
measures,  but  no  one  can  differ  about  the  aim,  when  he 
puts  forth  his  strength  to  raise  Ireland  or  India  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war,  or  to 
promote  the  spread  of  toleration  and  Christian  charity 
throughout  the  world.”  Mr.  Bright  could  speak 
extempore  and  with  much  incisiveness  on  important 
questions,  as  witness  one  of  his  speeches  during  the 
Crimean  War;  but  his  finest  efforts  were  prepared.  In 
common  with  all  the  great  ancient  and  modern  orators, 
he  devoted  time  and  study  to  the  construction  of  his 
speeches  on  all  those  occasions  when  the  subject  was 
worthy  of  his  powers ;  but  it  was  the  great  charm  of 
his  oratory  that,  although  his  matter  was  prepared,  it 
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was  given  with  a  freshness  and  warmth  of  colouring 
which  made  it  appear  spontaneous. 

He  had  much  fancy  and  vivacity ;  and  his  universal 
sympathies  invested  his  speeches  with  a  wide  and 
permanent  claim  upon  the  world’s  attention.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  all  the  treasures  of 
classical  lore  at  his  command,  he  lacked  comprehensive¬ 
ness  and  variety  in  treatment.  But  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  assuming  that  Mr.  Bright’s  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  his  own  country  was  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  Shakespeare  and  Milton — with  of  course 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Bible — commit  a  grievous 
error.  There  was  scarcely  an  English  poet,  or  a 
writer  of  prose,  with  whose  works  he  was  not  largely 
familiar ;  and  he  could  draw  at  will  and  with  facility 
from  this  great  storehouse  of  intellectual  wealth.  The 
House  of  Commons  filled  immediately  when  the  news 
reached  the  lobbies  that  Mr.  Bright  was  “  up.”  He 
had  always  something  to  say,  and  in  this  respect 
he  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  by  younger  and 
more  garrulous  speakers.  The  great  art  of  legislative 
oratory  is  to  have  something  to  say,  and  to  know  when 
to  say  it.  Let  these  conditions  be  observed,  and  the 
House  will  speedily  recognize  its  duty,  and  will  listen. 
The  simplicity  of  Mr.  Bright’s  language  was  another 
point  worthy  of  note  :  he  demonstrated  the  mighty  but 
neglected  power  of  words  of  one  syllable ;  and  thus, 
while  enlisting  the  attention  of  the  most  intellectual 
and  the  refined,  he  at  the  same  time  secured  a  still 
larger  audience  amongst  the  masses.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  that  his  natural  gifts  were  both  modified  and 
expanded  by  study,  and  that  in  his  eloquence  he  went 
to  the  primary  roots  of  things ;  he  seized  hold  ol 
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eternal  principles.  Facts  occupied  a  subordinate  position 
in  his  oratory ;  but  they  were  always  at  command,  and 
whenever  they  were  used,  they  had  the  awkward  merit 
for  his  opponents  of  being  perfectly  irrefragable. 

Mr.  Bright  was  unquestionably  a  fine  humorist. 
His  humour  was  of  that  rich  and  mellow  kind  which 
pervades  the  pages  of  the  quaint  old  writers.  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  when  provoked,  was  a  master  of  sarcasm  ; 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  when  goaded  by  stupidity  or  what  he 
regarded  as  prejudice,  could  call  into  exercise  a  power 
which,  like  the  lightning,  had  a  withering  and  blasting 
influence  ;  but  neither  of  these  statesmen,  nor  indeed 
any  other  public  speaker  of  our  time,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  had  the  same  full,  genial, 
and  flowing  humour.  Take  some  examples  of  this. 
There  have  been  few  happier  strokes  of  parliamentary 
humour  in  our  time  than  Mr.  Bright’s  comparison 
between  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  the  quack  at  the  country 
fair,  who  sold  pills  which  were  good  against  earth¬ 
quakes.  To  an  observation  that  the  ancestors  of  a 
particular  gentleman  had  come  over  with  the  Conqueror, 
he  replied  that  they  never  did  anything  else.  Then 
there  was  the  comparison  of  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr. 
Horsman  to  a  Scotch  terrier,  the  epithet  of  the  Adul- 
lamites,  and  the  description  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  the 
“  mystery  man  ”  of  the  Ministry. 

Touching  other  personal  characteristics,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Bright  was  as  earnest  in  his 
pleasures  as  he  was  in  his  work.  He  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the  grand  scenery 
with  which  the  Scotch  Highlands  abound.  He  could 
as  is  well  known,  throw  a  fly  with  any  one,  and  wait 
with  a  patience  as  exemplary  for  the  fish  to  rise.  In 
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his  younger  days  he  was  a  proficient  swimmer ;  and  as 
far  as  indoor  recreations  were  concerned,  he  could  play  a 
more  than  creditable  game  at  billiards.  His  love  of 
humanity  needs  no  insisting  upon  ;  but  he  had  also  a 
great  affection  for  the  animal  creation,  dogs  being  his 
special  favourites.  He  had  that  devoutness  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  poet,  which  consists  in  loving  “  all 
things  both  great  and  small.” 

But  we  are  more  immediately  concerned  with  his 
moral  characteristics.  Who  can  but  admire  his 
unswerving  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  individual  and 
national  justice,  duty,  and  righteousness  ?  The  just 
have  no  fear  ;  and  his  motto,  "  Be  just,  and  fear  not,” 
indicated  the  spirit  in  which  he  always  endeavoured  to 
act.  Wc  may  apply  to  him  the  words  which  Shake¬ 
speare  makes  Cominius  utter  respecting  that  noble 
Roman  Coriolanus  : — 

“  It  is  held 

That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and 
Most  dignifies  the  haver;  if  it  be, 

The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly,  counterpoised.” 

Even  his  enemies  admired  the  moral  courage  of  Mr 
Bright ;  it  was  a  valour  both  unmistakable  and  enno¬ 
bling.  It  was  his  very  devotion  to  the  right  which  led 
to  the  charge  of  intolerance  being  brought  against  him. 
But  his  intolerance  was  only  the  intolerance  against 
wrong.  He  had  a  large  and  catholic  nature,  but  he 
revolted  against  insincerity  and  buffoonery  in  politics. 
He  thought  the  right  should  be  seen  at  once  always, 
and  was  impatient  when  it  was  not  perceived,  or  wilfully 
obscured.  His  sternness  and  intolerance  were  but 
those  strong  virtues  which  distinguish  all  reformers. 
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The  Puritans  were  stern,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  Cavaliers 
the  most  intolerant  race  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
but  they  lived  in  stern  times,  and  had  stern  work  to 
do.  So  with  Mr.  Bright.  When  he  began  public  life, 
there  were  many  abuses  to  be  rectified,  and  that 
hydra-headed  monster  Monopoly  required  to  be  hurled 
down  and  destroyed.  This  was  not  work  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  kid  gloves;  it  required  men  of  earnest  purpose, 
strong  wills,  and  large  hearts  ;  and  these  were  forth¬ 
coming  in  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  and  other  leaders 
who  fought  by  their  side. 

It  was  further  charged  against  Mr.  Bright  that  he 
had  been  an  agitator.  He  admitted  the  impeachment ; 
for  it  is  one  into  which  no  element  of  shame  or  regret 
can  enter.  Agitation  has  at  certain  periods  in  our 
history — even  in  the  present  century — been  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  prosperity  and  the  very  safety  of 
England.  The  agitators  for  slavery  emancipation, 
Catholic  emancipation,  Free  Trade,  Reform,  and  other 
social  and  political  measures  affecting  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  did  great  and  noble  work.  The  agitator 
who  divines  the  real  instincts  of  a  people,  and  judiciously 
guides  their  movements  to  fruition,  is  one  who,  call  him 
by  whatsoever  name  we  will,  is  the  world’s  benefactor. 
Such  men  perceive  the  dangers  ahead,  and  are  the  true 
pilots  in  extremity. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Bright  was  used  in  certain  circles 
as  a  name  wherewith  to  alarm  the  timid,  and  to  kindle 
their  prejudices.  It  was  put  forward  as  a  bugbear  to 
frighten  people  with.  But  if  sagacity  and  foresight 
are  titles  to  statesmanship,  then  was  Mr.  Bright  a  true 
statesman.  For  more  than  a  generation  he  had  been 
the  true  seer  in  English  politics.  He  was  nearly  always 
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in  the  right.  When  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
great  questions  of  the  last  forty  years— questions  affect¬ 
ing  Free  Trade,  India,  Ireland,  Russia,  the  American 
war,  the  Alabama  arbitration,  Parliamentary  Reform, 
Church  Rates,  etc., — and  remember  that  in  regard  to 
them  Mr.  Bright  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  our 
attitude  towards  him  must  perforce  be  that  of  admiration 
and  gratitude,  not  of  criticism  and  censure.  His 
political  career  was  one  long  struggle  for  the  overthrow 
of  fallacies  and  disabilities.  So  far  from  being  a 
revolutionist,  he  claimed  to  be  a  good  Conservative. 
And  in  the  sense  that  he  is  the  true  Conservative  who 
amends  in  order  to  preserve,  he  was  right.  Mr.  Bright 
cut  deep  into  the  wounds  of  the  body  corporate  in 
order  to  restore  it  to  health.  The  commonwealth 
could  only  be  saved  by  probing  it  to  its  innermost 
depths.  This  is  the*  logical  defence  of  Mr.  Bright’s 
Liberal  yet  truly  Conservative  policy. 

The  most  substantial  virtue  of  a  country  is  in  its 
great  men ;  and  if  that  be  so,  as  we  are  assured,  let  us 
not  withhold  the  honour  that  is  due  to  them.  Greatness 
in  the  political  world  may  be  independent  of  politics ; 
it  was  so  in  Mr.  Bright’s  case.  With  whatever  side  of 
the  House  of  Commons  he  had  been  led  to  identify 
himself,  he  must  have  added  one  more  illustrious  name 
to  the  roll  of  that  party.  He  preferred  morality  and 
justice  to  all  the  peerages  and  all  the  dynasties  that 
ever  existed  in  the  world.  Yet  although  he  was  the 
chosen  favourite  of  the  democracy,  it  was  from  no 
unworthy  pandering  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude. 
He  never  scrupled  to  correct  their  errors,  and  educated 
them  in  order  to  raise  them.  Liberty,  as  Daniel 
Webster  said,  is  not  lawlessness.  "It  demands  checks ; 
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it  seeks  for  guards;  it  insists  on  securities;  it  entrenches 
itself  behind  strong  defences,  and  fortifies  itself  with 
all  possible  care  against  the  assaults  and  ambition  of 
passion.”  This  is  the  liberty  for  which  Mr.  Bright 
strove — not  the  liberty  of  license,  as  some  have  falsely 
alleged.  He  exhibited  a  manly  resistance  to  all  forms 
of  oppression  and  evil  for  conscience’  sake  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  never  attempted  to  uproot  the  bonds  of 
society  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  ever  one  of  his  chief 
ends  and  desires  to  harmonize  the  various  classes  of  his 
countrymen,  not  to  throw  society  into  disorder,  dis¬ 
ruption,  and  anarchy. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  verdict  of  history  upon  Mr. 
Bright  and  his  career  will  be  such  as  to  warrant  our 
applying  to  him  the  words  of  Antony  when  speaking 
his  valedictory  words  upon  the  great  Caesar — 

“The  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  ‘  This  was  a  man  1  ’  ” 


The  social  and  political  condition  of  England  greatly 
changed  during  Mr.  Bright’s  public  life  ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  all  these  radical  reforms — may  we  not  rather 
say  in  consequence  of  them  ? — the  public  institutions 
of  the  country  are  more  stable,  more  firmly  rooted, 
than  they  have  ever  been ;  while  the  loyalty  and 
affection  of  the  people  towards  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms  have  suffered  no  diminution. 

When  we  look  forward  into  the  future,  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  those  who,  amongst  the  rising  statesmen  of 
the  time,  may  be  capable  of  wearing  the  armour  of 
Achilles ;  but  we  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that  in  all  times  of  crisis  England  has  found  her  master 
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minds.  The  career  of  one  such  we  have  endeavoured 
to  trace;  and  so  long  as  virtue,  courage,  and  patriotism 
retain  their  significance,  so  long  will  these  noble 
qualities  continue  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
John  Bright.  He  takes  rank  with  the  Pyms,  the 
Hampdens,  the  Miltons,  and  other  incorruptible  great 
men  of  the  past,  who,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  of 
peril,  unswervingly  fought  the  battle  of  freedom,  and 
asserted  the  liberties  of  England. 


THE  END. 


Printed  by  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney,  Ld.,  London  and  Aylesbury. 
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